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SMITH. 



Edmund Smith is oae of tliose lucky writers 
who have, without much labour, attained high re- 
putatioD, and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the posseasioii than the exertion of imcom- 
mon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little daims 
no praise but what can be ^ven to iutellectnsi ef.- 
cellence, seldom employed to any. virtuous purpoaa 
His character, as given by Mr Oldiswmth, with all 
the partiality of fiiendshii^ which is said by Dp 
Burton to shew " wfa^t fine things cme man of parta 
can say of anolh^," and which, however, cmnprisei 
great part of what, can be known of Mr Smith, it is 
better to trsntoribe at (mce than to take by pieces. 
I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has 
enabled me to coUe4^ 

Mr Edmukd Suita was the only son of an emi' 
nent raerc^tant, one Mr Keale, by a daughter of 
the &notta Baton I^et^m^re. Some misfortunes of 
his father, which were soon followed J)y his death, 

• TOL. X. B 
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were the occa«on of the son's being left very young' 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr Neale'B sister), whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and put him to Westminster-school under 
the care of Dr Busby ; when?^ after the loss of his 
&itiiful and generous guardian (whose name he as- 
sumed and retdned), he was removed to Christ- 
church in Oxford, and th»a by his aunt handsomely 
nuuntained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious sodety till 
within five years of his own i though, some time be- 
fore his leavii^ Cfaiist-choreh, he was s^it for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her Intimate son ; which had not beeD 
mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that Wbre 
ignorantly cast by some on hia Inrth. It is tobe re- 
metrbeied^ fw our author's honour, that, when at 
WeakmiDster ele>".tioB he stood a candidate for one 
•f the onivenities, he so ^nally distisgtushed himT 
aelf by his conspicnou* peiftrraanoesi that there 
arose no 4maU contention, between the representa- 
tive electoiB of Trinity-eollege in Cambridge and 
Chnst«hurcfa ui Oxon, whidi of those two royal 
soinetips should adopt him as their own. But the 
etectoiB of Tiinity-coUege having the inreference of 
choice that year, they resolutdy dected hna ; who 
yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-chmch, 
choee to accept of a atudmtship there. ■ Mr Smith's 
ptr&ctioDB, a& well natural as acquired, seem to have 
heen formed upon Horace's fian ; who says, in bis 
"Art of Poetry," / - 
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« •^Ego nee rtudium one divite venA, 

" Nee rude quid pront video iogenium ; alteiius sic 
" Altera poscit opem res, et conjuret omice.^ 

He 4«B endowed by Nature with all those ex* 
edlmt and necesury qualificatioiis which are pre- 
vious to die acoomjdiflhment of s great man. Hi» 
memory wU huge and teltadous, yet by s eurioiu 
JidicUtf chi^y susceptible of the finest impressions ' 
it received from the best anthors he read, which it 
alwsys preserred in their parimitire strength and 
amiahle order. 

He had a quidmesa of apprehension, and vivacity 
t& imdenrtanding, which easily toc^ in and snr" 
monnted the most subtle and knotty parts of ma- 
thematics and metaphysics. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet solid and pierdng ; hia taste deli- 
cate, his head clear, ond his way of ex{nresaing his 
thdt^hts perspicBoui and engaging. I shall sAy no* 
thiit^ of his person^ whidi yet was so well turned, 
that no Bisect of himself !n his dress could reader 
it disagreeable; insomndi that the fair sex, who 
observed atid esteemed him, at once commended 
and ceproved him by the name of the kandaeme 
doveA, An eager but generous and noble emiilitti<Hl 
grew up with him ; whidii (as it wrae a ntieii^ sort 
of insthiet) pushed him upon striving to exeet ilk 
tn&ty art and science that could make hma a credit 
te his collie, and that c(^e|ge the ornament of the 
ttdst leamed and polite usiveimty ; aod it was his 
happiness to have several contempwaries and fd- 
low-stn^ntB who exercised and exeited tlds virtue 
in themsdves and others, thereby beomding so de- 
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servedly in favour with this age, and so good a proof 
of its nice discerDment. His judgment, naturally 
good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguishing sagacity, which as. it was active and 
busy, so it was vigtuous and manly, keeping even 
paces with a, rich and strong imagination,, alvays 
upon the wing, and aeveitiitd with aspiring. Hence 
it was, that, though he writ. as young. mCfjifhy, 
he had no puerilities ; and his ^rliest production^ 
were so far from having any. thing in th^, nteao 
and trifling, that, like the junior compositione. of 
Mr Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. 
There are many of his first essays in oratory, 'in epi- 
gtam, elegy, and epic, still handed about the univec- 
rity in manuscript, which shew a masterly hand ; 
and, though maimed and injured by frequent tran- 
scribing, make their way into our most cddirated 
miscellanies, where they shine with uncommon hutze. 
Besides th<ne verses in the Oxford, books whidt. he 
could not bdp setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, whidi 
his own augulai. modesty, and faithful silence, strove 
in vain to oonceal. The Encoeuia saii. public Col- 
lectiwis of the University upon State Snlgects were 
nevei. ia sueh esteem, «ither fiir elegy or crai^atu- 
lati(Hi, as when he contributed most laigely to them; 
and it was natural for those who knew^his peculiar 
way oi writing, to turn to his share in the work, as 
by far. the most relishing part of the entertainment. 
.As his partB' were extraordinary, so he well knew 
how to improve thtnn ; and not only to polish the 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and dur- 
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tbie metal. Thoughlie was an academic the great* 
est part of his life, yet be conta'aQted ao sourness of 
temper, do i^ce of pedantry, iio itch of disputatioa, 
or obstifaate' contention for the old or .new philoso- 
phy, no 'ssBuming wdy of dictating to others, wtudi 
are faults (though exoosable) which some are insen 
ahly led into, who 'are ctaistnuiied to dwell l<ng 
within th'6! wails of a private college. His oonviEirBa* 
tion wad plkasant and instnicUT^, and what Horaoe 
Kud of Plotins, VariuB, and Vii^l. might justly be 
applied t6 Hxa ; 

" Nil «go contulerim jucundo eanus Amico.* . . 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

As oirrect a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he tead* the works of others with candonr, 
and resoved his greatest severity for his own compo- 
sitions; being readier to cherish and advance, thin 
damp or refn%ss a rising genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himself {if any could excel him) as 
industrious to excel others. 

Tw'ete to be wished he had confined faims^ to a 
partidular profession, who was capable of s&t|ilBsnng 
in Smy ; btft, in this, his want of appHeation waia i& 
a great measure owing to his want of due eneourago- 
liaeitt. ■ ' . 

He passed tbrough the eSerdsea of the College 
and univenity with unusual applause v<>Ad ^ongh 
he often suffered his iriends to call Mm off from his 
rdtirements, and to lengthen out thme jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to hia studies were so much the 
move pasdonate, and bis att^tion upon those lefined 
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pleasures of rea&ng and thmking so vehement (to 
which his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 
proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; and the 
series of meditati<»t and reSectitm being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better eort his ideas, 
and take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, 
without interruption or confunon. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who vr&e pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account oi these titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear doing him 
justice 09 a. prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 
himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mic of extensive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each sdence. I re- 
member him in the Divinity-school responding and 
disputing with perspicuous ene^y, a ready exactness, 
and commanding fsroe of argument, when Dr Jane 
worthily x»%Bided in the chair; whose condescend- 
ing and disinterested commendation of him gave 
him sucb B reputation as ^lenoed the envious ma- 
lice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the ap- 
probation c^ so profound a master in theoli^. None 
ot those B^Bufficient creatures, who have either 
trified with philosophy, by attempting to ridicule 
it, (ff have encumbered it with jockkI terms and bur- 
densome exfdanati9Qs, understood its real weight 
and purity half so well as Mr ^itb. He was too 
4i6c»ning to allow of the duracter of un]KofltaUe, 
rugged, and abtrus^ which some supericiai B<aolists 
(so very raaoeth and polite as to admit of no impres- 
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ia<m,)^&et out of 6n undiinMag indtrfe&ce, or m 
iU-gnnmded prejudice, bad affixed to this sort of 
etndies. He knew the thmmy tenos of pfailosophy 
flared w^ to fence in the true docbines<tf leli^tm; 
-and looked opon sehot^- divinity as iipcm a rough 
but well-wrought anny, which might at once adorn 
and defend ihe Chriotian heio, and- equip him for the 
«ombat. 

Mi Smith had a long uid perfect intimacy with 
-all the Greek and Latin Classics ; with whom he 
had carefiilly compared whatever was worth perus- 
ing in the French, Spanish, and Italiui (to which 
langm^es be was no stranger,) and in all the cele- 
brated writers of his own country. But then, ac- 
cording to the curious obserration d the late £arl 
cf Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by r^ular 
criticism ; and, as it were, married the two arts £k 
their mutual suppMl; and improvement. There was 
not a tract of credit, upon that solgect, which he had 
not diligently examined, from Aristotle down to 
Hedelin and Bossu ; so that, having each rule con- 
fitandy before him, he could cany the art through 
every poem, ^id at once ptrint out the graces and dft* 
fiirmities. Sy this means be seemed to j-ead wi^ a 
design to correct, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every 
little delicacy that was set hefiire him ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and 
Bonriirfied with any thing but what was substantial 
md lasting. He considered the ancients and mo- 
dems not as parties oi rivals for lame, but as archi- 
tects upon one and the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
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accordiog to which, he jv^ged^ appcoKed, and blaaad, 

without fiatteiy or detfa^da. Jf .be.did not always 
comiuend the ^»Blp(ttiti«D8 of,«tibeMi it wss-«at,iU< 
nature (which wafi not in hie teiapeT»).hul:Btii«t justice 
would not let hint call a hv floweis set .Id nwJUi>a 
glib measure, and so many coupleti^ib^i thelnaaie. of 
poetry; he was of Bco Jottsoa's ^quicp^wlje otuld 
not admire < 

— Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 
'- In which Uiere was neither depth nor stFeain. ' '"' 

' And, thereftne, though his wont oi coo^ilucaiiffe' 
fyt some men's overbeanng vanity made him eaaames, 
]tet the better part of mankind were oUiged by: the 
&e^om ,of bis reflections. 

. His Bodleian Speech, though taken fzom a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great 
am^stei^ he was«f the Ciceronian elpquence, nuxed 
with the eoosciousDess and ftwee of Demosthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acnte and 
vtise.refleictitms «f Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy dic- 
tion, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of thesoft ani the suUime. This en- 
dewed Dr HaviK's odes to him, the finest genius 
iai L«tiu lyric ^noe tbe-^Augustan Age. His M^d 
Mr Fhilips's ode to Mr St John (late Lord Boling- 
broke,) after the manner of Horace's Luaory w 
AmatMian ^Odes, is certainly a master-piece ; but 
Air Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer kind, though, 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell> it wants 
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sM'llie Molt delictte aiad: sntpriBiBg ttmis }>ectlliar 
tetbc penon praised. I do not remember to have 
seen any llntig liJceit in Dr Bathurat, who had made 
so«e>atteiBptB thii way with af^lause. He was an 
QKcdleQt 'judge mS kuoumity ; and so good an his- 
torian^ ' that' in ' familiar disootirse he would talk over 
tiie'Voit BieMenMe '&ets is antiquity, the lives, ae- 
tioQ8, and characters, of celebrated men, with amaz- 
ing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able 
to copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was so 
wtfi knoim and allowed, that he had been nngled out 
hy some great men to write a htstwy, whieh it was 
for their intoest' to have done with the utmost art 
and dexterity. I shall not mention for what rea- 
■ons this dengn was dropped, though they are very 
Bush to Mr Pith's honour. The truth is, and t 
apeak it beftn^ livii^ witnesses, whilst an agreeaUe 
oompony could fix him npon a subject c^f useful litera- 
ture, nobody shone to greater advantage ; he seemed 
to be that Memmiua whom Lucretais speaks of: 

— Queiii tUj'Dea, tempore in omDi 
Omnibus omatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His woriu are not many, 'and thote soatteKd up 
snd doini in Miscellanies and CoHectiobe, 'btnig 
wrested from hun l^ lui&ie*d& with great diffi(«uHy 
afudielubtance. AH of thent tt^therroake but a 
tmail pirt of that much greates body w4ii^ lies dis- 
.persod in the posseseion <^' nnmerous acqnaintaaiee ; 
and cannot perhaps be made entire without great 
lAjuBtioe to him, beeauso few <rif th«m had bis last 
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band, and the transcriber wms often obKged to tak« 
tbe liberties of a friend. His condolence fw the 
death of Mr Philips is iaU of the nobkst beauties, 
and hath done jxtstice to the a^es of that second 
Milton, whose writmgs will last as long as the Ehiglish 
language, generosity, and valour. For him Mr Smith 
had contracted a perfect fiiendship ; a passicoi be was 
most susceptible of, and whose laws he looked npoa 
w sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life, proportion, and embellishments bestowed on 
it, which an exquisite skill, a wann imagination, and 
ft cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. The 
^c, lyrie, elegiac, every sort of poetry he touched 
upon (and he had touched iqwn a great variety,) 
was raised to its proper height, and tbe difl^enoes 
between each of them observed with a judicious ac- 
curacy. We saw the old mies and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by eadi other ; and there 
was a predominant fancy and spirit of his own in- 
fiised, superior to what some draw off from the tm- 
' dents, or from poesies here and there culled out 
of the modems, by a painful industry and servile 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mu- 
nificent; hb images lively and .adequate ; his senti- 
ments charming and majestic; -his expressions na- 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; 
and that enamelled mixture of classical wit, whidi, 
without redundance and ^%:etation, sparkled through 
his nrilai^, and were no less pertinent and agree- 
able. 
, His Fhadra is a consummate tragedy, and the 
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SMITH. 11 

s of it was ai great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends couU promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and tht oommon method of* 
filling the house, axe not always the surest marks of 
judging what eoieouragement a play meets vrith : but 
the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste 
fibout town was remarkable on this occasion ; and it 
most not be fixgotten how sealously Mr Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the el^^t judgment 
and difibave good-nature for which that accomplished' 
genUeman and author is so justly valued by mankind. 
But as to Phtedra, she has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr Smith's conduct, upon the English 
fitage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if she 
exc^ the Greek and Latin Pheedra, I need not say 
fihe surpasses the French one, though embellished 
' with whatever r^ukr beauties and moving softness 
Racine himself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of 
compoung than Mr Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to ap- 
prehend- Writing with ease, what (as Mr Wycher- 
ley speaks) may be easily written, moved bis indigna- 
tion. When be was writing upon a subject, he would 
seriously connder what Demosthenes, Hooter, Vii^, 
ttt H<Hraee, if alive, would say upon that occasion, 
which whetted him to exoeed himsdf as well as 
others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, 
finish several sul^ects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and lassitude brought upon biro, 
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which, of all his foibles, the world was least inclined 
to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit or 
vanity, or a fulness of himself (a &ailty which has 
been ibiputed to no less men than Shakespeare and 
Jonson,) is clear from hence ; because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his' friends, whose most 
rigorous censures he even courted and solicited, sub- 
mitting to their animadversions, and the freedom they 
took with them, with an unreserved and prudent re- 
signation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically ; wherein 
the fable, structure, and connexion, the iinages, in- 
ddents, moral episodes, and a great variety of orna- 
ments were so finely laid oul^ so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the prece- 
dents of the andents, that. I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which diinoug men are affected at the sight of the 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. ITiose fragments of the learned, 
which ^ome men have been so proud of their pains 
in Collecting, ar6 useless rarities, without form and 
withoiit life, when compared with these embryos, 
whifctt wiaflted' not spiirit enough" to preserve' them ; 
so that l cannot help thinking, that, if some of 
them Were to come Abroad, they would be as highly 
valued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Ti- 
tian are by the ptuai«ra,; thou^ there is nothing in 
them but a few outliues,' as to the design and propor- 
tion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr Smith' had some 
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()efects in his conduct, which thoss axe most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledge- 
ments from him. thani all the malice he ever pro-, 
voked was capable, of advancing, and he did not 
scruple to ^ve even hi£ misfortunes the hurd name 
of faults ; but, if the world had half his good-nature. 
itll the shady pajrts would be entirely struck out of his 
character. . , 

A man vrho, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could make so many friends, and those 
so truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of 
the passion of fiiendship, in the success of which oon-. 
sisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of bis , 
li^. He knew very well what wa^ due to his birth^ 
though Fortune threw him short of it in every other 
circumstance of life. He avoided making any, .though 
pj^haps reasonable, complunts of her dispensations, 
under wjiich he had honour enough to be easy, wi.th^, 
out tondiing the favours she flung in his way when 
offered to him at a price of a. more durah}c reputa-^ 
tion. He took care in b^ye no dealings with .luan- 
kind in which he. could not be just; and he de^r^ 
to be at no other expense. in his pretensiou^ th^)^at 
of intrinnc me^t, which was the, puly,bt|r^n 3^4 ^z 
proach he ever brought upon.his-frj^od^., ^e, fy}u^ 
say, as Hraraoe did of himself. iv^IiAt I. i^ftver. yptsoK. 
tr»i8lated: , , . ■..<},■■■, 

« Meo sum pauper in tere." " ' ' - 

At his coming to town, no man was more sj^- 
lounded by all those who really had or pretended to 
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wit, or more rourted by tbe great ueo wbo bad then 
a' power and opportunitjr of eneooragiDg arte snd 
Ksences, Rod gave {Hwiia (^tbeir fondness for the name 
of Patron in mimj instanoee, which will ever be re- 
membered to their glory. Mr Smith's character grew 
upon his Mends by intimacy, and oat'went the strong- 
est prepoeseffiions which had been coBceited in his fa- 
vour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whow 
obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have to the 
age ; yet amidst a studied neglect, and total disuse of 
all those ceremonial attendances, fashionable equip- 
ments, and external recommendation, whieh axe 
thought necessary inttddudMns into the grande 
monde, this gentlranan was so happy as stUl to please ; 
and whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how mu(^ he excelled in wit and learning, they 
eiuily foi^ave him all other differences^ Hcneeifwatr 
tiiat both his acquaintuice and letirements were hk 
own free choice. What Mr Prior observes upon a 
very great character was true (^ him, that moM qfhii 
JuuUs hrowght their excuse wiflfe them. 

Those who blamed him most understood him least ; 
it being the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess 
upon the most complaisant, and to form a character 
by the morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled 
an honr or two in good company. Where only fcw- 
tnne is wanting to make a great name, that singfe- 
exception can never pass upon the best judges and 
most equitable observers of mankind ; and when the 
time comes for the world to spare their pity, we may 
jmtly enlarge onr demands upon them for tbdr ad- 
miratifm. 
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S«me few years before hii death* he had eDgaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in all 
which he had prepared the vrald to expect mighty 
things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
his MngUth Pindar, which exceeded any thing of 
that kind I eoidd ever hope for in our own language. 
He had dnnra out a plan of a tr^;edy of the Lad^ 
Jane- Gray, uid bad gone throvgh sereral scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work 
to bettet hands than where, I hear, it is at present 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two such names 
loay jnst^ the largest espeetations, and is sufficient ' 
to make the town an ^reeable invitation. 

Hia gneatest and noblest undertaking was Lorn' 
gmut.' He bad finished anentire translation 0( the 
StiiUme, which he sent to the reverend Mr Riduard 
Faiker, a friend of his, late of Merttm Coti^e, an 
cuMt critic in the Greek tongue, frun whom it came 
to my hands. The French versiMi of Monneur 
Btnleau, Ihough truly valuable, waa £sr i^Mt of it. 
He proposed a lai^ addition to this work, of notes 
aad obstrratiotts of his own, with an entke system of 
the Art of Poetry, in three bookB» under the titln of 
aikoyght, DkHon. aad Figure. I saw the hut of 
these perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he diewed 
pedigious judgnwnt and reading ; smA particularly 
bad Kfonned ihe Art f^ Rhetoric, by redncing that 
vaat and confused heap of terms, with which a long 
auoccosiott of pedants had encombered the world, 
to a very tuarom compass, ooroprehendiBg all that 
«» luefhl and omunental in poetry. Under each 
head and cheater, he. intmded to m^e iteiDarks 
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16 SMITH. 

iqHtn all the.uuda)|B8ndinocl«nis.ilKGn!dE«I>atiiii 
EogUsh, French, Spanish. «id ItftUan, poets, and to 
note their seveiBl beauties anji. defects. 

What rem^na Qf ^s vioxk» is l^t, as I am in- 
f(ffmed> in the.ji8n4B <^ m» of wortb 4d4 ju^giqent;, 
vihtf loved ^him. It s^^np^t be si^ppiwd. they would 
suppress an; thing that >rA8 )ufi,. hut otrt of re^>ect 
to bia memptyi . aqd fyc want of pv/f^ bands to fiaiih 
vhai so gr^at a geuos h^H^ bf^pm. 

S0CH is the . djBclamiation of Oldinvorth, .imji««B 
while his admintioB WW y«t &eah, and Jwui kind- 
ness warm ; and ihejeSmn sueh as, w^out any c^- 
min^ purpose of deGei.vijDig; aitevrs a eix<mg desire to 
mal^e tit^ most of all iavoui^le tnUb. I cannot 
nuu^ comouDd the performaace. The pruse is often 
indiatinct* and the sentenees.aEe loaded with wordi 
of rnn^ pgrop, ,than use. -There ia.liUl^: howevev, 
that can be. contra^^t^ .ev^ wljen a phwier tale 
ocaoes to be told. ■< . 

EDMUND KEALE, known by the wme oC 
Smith, was bom at H^dley, the seat of the Lech- 
meres, in Worceste^dme. The year of his birth is 
uneertun. 

He was educated at Wdsteiittster. It is knowrn 
to hare been the practice of Dr Busby to detud 
thttfe youths long at school, of whom he had formed 
the bigh^t e^peet^itws.- Smith took his master's 
degree on th& Sth of July 1606 ; he therefore wag 
probably admitted into the muTersity in 1689, when 
we may siq)po6e him twenty years <M. 
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His repiitation fat Ut^ture in his viikgt vim 
such aa has been told ;' bttt the imilecebcy dnd licen' 
tiousiiem of his'^whatdonrdi^wupDii him (Dec^'S4, 
14^ Trhito he yta» yet onlj Bodldor) a public ad- 
imuiacaii' eaitiaei ixpon leeOxA, in order to his exr 
^riMOB. 'jiOf^cfais, npTOof the e^ct is not knomi. 
Hewai jwobsbly'lesa notorioui. At Oxford, ae we 
alLJdunt.'^aBMiirMiill be fotgiven ta £tenry merit; 
and of that he had- eKMInted sriffldent evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orien- 
tatistf 2)rt Poceek, vrho died in 1691, and whose 
pmiaei niiBt' have 'been written by Smith when he 
had been but two years in the univetsity. 

Tins ode, -wiach olbsed the second volume of the 
MmtmAMglieema, though perhaps some objections 
may be. made to its Lstinity, is by far the best.ly- 
rie flOBipoBtion in that collection: nor So I Iniow 
whesi&to find itequalled amtaig the modern writers. 
It-Mpcoei, mth great feUdty, images not classical 
in clas»cal diction : its digressions and returns have 
been deservedly recommended by Trapp as models 
foe iraitatioD. ' 

He had several imitations tiota Cowl^ ; 

Teetitur hinc tot sermo ctdcnibus 

Quot tu, Fococki, disomilis tui . . , , 

Orator effers, quot vimam 

Te memores celebrare gaudebt. 

I will not commend Ae figiaewlui^i.-nidus.tiie 
ontaa j«-mtouftce tke coleurst ot-fftiQ-.to odours 'ine~ 
mcry aaddel^ht. I quote it» facnvewri aa an imita- 
tion of these lines : 

VOL. X. c 
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' So many ]angaage» he had in tiOMf 
That only Fame siiaSX fipealc of him in moie. 

The amile, by wbieh an olcL min, tetainii^ the 
fire of his youth, is oompared to MtsM flanang 
thtoBgh the anew, whu^ Smitb has naeil Tvith gnat 
pomp, is stolen fron Covfiey, however little vaith 
the labour of eoDTeyanee^ 

He proceeded to take his d^cee of. Master of 
Art^ July 8, 1696! Of the exeteiaes wfaic^ he per- 
fermed on that occanui, X have not heard any tlung 
memorable. 

As his years adraiiced, he advanced in reputatko; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his iircgularities : by whidi he gave 
BO much oflfence, tiiat, April 94, 17OO, the Dean and 
Chapter dedared " the place of Mr Smi^ Void, he 
" having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 
" house of Mr Cole, an qmdiecMy : but it was re- 
** fened to the Dean v^m and upon what occasioB 
" the sentMice should be put in execution." 
. Thus tenderly was he tieated : the govemors of 
hifi college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

8ome time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrase, he wkUeited himself, 
having a deare to obtun tile censorship, tm office of 
honour and some profit in the collie; but, wbea. 
the election came, the preference was ^ven to Mr 
Foulkes, his junior: Ike same, I suppose, tbat joined 
with Freind in sa edition of part of DaBostiieM& 
Thecensor is a.tBtoi; and h was not thought ,.pm- 
per to tmst the superintendance of otben to » mas 
who took 80 litde care oi himself. 
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From Uiis time Smidi enjoyed \Aa nalioe and 
his wit agaioBt the Dean, Ht Aldrieh, whraa he con- 
ndoed w the apptOMit of bis claim. Of his lam- 
poon upon him, I once faeard a aiogle line tQo grow 
to be lepeatfid. 

But he was still a geaiui and a achglar, and Ox- 
ford was unwilling to lose him : he was endured) with 
all his ^inks and bis rices, two years longer ; l)ut 
OB Dec. SO, 1105, at the instance of all the caiumE^ 
the Bratenee dedared five years he&rei was put in 
execution. 

The exeeutaoQ was, I beUer^ silmt and tender ; 
for one of his friends, irom whom I learned modi of 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He wai now driven to London, whrae he aseoeiated ' 
himself with the Whigs ; whether because they wer^ 
in power, m because the Tories bad expelled him, 
or because he was a Whig by principle, may perbaps 
be doubted. He was, however, caiessed by men of 
gnat aUUties, whatever were tbm party, and was 
flffpported by the liberality of those who delighted in 
bis conversation. 

Thcce was once a design, histed at by (Mdisworth, 
to have made him ueefiiL One evening, as he was 
oiting viliti a ftieiid ait a tareiq. he vm called dowa 
by the wuter ; and, having staid a^ine time below. 
eane up thouj^ttfiiL A&er a pwsi^ ssaA be to )^ 
fioend, " He that nanted me below, wu Addiani, 
** wbeae bnnnees was to UH me that a History of 
^ the Revelutioa was intended, and to propose that 
" 1 sbnild undertake ii I said. ' What shall I do 
f with t^diaiaeter of Lord. SunderlasiBl?' and Ad- 
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" disoo immediately retunied, ' When, Kag*. were 
"you dniDk last ?' and went away," 

Captain Rag was a name n^hieh be got at Oxford 
by his negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr Clark <^ 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the iriend of 
Smith. 

Such Scruples "might debar him from, some pro- 
fitable employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him o£ any real esteem, they left him- many irieaids; 
and no roan was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent conflict t^ parties, bad 
a Prologne and Ejnlogue from the firat wits on ei- 
ther side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courses. His play pleased the critics, and 
the critics only. It was, as Addison has reoMdedi 
hardly he&rd the third ni^t' Smith bad indeed 
tnlsted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band 
of applauders, nOr used -any artifice to force success, 
and found that native excellence was not suffident 
for its own support. 

-The play, however, was hoiight by Lintot,'who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to nxty ; and Halifax, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him 
from writing the dedication till Xintot. after fruit- 
less importunity, gave notice that he would publish 
the play without it Now, therefore, it wais vnitten; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
bondred pounds a-year. Smith, by pride, or caprice. 
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OF indoleDce, or bashfiilness, oeglected to attend him. 
though doubtless waiued aod pressed by his friends, 
and at last missed his reward by not going to so- 
licit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the ne< 
gleet of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation^ 
and imputes it to the fondness for opcraa then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addison is great ; yet 
the voice of the people, when to please the people is 
the purpose, deserves regard. In this question, I 
cannot but jLhink the people in th^ right The fable 
is mythological, a story which we are accustomed 
to reject as false; and the manners are so distant 
from onr own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study: the ignorant do not understand 
the action; the learned reject it as a school-boy's 
tale ; incre&dus odi. What I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with interest 
ot anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from life 
are removed yet frirther by the diction, which is too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the tbouglU» rather than displays them. It is a 
scholar's play, such as may please the reader rather 
than the spectator ; the work of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accustom^ to please itself with its own 
eonceptions, but of little acquaintance with the course 
oflife. , 

Dennis teQs us, in one of his piecefi, that he had 
ohoe a de^gn to have written the tragedy of PAadra; 
biit was convinced that the action was too mytho* 
It^caL 

In 17Q9. a year after the exhibtti<m of Phadra, 
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d&ed John Philips, the friend and fellow-coU^sn of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a |>oeni, which 
justice must place among the hest elegies which our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of fondness 
and admiratioD, of dignity and softnesB. There are 
some passages too ludicrous ; but erery human per- 
formance has its faults. 

, This elegy it was the mode among his fiiends to 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by OldiswoHli, I have 
never otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se- 
lected his instances of the false suhlimG fiUta the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fratune of Uie stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlike- 
ly that his experience of the inelGcacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine faim 
to choose an action from English histoiy, at no 
great distance from our own times, whidi was to end 
in a real event, produced by the opei^titm of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily o6cur that can ^ve mote 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
be dedared that a few months would complete his 
design ; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent arocatioBs, he was, in Jime> I7lCl> kvited 
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liy Mr Oeoige I>iidut to hb house at Gsrtbnn, in 
WiltflhiM. Hem he fiiund each opportuiuties of 
indulgence as did not mnehfornard his studies, and 
particulaiiy some sbrong ale, too debcaoos to be re- 
■flisted. He ate and drank till he found himself 
plethoric: and then, resolving to ease himself by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the ndgh- 
bourhood a pteicriptioii of a purge so fiircible, that 
ihe apothecary thought it his duty to delay k till he 
had ^ven notice of its danger. Smith, not ]^ased 
with the contradictioii of a shopman, and boastful 
«f his own knowledge, treated the notioe with xode 
contempt, and swattowed his own medicine, whicli, 
in July, 1710, tffooght faim to the gisve. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afiCerwardi, Dn^et communicated to 
Oldmixon, the historian, an account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
ffistory was, ia its publication, ctnrupted by Aldricli, 
Smalridge, aiul Attetbury ; and that Smith wu em^ 
^oyed to fo^ nid insert the alterationa 

This story was puUished triumphantly by Old- 
vdxan, sad may be aqipoied to have been eagerly 
received ; but its progress was soon checked ; . fioi; 
finding its way into the Jonmid of Tiennix, it ftti 
mder the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France^ 
who immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particiUar, thai he never in hit whole life 
had once ^okeo to Smitii ; bis oompony bein^ as 
must be inferred, not sceepted by those who attended 
to their characters. 

The diaige was afterwards very diligcaitly refuted 
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by.Dr Burton, of Eton, a man emiaeDt for liteia- 
tuie ; and though not c^ the same party with Aid- 
rich and Atterbury, too studious of truth to }eaT6 
them burthraed with a Mee duttge- The teatimo^ 
Dies which he has collected hate convinced mankind 
that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wiliul and 
malicious falsehood. .< . 

This coDtroTersylmnight. into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with morr hwour to Ins name, 
might h&ve been concealed. . 

Of Smith I cm yet say a little more. He was a 
man of sudi eskimalion among his conqnnioos, that 
the casual ensures or pmses which he dropped ia 
OQDTersatioD vi:ete considered, like those of Sealiger. 
as worthy of preservation. 

He had great' readiness and exactness of criticism, 
and by a cursory glance over a new composition would 
exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and <^ retaittiiig, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily ctdleoted. ' 

He tberef(»e ^ways knew what the present ques- 
tion required ; and, when his fiirads exptessed their 
,w<Hider at his acquisitions, made in a state of a.ppA' 
rent ne^^encd and drunkenness, he never dtsoovca:- 
ed his hours :of reading or method of study, but in* 
volved himsdfro affected silience, and fed his own 
vanity with tiieir adsiiratioa. 

One practice he had, winch wss ^amly observed : 
if any thought or image waspresBoted to his :mind« 
that he could use or improve, he did not:sufl^dt to 
be lost ; but« amidst the jolUty of a taveni, or in the 
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wBiinth <tf oonrersatioD, very ^ilige«tly eominitted it 
to papa*- 

Thua it w«8 tbat he Iwd gathered two qmtca of 
liiiitBJbihisiiewtzi^Bdy; of which 3S«we, vAien Aey 
wiKepntiBtoUsblntds^ covldmake, as be sayi, vtrf 
Ihde use, but vriiieh the colketor conaidcred as a t»> 
luable stock of materials. 

Wbax he came to London, his way oi life cen- 
nectad him with ihe lioentiouB and dissolute ; anil 
he afiected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleaiure; 
but his dcefis vm always deficient ; scholastic clondi- 
ness still hiaig about him ; and his menimeDt was 
sure to produce the scom of bis OHnpanions. 

Wkh all his carelesEiieu and all lui vice^ he wai 
one of the murmurers at Fortune ; and wondered why 
he was Buffered to be poOT, when Addison was cares- 
sed and preferred ; nor would a very little hare con- 
tented him ; for he estimated his wants at six hun- 
dred pounds a-year. 

Id his coQ»e of reading, it was particular that he 
bad diligently perused, and accurately remembered* 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a hi^ opinion of hit own merit, and was 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not i^uahfied to oppose or 
eontradict him. He bad many frailties ; yet it can- 
not but be supposed that he had great mmt* who 
conld cAitain to the same play a protege from Addi- 
scm, and an epilogue frMa Prior ; and who coold 
bare at once the patMiMge of Hali&x, and the jaaise 
(tf Oldisworth. 

For the power of oommmueatiiig these minute 
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memorials, I am indebted to my eoBrersation irith 

Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of liidbSeld, who v*s acquainted both with 
Smith and Docket ; and deeland, that, if the Ule 
ooDcemii^ Clarendon weare f<aged, he should snapcot 
Ducket of the falsehood ; " £or Rag was a man of 
" great veracity," 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
kt me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friendS' that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at least my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced t^, and I was only not a 
boy; yet he never received my notioDs with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevtdence of his party; yetdiflference of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honouted him> and he en- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
oaption from its vic^ or ita follies, bat had never 
neglected the cultivation of bis mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
priscaples ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 
' His studies had been so vMrioos, that I am not 
able to name a man of equid knowledge. His ae- 
qnaintaaee with books was great ; and what he did 
not immetf ately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was Iris ampliiode of lesmin^, and 
sudi his oofuoosness of coollnunication, that it may 
be doubted whcjther a day now passes in whidi I have 
not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cbeerfrd and 
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iastnidiTC hours, mth cDttpurions waek as ue not 
•ften fonfld ; with one who hu lengthened, and one 
who hu -gladdened life; with Dr JanwB, wboEC skiU 
m phytic wttl he long Temembered ; and with Da- 
vid Ganick, whom I hoped to hare gratified with 
this character of our common friend ; but what ate 
tke hopes <j£ man t I am dia^pointed by that stroke 
«f death} which has eclipsed the gaiety (^ natiobi, 
ud imporeriBhed the public stock of hannless plea- 



1a the lAhncry at Oxfiffd ia the following ludicrous 
analysis of Pocoekiut : 

Ex AUTOGEAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr Urry.] 

OptJSCtrLUM hoc, Halberdarie amplisBime, in lu- 
cem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen 
subverltUB ma^ quam bipennis. Taudean aliquau- 
do oden hanc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebi- 
]em> suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis va- 
caret) scripsisset Grastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
TcUs. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspidas, ver- 
suum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. 1°^ 
versofi de duobus pneliis decantatis. S<''" & 3°* de 
Lotbaringio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hos- 
tibus, & Asia, i^ & 5*^ de catenis, subdibus, uncis, 
draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6™*, 7", 8"", 9", 
de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi 
GUK peregrino. IQw, aliqiud de quodam Pocockio. 
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ll", 12™, de Syria, Soljma. l*", M"*, de Hose^ 
& queicu, & de juvme quodam valde sene. IS'", 16'", 
de ^tna, & qoomodo JEitBa Focodcio fit valde d- 
milis. 17", IS"*, de tuba, aatro, umbra, flammis* 
rotis, Pocockio Htm negleeto. Cseteia de Christianu, 
OttomaniB, Babyloniifi, Aninbiu, & gravisnma agio- 
rum melancholia; de Cassar^ . i'Vaoco, * Nestoie, & 
nuserando juvenis cujusdun floientissimi fato, anno 
xtatia BUte centesimo premstar^ abrepti. Quie omnia 
cum accurate ezpenderis, necesse est ut oden hano 
meam admiranda plane varietate comrt^re fatearis. 
SaUto ad KitaVos phrilciscor, lauzo ab illis dooan- 
duB. Prius vero Pembrochienses toco ad certamea 
PoeHeum. Vale. 

Ulustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 

* Fid tlacco, animo paulo attend(s«, scripdnem Manme. 
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Of Mr Hichard Duxe I can find few menumals. 
He waB bred at Westmiitttei and Cambridge ; and 
Jacob rdates, that he iMs scane time' tutor t» tba 
Duke of Biebmond. 

He appears from hh writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compositioiu ; and being con- 
sdouB of his powers, when he left the uniTeisity, he 
oilisted himself among the wits. He was the fmrai- 
liar friend of Otw&y ; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the translations of Orid and Juve- 
naL In his Review, though unfinished, are some vi- 
gorous lines. His poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praised. 

With the wit he seems to have shared the disso- 
luteness of the limes ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a wit was afraid to say his 
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prayers ; and whatever might have heen bad in the 
first part of his life, was surely condemoed and re- 
formed by his better judgment. 

In l6Bd, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge he wrote a poem on 
tibe marriage of the Lady Aqne with George Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took orders ; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for 
that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In L710, he was presented by the Bishop of Win- 
(^leater to the wealthy llvii^ ^f Witney Ja Ozford- 
ahire, which he enjc^ed but a few montbjs. On Fe> 
Isuuy Ift 1710-11, having returned frwn an eiriw-, 
tainment, he was found dead the next sHUOliBg. Hi« 
death if mentMHSied in Swift's JpuimJ. 
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William Kino was bom in LeodcB in 1G68 ; the 
stmofEzekieiL Kingt a gentleman. He was sUiedto 
tile &mily of Qaicndo*. 

Ftofa Westminster-sohool, where he was a mJu^ 
OD the &BiMUtiM vader the can of Dr Buahy, be 
was at dghteoa eleeted to Chmfc-chutch, in 1681 ; 
when he is said to have protemted his studies with 
BO much intenseness and activity, Uut before b« 
was es^t years skandiDg he had read orer, and mbde 
itmida upon, twoity-tmi thousand odd hundred 
books and JBannscnpts. The books were certainly 
not Tery long, the mannia^tt not very difficult, wa 
the remarks very large ; for the caleulatw will find 
that be dispatched seven a day for every day of hU 
^bt years ; with a remnant that more than satisfies 
most other students. He took his degree in the 
UMBt flxpcsiuTe mamwr, as a grand eompountler ; 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a eonmdmaUe 
fiotuiie. 

In IfiSfl, the same year in which he was made 
: «f artt^ he imfabshed a omfiitation of Varil- 
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las's aceouut of Wickliffe ; and, engag^g in the study 
of tbe civil law, became doctor in 1693> and was 
admitted advocate at Doctor Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and aatirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account of HenmarJtt in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the Opiwrtunity of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his adversaries suspect that all subordina- 
tion and govemmeat is endangered. 

This hook offended Prince Geo^ ; and the Danoh 
tninister presented a memori^ against it The priii> 
dples of its author did not please Dr Kii^; and 
therefore he undertook to confute part, and laugh at 
the rest. The controversy is now forgotten : and books 
of this kind seldom lire hmg, when interest and ns- 
sratment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the eontrorersy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those 'visia tried 
what Wit could perform in opposition to Ijeaming, 
Ml a question which Learning only could dedda 
- In 1699, was published by him A Journey -to 
Jjondon, after the method of Dr Martin Uster, who 
had published A Jommey to Paris. And, in 1700, 
he satirised the Royal Society, at Irast Sir Ham 
Sloane their president, in two dialogues, intituled 
me Tranaadioner. 

Though he was a r^ular advocate in the coorts 
of dvil and canon law, be £d not lore his pn>- 
feiaoii) nor indeed any kind of buaineK whidi in- 
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tMTUptod bit volaptuvy. dieaow, or iorted. him to 
iftme.&om' (hat .indulgence in which only he could 
'find delight. Hia jeput«^(Hi u a dvili^ was yet 
maintaiBed hy his judgnients in the .courts of Dele- 
gates, and i»iaed v«7 lugh by the addteas and know- 
ledge whioh be dtsooTened in 1700, when he defend- 
ed the. Earl of Ang^esea against bis lady, afterwards 
X)udiess of Buckingbainshire, who qued for a divorce, 
and c^btokied itu 

The es:{>eKise (d* his pleasures, and n^leot of husl- 
neas, bad now kssesed his revenues ; and he was 
willing to accept q£ a settlement^ iQ .Ireland, where, 
dhaat ITOS. he was made judge of the admiralty, 
connuflsidner. of tbo priae*, .keeper of the records in, 
Bermingtott's- tower, and vjctr-geperal to Dr Marsh, 
thepnmafeu./ 

J&U dt is viun to. pot wealth wiUun the reach of ^ 
lunfdxtimU Aot jttreteh o«tJM» bai]4 to take it 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
hiaradf, inrU;rtoQ,:xn)e.>af the judges^ who had a plea- 
ssHt bouse ca21ed Moustown, aei^ JQi^in, to which 
King fireqventlyrielwed;; delighting to. D^ect bis in- 
terest, £n^t;hiB caresi and desert his du^. 

1 Hcae iie.,wroto Mu^^ ^Manntoum* & poem ; by 
wMch. tbotigkijuudfiilrniados in the ]mde of saga- 
utj. have giTen- it a poetical interpretation, was meant 
ongiBaQyiia more than it expressed, , as it was dic- 
tated :-only bytbia author's d^ht in the quiet (^ 
Mountown.. 

■JEn 1708, w&en Lord Wb^tfSiTasiSWt to govern 
bcimd, Kingretumed to X^ondon, with j^is poverty, 
his idlenras, and his wit ; and published some ess^yn^ 
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called Useful Trtmsactiona. His Voyage to ike 
l»Umd of Cajamai is particularly commeDded. • He 
then wrote the Art ofljote, a poem remarkable, not- 
withstanding its title, ioc purity vS sentinunt ; and 
in 1709imitated Horace in an ^ffo^Gndery.whi^ 
he published, with some letteFB to Dr Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared as A lovier af the church, on 
the side of Sacheverell ; and was su{^(»ed to have 
concurred at least in the projectiim oS the Examiner. 
His eyes were open to all the operations of Whiggiem ; 
and he bestowed some strictures upon Dr Kennett'a 
Adulatory sermon at the funeiid of the Duke of D&. 
Tonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Godt, a book ooin- 
posed for schools, was written by him in 1710. The 
work is useful ; but might have been prodused with- 
out the powers of King. The same year« he pulUlsh- 
ed Rftfiotts, an hist^cal essay ; and a poem, intaid- 
ed to dispose the nation to thi^k as he thou^t t£ 
the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without tiie ttodile (tf sir 
■ tendance. Or the mortificatioD of a leqaest, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the same party, brought him the key of the ^asetf 
teer's office. He was now ^ain placed in a pl^fc< 
able employment, and ^;ain thr&w t^ benefit away. 
An act of insolvency made his bnnness at that tiOte 
particularly troublesome ; and be would not widt tiH 
hurry shoidd bti at Ai 6nd, but4mpatiently fiisigned^ 
it, and retiunjed to his Vnteited iiid^^ee and a 
mentt. 
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One of his amusementa at Lambeth) where he re- 
sided, was to mortify Dr Temson, the archbishop, by 
a public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to 
Hill ; an event with which Tenison's political bigotry 
did not suffer him to be delighted. King was resolved 
to counteract his sullenness, and at the expense of a 
few bairels of ale filled the neighbourhood with ho- 
nest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health decUned ; he 
grew weaker by d^ees, and died on ChristmasHlay. 
Though his life had not been without irr^^arity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and hia death 
was pious. 

After this relation it vriU be naturally supposed, 
that his poems were rather the amusements of idle- 
ness than efforts of study ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert tiian aatoauh ; that his thoiights sel- 
dom aspired to sublimity ; and that, if his vene was 
easy and hia images familiar, he attained what he 
derared. His purpose is to be rawry ; Imt perhaps, 
to cDJoy his mirth, it may be sometimes necessary to 
think well of his t^inions. 
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He proceeds : " Having so long experienced your 
" care aod indulgence, and been formed, as it were. 
" by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
** which my meanness produces would be no^ only in- 
*• justice, but sacrilege." 

He publBhed, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague ofAffiena ; a subject of which it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it. To these he added 
afterwards a poem ou Mr Cowley's death. 

After the ' Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recranmendation, was made cha|dain to the 
Duke of Bu^ingham, whom he is said to bare help^ 
ed in writing the Rekearial. He was likewise chap* 
lain to tlie king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
house began those philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and became one of the ' £eUows : and when, after 
their incorporation, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the public to the new. institutioil, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which he published in 
1667. This is one of the few books which selection 
of s^timent and elegance of diction hare beoi able 
to preserve^ though writteil.iipon a.subject flux and 
tifansitbry. The Hiatory of the Royal Society is now 
read,' not with the wish to know what they were then 
'doing;' but how thdr Transactions are exhibited by 
Sprat 

In the liext year Ue published " Observations on 
SorlneTe's Voyage into' liiiigland, in a Letter to 
Mr WtEoT This is a work rati ilUperfonned ; but 
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perhaps rewaided with at least its full -propottioQ of 
praise. - - 

In 1668, be published Cowley's Ldtin poem^ and 
pre6xed in Latiu the life of the authw; which 
he afterwards amplified, and placed be&^ Cowley's 
EtgliBh worki, whidi were by will commifte^ ta his 
care. 

Ecdesaaiical benefice now fell fast: upoa him. 
In 1668, he beoaiQe a piebendaty of Westnuntter, 
and had afterwarda the clwrch of St Mai^aret, ad- 
joiniag to tbe Abbey. He was. In 1664^ made canon 
o£ Windsor ; in 1683, Dean of Westibinster ; and, 
in 1684, Bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the history 
of the Rye-bouse Plot ; and, in 1685, published " A 
true Account and Declaration of the^ bondd Con- 
sjuracy against the late King, his present Majesty, 
and the pireBent Garemment ;" a performance which 
iie thought oouTenieitt; aliber t^ ReTolution, to ex- 
toiuate and excuse. ' 

' ' The same year, bemgcieric of the closet'totbe king, 
lie was made de^ of thti chapel-royal ; and, the year 
.'sfteiiwazds, received the latf proof ofhismastet'accAi'' 
ifidenoe, by 'being appointed one of the copindssB^aS 
^ ecclesiastical afi^s. Onthe:criticaI'day,'nhenihe 
J)^isera^t0n;diBtiDguiahed the true sirns of the ctuirdi 
of England, he stood. neniez; and penmttad it to be 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate his 
oonscdenoe; and, when' the Hshop of' London was 
brought be&ie them, gate fail Toice in bis &Tonr. 
Thus for he sa&red interest or obedience to 
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«ury lulu ; Imt iuttber he lefesed to go. When 
be found l^t the powers of the egclesiasdcal com- 
miKdon were to-be exercued agaimt those who had 
i^^ued the X>«clwationi he wrote to the lords, and 
other commisdoners, a formal pn^eaakqi of hia un- 
williogness to exercifle that autiuHity any longer, 
and withdrew himself from theni. Aftcx they had 
toad his letter> diey adjoumed for six months, and 
BcarOely ever niiet afterwards. '' 

When King Jnoes was frighted away, and a new 
gorenunent was to be settled, Sprat was one of 
those who conmdered, in a conference, the great 
qAestion, Whether the crown was vacant ? and man- 
fully spoke in favour of his old master. 

J^e oompUed, however, with the new estabUsh- 
coent, and was left unmolested ; but, in 1692, a 
cttjange- attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted' 
jOS in&mow crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
Ijud, pruonen 19 Newgate. These men drew up an 
Association, in which they whose nanes were sub- 
scribedl, . declared tb^ reqolution to restore Kong 
James, to sei^e the Princess of Ocsi^ dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
■King James when he should land. To ,this they put 
the lumes of Sanoroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy of Dr Sprat's name 
WW obtdned by a fictitious request, to which an 
answer m his own han^ was desired. Htf huid was 
(Signed so well, that he confessed it might have de- 
ceived, himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, b»ng sent agaii) with a plauuUe message, was 
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Tery euiimu to see the bouse, and partieulatiy ittu 
pwtnnate to be let into the study ; whdre, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leaVe the association. I'his. 
however, was dcxded bim ; and he dtopped it in a 
flower-pot in the pariour. 

Young now laid en information before the Vntf 
Council; and May>7, 169S, the bishop -was arrested, 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict gn«id 
eleven days. His house was searebed, and direc- 
tions woe given that the flower-pots should be in- 
spected. The messengers, however, missed the room 
in which the paper was left. Blackhead went there- 
fore a third time ; and finding bis paper wbei^ he 
bad left it, brought it away. 

The bishop having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and ISth, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with his accasers. Young 
I persisted, witb the most obduirate impudence, against 
the strongest evidence'; but the resolution of Black- 
bead by degrees gave way. There remained at last 
no doubt of the bishop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progress, and de- 
tected the characters of the two informers, and pub- 
'lished an account of his own exa^mnation and de- 
liverance ; which made such an impression Upon 
bim, that be commemorated it through life by a 
-yearly day of thanksgiving. ■ ' 
' With what hope, or what interest, the villains, had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to prove, w&s never discovered. 
After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put 
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the pttUic in ounmotioD, he hmesUy appeoed amoBg 
the friends of tbe church. He lived to hii serenty- 
ninth year, and died May 20, 1713. 

Bmuet IB not very &vouiabIe to his taemory ; but 
he and Buznet were (Ad nvt^. On aome puWe 
oooasion they both preached befbtc' the House of 
. Commons. There pierailed ia those days ac iode'- 
cent custom : Tfhen the {xvaober toiidied any favou- 
rite topic in a manner that delighted his uidienc^ 
their approbation was ntpressed by a loud hian, con 
tinued in proportioQ to their zeal .or pleagur& 
When Burnet preached, part of his congr^ation 
hummed m loudly and so long, that he sat down to 
enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchieC 
When Sprat preached, be likewise was honoured 
ifvith the like animating hum; but he stretched put 
his hand to the congr^ation, and cried, " Peac^ 
peace, I pray you, peace !" 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who h^ been no careless observer of the pasr 
sages of those times. 

Burnet's seimon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living irom the King, which, he said, was of ai 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, 
The History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- " 
ley. The Answer to Sorbiere, The Hist<»y of the 
Kye-house Plot, the Relation of his own Kxamina- 
tian, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it ob- 
^ervfid, with great juBtness, that every book is of a 
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4Ufereat kind, and that each hu its distinet and 

My buBtness iS' ddly with bis ipoems. He oonri- 
dered Qcmiay as a model ; and supposed tliat, as he 
waa Hjnitatcd, perfection was ap^HoachedL Nothing, 
i^eidbve, bnt Pnubnc Hberty was to be expected. 
TheK'is in his few: productionB no want of such con- 
ccats as he thoof^t exodlest ; and of those our judge* 
ment may be settled by the first that appears in his 
jn'aiBe of Cromwell, where he says, that Cromwdl'fi 
" time, like man, will grow white as it gronra old." 
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The life of the Eabl (rf Halifax was properly 
that of an artlijl taxd active statesman, employed in 
balancing parties, contrivii^ expedientB, and com- 
bating oppofiition, and exposed to the Ticiseitudes of 
advancement and degradation; but, in this eolleo- 
tion, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pro- 
perly be propin'tioned not to bis influence iu the state, 
but to his rank among the writen of verse. 

- Chasles Montague -was bran April 16, 1661, 
at Hiffton, in NorthionptAnshire, the son of Mr 
Geoige Montague, a yonnget- son of the Earl of Man- 
chester. He was educated irstinthe country, and 
;tlim removed to Westmiftster, where, in 1677, be 
-was chosen a king's scholu*, and reuHumended him- 
' self to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contracted a very .intimate friendship with Mr 
Stepney; and, in 1682, when Stepney was elected at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
pnceed till the year foUowiag, he was afi^d lest by 
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being placed at Oxford he might be separated from 
bis companion, and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without wMting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was ahready a cchool-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr Montague, was then master of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. Here 
he commenced an acquaintance with the great' New- 
ton, which continued through his life, and was at last 
9ttested by a legaoy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of King Chariei 
made such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, that 
be was invited to towb, - and introduced by that uni- 
versal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in the Cify Jifouseand ike Cotmtry 
Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
He signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
and sat in the Convention. He aboutthe same time 
married the Countess-dowager of Manchester, and 
intend^ to have taken orders ; but afterwards alter- 
ing his purpose, ,be purcbased, ibr ISOQ/. the place 
of one of the clerks of the council, . 

After he h^d writtea his epistle t» tiie victwy of 
the Boyne, his patrop Doraet introduced him to King 
William, with this expression : " Sir, I have brought 
»* a mouse to wait on ^ur Mi^esty." To which the 
King is sud to have called, " You do weU to put 
" me in the way of nuking a mam of him ;" and 
ordered him a pensii>n of five hundred pounds. 
Thjs story, however current, seema to bare be^ 
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made after the event. The King^s answer implies a 
greater acquaintanee with our prorerbial and fami- 
liar diction than King William could possibly have 
attained. 

In 169I> being member of the House of Com- 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the asastance of counsel in trials for hij^h-treason i 
. am), in the midst f^ his speech failing into some 
o(n)insiont was for a wlule nlent; but* recovering 
himself, observed, " how teastmable it was to allow 
" counsd to men called as criminals before a court 
" df justice, when it aj^ieared how much the presence 
*' of that assembly could disconcert one of their own 
"body." 

After this be rose fast into honours and employ- 
ments, being made <me of the commisraonerB of the 
treasury, and called to the Privy-council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt oi the re- 
ctHoage, which waa in two years happily completed. 
In 1696, he projected the general Jund, and nused 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after enquiry con- 
cbrxdng a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the Commons, that Charles 
Montague, esquire, had deserved his Majesh/'s Ja- 
vour. In 1698, being advanced to the first com- 
tnission of the treasul'y, he was appointed one of the 
r^;ency in the king's absence ; the next year he was 
made auditor of the extdiequer, and the year af^ 
created Baron Halifax. He was, however, impeach- 
ed by ^e Commons ; but the articles were dismissed 
by the Lords. 
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At tbe acccfltaon of Queen Anne heiraadimiiiwed 
fenn the ccnindl ; and in the firtt parliamemt of her 
reign was again attacked by the Common^ and 
again escaped by the protection of the Liords. In 
1704 be wrote an answer to Brimeley's speech 
against occasional conformity. He headed the En- 
qoiry into the danger of the Chozch. In 1706, be 
proposed and n^otiated the Union with ScotLmd.; 
and when the Elector of Hanover had received the 
Ciarter, ^iter the act had passed for securing, ^te 
Protestant succession, he was appointed to carry the 
enaigni c£ the wder to the electoral court. He 
tat as one of the judges of Sachererell; bnt voted 
for a mild sentence. Being now no longer in fa- 
vour, he omtrived to obtain a writ for summoning 
tife electoral, prince to parliament as Dnke of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of 
the r^ents ; and at the accession of Geo^ the 
First was made Earl of Hali&x, knight of the Gar- 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reversion of the audittxr- 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that die works 
would not miss of celebratJon. Addison began to 
praise him early.^and was. followed or accompaliied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forebore to flatter him in his life. 
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«iid after his death q>oke of him. Swift with tligitt 
censure, and Pope in the character of Bufo with aori- 
mobieDs contempt: 

He was, as Fepe says, "fed with dedications;" 
for Tickell affirms that no dedieaticai was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited fxiaae with the 
guilt of flattery,^ and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his asrar- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on rules, but on experience and comparison, 
judgment is always in some d^^ree subject to affec- 
tion. Very near to admiration is the. wish to ad- 
mire. 

Every man willingly g^ves value to the praise 
which he receives, and concdders the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that nnd^standing which selected 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, those performances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds 
a power always operating, though not always, because 
not wilUngly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so increased, that modest praise will 
no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Hdifax, 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
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attractJons than those of his poetiy, of whicb a short 
tiine has vitberecl the beauties. It would now be 
esteemed no himoiir, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verses, to be tdd, that, in strains either 
fioniliv or solemn, he angs like Montague. 
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The life of Dr Fabnell ii a task which I doold 
very villiiigly decline, since it has been lately writ- 
ten by Goldimitb, a man of each variety of powen, 
and such felicity of performance, that he always 
Hemed to do best that which he was doing ; a man 
who had the art of bdng minute without tediousnes^ 
and general without confusion ; whose language was 
caucus without exnbenmce, exact without constraint, 
and easy without weakness. 

What snch an author has told, who would tell 
again? I have made in abstract from his la^er nar- 
rative ; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity t^ paying due tribute 
to the memcffy of Goldsmith. 

Thouas Fabnell was the son <tf a common- 
we^thsman a£ the same name, who, at the Restora- 
tion, left Congleton in Cheshire, wh^re the family 
had been est^lidied for sevo^ centuries, and, 
aetJ^ng in Iiidwid, puibhased tta estate, which, with 
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his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, who 
nas bom at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual 
education at a grammar-school, was, at the age of 
thirteen, admitted into the College, where, in 1700, 
he became master of arts ; and was the same year 
ordained a deacon, though under the canonical age, 
by a dispensation from the Bishop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest; 
and in 1705, Dr Ashe, the Bishop of Clc^her, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clt^her. About 
the same year he married Mrs Anne Minchin, an 
amiable lady, by whom he had two schis, who.died 
young, and a daughter who long EUzvived' him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of QUeen 
Anne's reign, Famell was persuaded to change his 
party« not without much censure ftom those whna 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry .as 
a valuable reinforcement. When the Karl of Oxford 
was told that Dr Famell waited »nong th^ crowd 
in the outer room, he went, by the persua^on (£ 
Swift, with bis treasurer's staff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him wdcome; and. as 
may be inferred, from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to bis cmiTirial hours, 
but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favourites of the great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in no great 
need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want amlnUon or vanity, 
was desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to 
show how worthy be was of high preferment As 
be thought himself' qualified to become a pc^mlv 
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preacher, be displayed his elocution with great suo-' 
cess in the pulpits of London; hut the Queen'i death 
putting aa end to his expectations, abated his dili- 
gence ; and Pope represents him as falling from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life be vas too much a lorer of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more 
likdy to obtain foi^ireness fiom mankind, the un- 
timely death of a' darling son ; or, as others tell, the 
loss of his nvife, who died (1712) in the midst of his 
expectations. 

He was now to derire every future addition to his 
preferments from his personal interest with his pri- 
vate friends, . and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly rec<Hnmended by Swift' to Archlnshop 
King, who gave him a -prebend in 1713; and in 
May 1716 presented him to the vicarage of Finglass 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Sucb notice iJtom such a man inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of which he has been accused 
was not §7088, of not notorious. 
. JBut his joospertty did not last loug. His end. 
whatever was- its cause, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment litile ifaore than a year ; for 
in July 1717, in ins thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Qiester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poeta who 
take dehght in writing. He contributed to the pa- 
pers of that time, and px(^bly published more than 
he owned. He lefl many compositions behind him, 
of^ndiich F«pe selet^ed those which he thought best, 
aiid.dbdiGiBted.tkem to.the £ari of Ojiford. Of these 
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Goldmith has given an opinitHi, and his criticdsm it 
is seldom safe to contntdiGt. He bestows just pr^se 
upon " The Rise of Woman." " The Fairy Tale," 
and the PervigiUtmt Veneri*; but has very proparly 
remarked, t^t in " The Battle of Mioe and Fn^" 
the Gredc names have not in English their original 
effect. 

He tells ns, that " The Bookwonn'' is translated 
from Beza; but he should have added, with modenr 
applicationi : and, when he disoorets iJiat " Gay 
Bacchus" is translated from Angurellus, he ought to 
have remarked that the latter part is purely Famell's. 
Another poem, " When Spring c(Hnes on," is, he 
aays, taken from the French. I would add, that the 
description of " Bairennets," in his verses to Fop^ 
was bOTrowed from Secundus ; hut lately searching 
for the passage, which I had formerly read, I could 
not find it. The " Night-piece on Death" is indi- 
rectly preferred by Goldsnith to Gn^a Ch»cfa» 
yard ; but, in my opinion^ Gfay has the advantage 
of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment He 
observes, that the story of " The H«mit" is in More'g 
Dialt^ues and Howell's Letters, and sn^^mses it to 
have been ori^nally Aralnan. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the ** Ele* 
gy t» the old Beauty," which is peihaps the meanest; 
nor of the " All^;ory on Man," the happiest of Far- 
nell'B performances. The hint of the "Hymn to 
Contentment" I suspect to have been bomnved fiam 
Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamdl is not great ex- 
tent of con^ehennoUf or fertility of mind. Of the 
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little that appears, still less is his own. His pruse 
must be derived from the easy sweetness of his dic- 
tion: in his verses there is more happiness than 
pains; he is sprightly without effort, and always 
delights, though he never ravishes ; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is 
some appearance of elaboration in " The Hermit," 
the narrative, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of 
his other compositions it is impossible to say whether 
they are the productions of nature, so excellent as 
not to want the help of art, or of art so refined as 
to resemble nature. 

This otHidsm r^tes only to the pknes published 
1^ Pope. Of the lai^ appendages which I Bnd in 
the last edition, I can only say, that I know not 
irhence they came, nor hare ever enquired whither 
they are gdng. They stand upon the faith (Hf the 
compilers. 
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Samuel Garth was of a goQcl funily in York- 
nhire, and from some sebool in bis own country be- 
came a student at Peter^housein Cambridge, where 
he resided till- he became doctor of physic (m July 
the 7tb, I69I- He was examined before: the -Col- 
lie at London on JVIarch the ISth, 1691-2, uid 
admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. He was soon 
so much distinguished by his conversation and ac- 
complishments, as to obtain very extensiTe practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
cliffe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
" Dispensary ;" an undertaking of which some ac- 
count, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have bad more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I win not stay to enquire; biit, I believe, 
every man has found in physicians great liberality 
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juod dignity of wntinvent, very ptonpt efiusion of 
beneficence, and nUlingnesB to ^rt a luozative art 
where th^re is no hope of lucre. A^greeably to this 
cfaaractto, the College of Fhyuoians, in July l687t 
published an edict, requiring all the fellows, caa- 
didatee, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice 
to the neighMuring poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, 
a question being made to whom the appellati<Hi of 
the poor should be extended, the CoU^e answered, 
that it should be sufficient to bring a testimonial 
from thi dei^man offidating in the parish where 
the patient resided. 

AiWr'a year's experioice, the physicidnG found 
their charity frustrated by some malignant (^^MHi- 
tion, and made to a great degree vain by the high 
]aice of physic ; they therefore voted, in August 
168S, that the laboratory of the College should be , 
accommodated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room prepared for their reception ; and that 
the .contributors to the expense should manage the 
charity. 

Jt was noYf expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines; 
but they took another course. Thinking the whole 
de^u pernicious to thdr interest, they endeavomed 
to ruse a faction agunst it in the College, and found 
sense physicians mean enough to solicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counsels of the Col- 
lege. The grieater part, however, enforced by » now 
edict, is 1694, the former order oi 1687, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldennep, who appointed a 
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connpittee to tiest with the College, and sctde the 
mode oi administeriDg the charity. 

It wai derared by the aldennen, that the testiin»> 
nials of chuichwardens and overseen should be ad- 
BUtted ; asd l^at all hired servants, and all appren- 
tices to faandierafitsmen, shonid be considered as 
poor. This likewise was granted by the College. 

It was then considered who shoold distribute the 
medkines, and who should settle thrat prices, Tht 
pfaysicianB procured sonw apothecaries to imdntake 
the dispensation, and ofi^red that the wuden and 
company of the apothecaries should adjwt the price. 
This offer was rejected ; and the apotiiecarieB who 
had engaged to assist th,e charity were considered as 
traitfH's to the company, threatened vrith the impo* 
sition of troublesome offices, and deterred fircm the 
performance of their eng^emenfas. The .apotheca- 
ries ventured upon public oppodtion, and presented 
a kind of remonstrance gainst the d^gn to the 
committee of the <nty, which the physidans conde- 
scended to confute ; and at least - the traders seem 
to have prevailed among the sons of trade ; f<a the 
proposal of the College having been considered, a 
paper of apjnobation was drawn uj^ bnt postponed 
and forgotten. 

The idiysidans still persisted; and in 1^6 ft sub- 
scription was raised by themselves, according to ai 
agreement prefixed to " The Dispensary." The poor 
were, for a time, supped with medicines ; for boir 
long a time, I knew not. The medidnal chaxitft 
like others, began with ardour, but soon iCBiiited, 
and at last died gradwdly away^ 
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About the time of the Bnbscriptifni hc^i the ac- 
tion of " The Dispensary." The poem, as its sobject 
was present and popular, co-operated with pasaiooi 
and itfejudices then prevalent, and, with sndi auxi- 
liaries to its intrinsic merit, was nniversally and 
liberally ap^uded. It waa on the side of charity 
against the intaigues of interest, and of r^^ular 
learning against Keentions mtorpation of medical au- 
thority; and was therefore naturally fifvonied by 
diose who read and can jndge of poetry. 

In 1697, C^aEth spoke i^t which is now called 
tiie Harveian Oration ; wtuoh the aathmrs of the 
Bi(^ta|diia mention with more praise than the pas* 
Mge <|uoted in their notea will fbUy justify. Garth, 
quaking of the miidiiefs done by quacks, has these 
eKptestions : " Non tamen telis rulnerat ista agyr- 
" tamm coUuries, sed theriaca quadam ma^ poni- 
" dosa, noa pyrio, sed pulrere nesdo quo exotico 
** eertat, mm globidii jAumbds, sed pihilis «que le- 
" thahbuB interfidt" This was certunly thought 
fine by the authra-, and ia still admired by his bio- 
gra^^er. In October 170S, he became one of the 
caiBora of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit.cat club, and, by consequence 
familiarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
minatiraL In ITIO, when the government fell into 
other hands, he writ to Lord Godolphin, on his dis- 
miasion, a short poem, whicb was criticised in the 
Examiner, and so sncoessfutty either defended or 
excused by Mr Addison, that, for the sake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 
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At the acceasum of the present fanuly, his merits 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the sword of his heto, MarlhoroDgh ; and was 
made j^ysioian in ordinary to the -Bung and physi- 
etan-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition <^ Ovid's Metamor- 
jAstees, translated by sereral hands ; whidi he re» 
eommended by a Pre&oe, written with more osten^ 
tation than ability; .his. nottOns are balf-formed, 
and his materials innnethodusdly oohfiised. Thia 
was his iast work. He died, Jan. 18, 1717-18,'and 
was buried at Harrow-on-.the-HiU. 

His personal character .seetns to have- been sorial' 
and liberal. He communieated himaelf through a 
Very wide extent of' ooquaintaiice; and though firm 
in a party, at a time when firmness included viru- 
lence, yet he imparted his kmdness to those who 
were not supposed to favour his princi^es. He was 
an early eocourager of Pope, and was at -once the 
friend of Addison and -of Granville. He is accused 
of voluptuousness and irreligiou ; ahd Pope, who 
says, that " if ever there was a good Christian, with- 
" out knowing himself to be so, it was Dr Gfarth," 
seems not able to deny what he is angry to hear, and 
loth to confess. ' ■ 

Pope afterwards ^dared himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
having been privately reoondled. It is observed by 
Lowth, that there is leas dist^ee thui is diought 
betwe^i sceptidsm and popery; and that a mind, 
wearied with perpetual doubt, vrillibgly jseeks repose 
}n the bosom of an infallible duucl). 
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His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In " The Dispensary" there is a strain of 
smooth and free versiiicatioQ ; but few lines are emi- 
nently elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, 
and few rise much above it. The plan seems form- 
ed without just propratiou to the subject ; the means 
and end hare no necewary connection. Resnel, in 
his Preface to Pope's Bssay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no discrimination oJF c^uacters ; and that what 
any one says might, with equal propriety, have been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps, 
open to critidsm ; but the composititm can Beldam be 
ehaxged with inaccmscy or negUgenfe. The urthoc 
never slumbers in self-indulgence; his full- vigour ii 
'always exerted ; scarcely a line is left unfiniished ;: hbs 
is it easy to> find an expzesdon used by ooustoujit, or 
a thought', imp^eetly expressed. It was remarked 
by Pope, Aat " The Dispensary" had been corrected 
.in every edition, and that every obainge was an im- 
provement. It-appears, howcVer, to viaat sometbi^ 
of poetical ardour, and something of general delecto> 
tiou ; and, theref(we, since it has been ,no longer supr 
ported by accidental and intrinsic popularity, it has 
been scarcely able to suppnt itsdf. 
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Nicholas Roite wm bom at Little Eeckfoid, n 
BecUwrdshire, id 1673. His &mily had long possess- 
ed a coosiderable eat&te, wtth a good liouae, at Lamt- 
bertoUB in DeTonshire.* His' ancestor from iriiom 
he desce&ded in a direct Ime reeaTed the anns banre 
hy his descendants ibr his bravery in the Holy War. 
Hit fe^er, John Rowe, who vraa the first that quit- 
I, ted his paternal acres to practise any part of profit, 
pto&ssed the lavr, and published BenloVs and I>Byi- 
son's A^Kntt in the reign of James the Second, when, 
in opposition to the no^ns, then diligently propo- 
gated, «f dispensing power, be ventured to remari: 
how low his authors rated tbe prerogative. He was 
made a seijeant, and died April 30, 1693. He was 
buried in the Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate ; and, being afitdwards removed to Westminster 
was at twelve years chosen one of the King's scholars. 
His master was Busby, who suffered none of his eeho- 
lars to let their powers lie useless ; and his exercises 

* In the Villare, Lamerlon, 
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in mveal langiu^es are said to have been writteB wiUi 
mcommon degrees of el^aoce, aod yet to have coat 
liim very little labour. 

At eisiteen he had, in his fathei's opinion, maile 
advances in learning sufficient to quaKfy him for the 
study of law, and was entered a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for eoaie time he read Statutes 
and Reports with proficiency proportionate to the 
force of his mind, which was already mob that he 
endeavoured to eampreh^id law* not aa a series of 
preeedenii, or collection of positive preoepts, but u 
a system of .xatuaial gov^ament, and impartial jiU' 
tice. . 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the deadi of 
his father, left more to his own direction ; and prafaa- 
bfy &om that time sofibred law gtadnally to give way 
to poetry. At twenty-five he ptodnced " The Am- 
bitious Step-HoAer," which was received with so 
much favour, that he devoted himself firom that time 
whoHy to elegant Uteratore. 

Hia nest tragedy (1702) wai " TameElaae," in 
iriiich, under the name of Tameriane, he intended 
to charaoterixe King William, and I^ewis the Four- 
teenth under Bigaaet. The virtues of Tamerlame 
leem to have been arlntrarily assigned him by his 
poet; for I know not that history ^ves my othtf 
qn^ties than those wlut^ make a conqueror. The 
fiidiion however of the time was, to accumulate upon 
I^ewis all that can raise horror and detestation ; and 
whatever good was withheld from him,' that it might 
not he tiummsHay, was bestowed upon King WU- 
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This ^/as the tragedy which Rowe valued most, 
abd that, which probably, by the help of pohtical 
auxiliaries, excited most applause; but occasioaal' 
poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. 
Tamerlane has for a Iwg time been acted only once a, 
year, on the night when King William lauded. Our 
quarrel with Lewis has been long over ; and it now 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see him panted' 
with a^ravated features,' like a Saracen upon a sign. 

" The Fair Penitent," his next prodnctien (1703), 
is one of the most pleasing trageiUes on the stage, 
where it still keeps its turns of appearing, and pro- 
bably will long keep them ; for there is scarcely any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by the fable, 
and so delightful by the language. The story is do^ 
mestic, and therefcne eadly received by the im^in^ 
tion, and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious, and soft or spri^tly as oc- 
casion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been 
expanded by Richardson into Lorehice; but he has 
excelled his original in the moral effect of the fictioQ. 
.Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too much 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and de- 
testation, to make virtuous resraitment over^power all 
the benevolenee whidi wit, elegance, and courage, na^ 
turally exdte ; and to lose at last the bero in the 
villain.. 

The Mth act is not equal to the fanner ; the evexts 
of the drama are exhausted, and little renuuus^but 
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to tallc of what is past^ It fa«fi been observed, tbat 
the title of tbo play does not snlRciently correspoDd 
with the behanour of Calista, who at last shews no 
evident s^s of repentance, but may be leasonsbly 
suspected of feeling pain from detcctiiai rather than 
from guilt, and ex|ffesea more shame then 8<nTow, 
and more rage than shame. 

Hia next (1706) was " UlyBEes;" which, with the 
conunon fate of mytholi^cal stories, u now generally 
Delected. We have been too early acqu^nted with 
the poeticd bfflves, to-expect any pleasure from th^r 
revival ; ta show them aa they have already been 
shown, is to disgust by repetitirai ; to give them new 
qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by vioIatiBg 
tecrived notions. 

" The Royal Convert" (1T08) seems to have a bet- 
ter doim to longevity. The fable' is dravm from an 
obscure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
easily and properly adapted ; for, when objects are 
inipeTfectly seen, tbey easily take forms from imagina- 
ti(m. The scene lies ammig our ancestors in opi own 
country^ «id therefore very easily catches attention. 
Rodogune is a personage truly tr^cal, of high spirit, 
and violent paasioBB, great with tempestuous dignity* 
and wieked with a soul that vrould have been heroic 
if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to teU 
that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In " Tamerlane" there is some ridicu- 
lous mention of the god of love ; and Rodt^une, a sa- 
vage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thimder of Jupiter. 
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The pUy dkoovers its own date, bjr a ptediction of 
the UDion, in imitation of Cranmer*8 prophetic pro* 
mises to Henry the Kighth. The antidpatad hle»r 
inga of union are not very naturally intiDduMd, nor 
very happily exprened. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He 
ventored on a comedy, and product " Tfae.i^tQr;'' 
vith which, dunigh it was un&vourshly tceated by 
the audience, he was himself delighted ; for be is 
•aid to have sat in the house laughing with gceat 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own ofoiiiaiit 
pniduced a jest Bat, finding that he and Ihe pib- 
lie had no sympathy of miiUi, he tried at l^htcv 
scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared " Jaac 
Shore," written, as its author professes, " in imitation 
of Shakespeare's style." In what he thought hiiaidf 
an imitator of Shakeqteare, it is not easy to cooMHSfr 
The numbers, the diction, the scsitiments, and i^ 
oonduct, every thing in whidi imitation can omuui^ 
are remote in the utmost degree &om the mannw.ctit 
Shakespeare ; whose dramas it resembles only as it is 
an Englidi story, and as some of the persona have 
their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestic scenes and private distress, lays bold 
upon the heart The wife is forgiven because she re* 
pents, and the husband is honoured because be for- 
gives. This, therefore, is one of tiu»e piecsa which 
we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was " Lady Jane Grey." 
This aulgeet had been c^oseu by Mr Smith, whose 
papers were put into Rowe's hands, mdi aa he de- 
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scribes them in his preface. This pisy has likewise 
sunk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fcfftune exempted from any 
necessity of combating his inclinatioD, he never mote 
in disticss, and therefore does not appear to have evet 
written in haste. His works were finished to his own 
a{^irobation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
bmry. It is remarkable, that hb piologtus and epi- 
logues are all bis own, though he sometimes supplied 
others ; he afforded hdp, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessuily made him acquainted 
with Shakespeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tton, he undertook (L709) an edition of his works, 
from whidi he neither received much praise, nor seems 
to have expected it ; yet, I believe, those who compare 
it with former cojnes will find that he has done mate 
than he promised ; and that, without the pomp of 
notes or boasts of criticism, many passages are happi- 
ly resttB'cd. He prefixed a life of the author, such 
as tradition, then ^most expiring, could supply, and 
a preface; which cannot be said to discover mudi 
proftmdity or penetration. He at least contributed 
to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fOTtnne 1^ 
other arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for 
three years when the Duke of Queeusberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the Earl of 
Oxford for some public employment Oxfmd enjoin- 
ed him to study Spanish ; and when, some time after- 
wards, he came again, and said that he had mastered 
it, dismissed him with this congratulation, " Then, 
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'* Sir, I envy you the {Measure of reading Don Quixote 
" in the imiginal." 

This story is suflaciently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of lit»a- 
ture, should thus insult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit ; or how Rowe, who, was so keen a Whig that be 
did not willingly converse with men of the opposite 
party, could ask preferment fimn Oxford, it is not 
i»>w possible to discover. Pope, who tcdd the story, 
did not say on what occasion the advice was given ; 
' and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment, doubt- 
ed whethn any injury was intended him, but thought 
it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne's re^ ; but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the acces- 
uon of King Geoige he was made poet-laioeat ; I am 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nabum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to seek ' 
shelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewise 
one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the port 
of London. The Prince of Wales chose him clerk 
of his coundl ; and the Lord Chancellor Fark^, as 
soon as he received the seals, appointed, him, unasked, 
secretary of thb presentations. Such an accumulation 
of employments undoubtedly produced a very consi- 
derable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan*s 
" Pharsalia," which had been published in the Mis- 
cellanies, and doubtless received many praises, he un- 
dertook a version of the whole wwk, which he lived 
to finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been 
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j^nted under the care of I>r Welwood, who prefixed 
the author's life, in which is oontained the following 
character : 

" As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; 
" his face i^fular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
" soul was well lodged, so Ha rational and animal fa- 
" oulties excelled in a high degree. He had a qmck 
" and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a 
*' large compass of thought, with nngular dexterity 
" and easiness in making his thonghta to be under- 
" stood. He was master of most parts of polite leam- 
" ing, et^>ecially the classical authors, both Greek and 
" Latin ; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish 
" languages ; and spoke the first fiuently, and the 
" other two tolerably well. 

" He bad likewise read most of the Greek and 
" Roman histories in their original languages, and 
" most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
'* and Spani^. He bad a good taste in philosophy ; 
** and, having a firm impression of reli^on upon his 
" mind, be took great delight in divinity and eccle^ 
" siastical history, in both which he made great ad- 
" vances in the tiroes he retired into the country, 
" which was frequent He expressed on all occasions, 
" his full persuanon of the truth of revealed reli- 
" gion ; and heistg a sincere member of the establish- 
" ed church himself, he pitied, but condemned not, 
" those that dissented from it He abhorred the 
" prindplei o[ persecuting men up(m the-accoimt of 
" tbeir opinions in religion ; and, b^ng strict in bis 
" own, he took it not upon him to censure those of 
" another persuasion. Hia conversation was pleasant, 
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" witty, and karned, without the least tincture of af- 
" feetation or pedantry ; and his inimitaUe -manner 
" of diverting and enlivening the company made it 
"impossible for any one to be out of humour, when 
" he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be 
" entirely f<R«ign to his constitutkn ; and whatever 
" provocations be met with at any time, he passed 
" them over without the least thought of resentment 
'* or revenge. As Homer had a ZoUus, so Mr Rowe 
** had sometimes hit ; for there were not wanting 
« malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, 
" that would iK>w and then bark at his best per- 
" formances ; but be was ctmsdous of his own genius, 
** and had so much good-nature as to f<^ve them ; 
" nor could he ever be tempted to tetom them an 



" The love of learning and poetty made him not 
" the less fit for bnsinesa, and nobody applied him- 
" self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
*' The late Dnke of ^leensberry, vhen he was seore- 
" tary of state, made him Us secretary for public af- 
" ^rs ; and when that truly great man came to know 
" him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr Rowe 
" was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
" avenues were stopped to his prefmnent ; and, du* 
** nng the rest of that reign, he passed his time with 
" the Musea and his books, and smnetimea the eon- 
" versation of his friends. 

** When he had just got to be easy in Ids fortune, 
" and was in a fiur way to make it better, death 
** swept him away, and in him deprived the wrald of 
** me of the best men, as well at (me of th« best 
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** genittiei of the age. He died like a Christian and 
*' a philosopher, in charity wi^h bU mankind, and with 
** an abscdute lesignatian to the nail oi God. He 
** kept up his good-humom to the last ; and to<^ 
" leave of his wife and friends immediately before his 
** last agooy, with the same tranqmllity of mind, and 
" the same inAffevenee for life, as though be had 
** been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
" twice mamed ; first to a dauf^ter of Mr Parsons, 
'' (me oE the an^tora of the revenue ; and afto^ards 
" to a daughter of Mr Devenish, of a good family in 
" Danetabiie. By the fint be had a son : and by the 
" second a daughter, niarried afterwards to Mr Fane. 
** He died the uxA of December, 1718, in the forty- 
** fifth year of his age ; uid was buried the nine- 
" teenth of the same month in Westminster- abbey, 
" in the aisle where many <^ our Engluh poets are 
" interr^ over against C3iauoer, his body being at- 
** tended by a select number of his friends, and the 
" dean anA dmr officiating at the funeral" 

To this character, wluch is apparently given witii 
the fondness of a friend, may he .added the testimony 
of Pope, who says in a letter to Blount, " Mr Rowe 
** aecompaBud me, and passed a week in the Forest 
" I need not tell you how mudi a man of his turn 
** entertained me ; but I nust acquaint you, there 
** is a vivaoity and gaiety of disposition, almost pe- 
" culiar to Mm, which make it impossible to part 
** from bun'widiottt that nueasiuess which generally 
" succeeds all our pleasure." 

Pope has \eit behind him another mentaon of his 
oompanion, less advantageous, whieb is thus reported 
by Dr Warburton. 
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" Rowe, in Mr Pope's opsnion, m^tanted, a de> 
" cent character, but had no beni;. Mr Addison 
"was justly o^nded with some behaviour.. which 
** arose from that want, and atraoged himaelf itam: 
" him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr Piqie, 
" their common friend, knowing this, toojt an (^ 
** portunity. at some juneture of Mr Addison'« ad- 
** vanoement, to teU him how poor Rowe-was grieved 
" at his displeasure, atad what satisfadioa be ■ei- 
" pressed at Mr Addison's good fortune, . wbleb be 
" expressed so naturally, that he (Mr Bope); could 
" not but think him sincere. Mr Addison -rapMed, 
" * I do not suspect that he feigned ; but- the -levity 
** of bis heart ^ such, that' he is struck with' any new 
" adventure ; and it would afieot him |u8t in the 
"same manner, if he beard I vas gt^ to be 
" banged.' — Mr Pope said be could not deny hot 
** Mr Addison undnstood Rowe weU." 

This censure time has not -left us .the power of 
confirming or refuting ; bnt obserration Aaily shews, 
tiiat much stress is notito be laid on hyperboliesi ac- 
cusations, and pointed srautences, which even be that 
utters them denres to he oppkuded rather than cr&-. 
dited. AdtHson can' budly be supposed to have 
meant all that he saM. Few cbaractersoan bear the 
microscopic somtiny of wit quickened by ang».; and 
perhaps the best advice to autiion would-be,, that 
tbey diould keep out of the way of one .another. 

Rowe is chiefiy to be coDS»lered as a-tasgic writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at e«»aaedy be faH- 
ed so ignoroinionsly, that his Biter is not inserted 
in bis works; and his oosuioual poems and short 
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compositioDs are rarely worthy of Hilieir pnuse or 
censure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind 
seeking rather to amuae its leisure th^n to exercise 
its powers. 

In the constmetion of hia dramas, there is not 
much art; he is not a nice observer of the uniHes.' 
He extends time and varies place as his conveniencft 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, 
any violation of nature, if the change' be made be- 
tween the acts; for it- is uo less easy for the speo< 
tator to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
mJs done by Kowc^ in the middle of an ac^ is to 
add m<»re acts to the play, since an act is so much 
of the business as is transacted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; : as, in " Jane Gray," when we have been 
teziified witii all the dreadiul pomp of public execu- 
tion, and are wonderii^ how the Heroiiie or the poet 
win ^oceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some 
prcphetic rhymes, than — rpass and be gone — the soenp 
doses, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep seardi into nature any accurate 4^sarimi- 
nations of kindfed qualities, or nice display of pas- 
non in its progress';, all. is general and undefined. 
Kdr does he mudi interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shore, who is always seen and heard 
with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, 
with no resemblance to real sorrow, or to natural 
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Whence, then, hu Rowe hu repotation ? Fran 
file reaionableiiMS and propriety of some of bh Bome^ 
from the elegance of his dictioD, and the miavity of 
bis vene. He seldom moves either {nty ot tenor, 
but he frften elevates the Bentimenta; he leldom 
jneroeB the breast, but. he »iw9yB delights the ear, 
and often improves the understanding. 

His translation of the " Grolden Verses," and of 
the first book of QuiUet's Foam, have nothii^ in 
them remarksMe. The " Golden Verses" are te- 
diouB. 

The version of Lucan is oae of the greatest pt6- 
■tactions of English poetry ; fw there is porbi^ nime 
that so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of 
the original. Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatorial or philosophic dignity, rather, as Qnin- 
tilian observes, declamatory than poetical; full (tf 
ambitious morality and pointed sentences, oomiaiaed 
in vigorous and animated lines. This charaota 
Howe has very diligently and suceessfolly |n«8erved; 
His verrification, which is sudi as his c4mtenipovari» 
practised, mthont any attempt at innovatifm or im- 
provement, seldom wants dther melody or foBCB. Hia 
author's sense is lometinws a little dilated by addi- 
tioaal infusions, sad sometimes weakened by ttw 
moch exptouon. But such fkults are to be expected 
in alt translatioiia. from the constraint of measures 
and dittimiiitude 6f Iwguages. The " Phaisalia" of 
Bowe deserves more iratiee than it obtain^ .and M it 
is nore read wiU be more esteemed. 
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JosBi^ Addison was bora on liie Ist a£ May 
1672, at MilstoD. of wlildi fail Citiier, Lancelot Ad. 
dison, was then rector, near Ambrosebuiy in Wilt- 
riuie, and ^>peanng weak and unlikely to live, he 
«u cluistaied the same day. After the usual do> 
meatio edueatioo, which from the character of hit fa- 
ther may be reasonably Buppoaed to have given him 
atroBg imj^essions of piety, he wai cominitted to the 
< care of Mr Nuab at Ambrosebury, and ailerwarda 
of 3& Taylor at Saliibury. 

Not to name the school tx the masters of mm il- 
lustrious for literature, is a kind of historical firaud, 
by which honest fame ie iojunously diminished : I 
wndd theRfbre tzaee him through the whole prooesB 
ni his education. In 1683, in the beginning of his 
im^ib jtar, his &tfaer, bang made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried bis family to his new rest- 
dfOiofe and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, uiider Mr Shaw, then master of 
the sdiool at Lichfield, father of the late Dr Petor 
Sbar. Of this intNral his iMographen have ^ven 
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no account, luid I know it only front a story of a 
harring-out, told me, when I was a boy, by Andiew 
Corbet of Sbropsbiie, who had heard it fitom Mr 
Pigot bis unde. 

The practice of barring-out was a sav^;e licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca^ 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the appnwdi <^ 
liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barrel 
the doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose thai on. such oc- 
casions the master would do mom tlian laugh ; yet, 
if tradition may be credited, be often struggled batd 
to force or surprise the garrisrai. The master, when 
Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at lichfield; 
and the whole operation, as he said, was ^aned and 
conducted by Addison. 

' To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
have enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder's bene&ction, tliere is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chartreax, 
to which he was restoved either from that of Sidi»- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of I)r Ellis, and contracted that in- 
dmacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 
. Of this memorable friendship the greater pruse 
must be given to Steele. It is not hard to love those 
^m whom nothing can be feared ; and Addison . 
never considered Stede as a rival ; but Steele lived 
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u he fmftsKS, under an halMtual subjection to the 
IRedowiiiatiiig g^kiff of Addison, whom he always 
mentioued wHfa reverence, and toeated with obse- 
quiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not 
alwa^ forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jests ivere endured without reastance or resentment. 
^■'But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst 
Steelej whose imprudence of gen^osity, or vanity 
of' prnfusioni kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upenaome pressing exigence, in an evil hour, borrow- 
ed an hnndred pounds of his Mend, probably with- 
out much purpose of repayment ; but Addison, who 
tenns to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, 
grew impatient ui dday, and reclaimed his loan by 
an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility the 
obduracy bf his czeditOT, but with emotions of sorrow 
sather than of anger. 

Inl68<rhewaft entered into Queen^ College in 
OxSard, where, in 1689) the accidental perusal a( 
aome Latin -verses giuned him the patronage (^ Dr 
LumcMter,: afterwards provost of Qne«n*s College; 
by whote leeommendation he was elected into Mag- 
dikm College as a Demy, a tenn by which that so- 
aety den<miinates those which are elsewhere called 
Scholars ; yoUng men, Who partake of the founder's 
bene&ction, and succeed in their order to vwiant fel- 
Iffwahips. . 

Here be eontinned to cultivate poetry and criti- 
.dan, and grew first eminent by hie Latin com- 
^ontions, which are indeed intitled to particular 
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{Vaise. He haa not eoofined bimsslf to the imitation 
(tf any ancieot author, but baa formed bis style from 
tbe general language, eucb aa a diligent perusal of the 
productions of different ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions eeem to have had much of 
his fondness ; for be collected a aecond volume of the 
JtfuseB AngUetuuB, perhaps for a convenient recep- 
tacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the first place. 
He afterwards presented the collection to Boileaii* 
who, from that time, '* conceived," says Tickell, 
" an opinion of the English genius for poetry." 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudidous and peevish contempt of modem 
Latin, and therefore his profession of regard was 
probably the ^Sect of bis civility aUher tb^n appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems aj« upon subjectsmi which 
perhaps he would not have ventured t» have written 
in his own language ; " The Battle of tbe Pigmies 
and Cranes;" "The Barometer;". and "A Bowling 
green." Wh«i the matter is low or scanty, a dead 
language, in which. nothing is mean because nediing 
is familiar^ Bfiwds great conveniences ; and by the 
sonorous magnific^oe of: Roman syllables, the writexv 
conceals p^ury of thought, and want of novelty^ 
often firotn the reader, and ofteD from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed bis power 
of English poetry by some verses addressed to Dry- 
den ; and soon afterwards puUisbed a translation of 
die greater part of tbe Fourth Geoi^c upon Beea ; 
after which, says Dryden, " my latter swarm is hud^ 
ly worth the hiving." 
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About the «nne time he composed the a^puneBts 
pieiixed to the several boc^s of Dryden's Virgil ; and 
produced an Essay on the Georgics, juvenile, super- 
ficial, and upinstructive, wiUiout much either of the 
scholar's leaniiiig or the critic's penetration. 

His next paper of verses omtained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to H^nry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
reises ; as is shewn by his vamon of a small part of 
Viigil's Gieorgica, published in the Miscellanies ; and 
a Ijatin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Mtute 
Anglieatue. These verses exhibit all the fondnett of 
fiiendship ; but, on one aide or the other, friendship 
was af^wards too weak for the malignity of facUon. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read. So little sometimes' is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about tlus time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
luhjmned Montague as a poetic^ name to. those of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr Montague, concurring, ac- 
cording to Tiekell, vrith his natural modesty, he was 
diverted fixmi his original design of entering into 
bolj orders. Montague alleged the cwrruption of 
men who engaged in dvil employments vrithout lihe>- 
lal education ; and declared, that, though he was re- 
freunted as an enemy to the church, he would ne- 
ver do it any injury but by withholding Addison 
fiomit. 
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Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a {loeni to King 
Willi^, with a rhymmg introduotiooi^ addressed to . 
Xiord Soniers. King WiHiam had no rtgard' to ele- 
gance or literature ; bis study was only war ; yet l>y 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was very dif- 
ferent firom his own, he piocuied, without i»testiiHi/> 
a very liberal patronage- to poetry. Addison wascat- 
ressed both by Soniers and Montague. ' 

In 1697 appeared bis Latin vcises on the Peace 
of Ryswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smithy " the b^st 
Latin poem since the ^neid." Praise nrast not be 
too rigorously examined ; but the performance cannot 
be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no pubhc employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a pendon of three hundred pounds a-year, 
that he might be enabled to trsveL He staid a year 
at Blois, probably to learn the French language; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he sur- 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from 
being idle : for he not only collected his observations 
on the country, but found time to write his Diali^es 
on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at least is 
the relation; of Tickell. Perhaps he only collected 
bis materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in It^y* 
he there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
justly considered as the most elegant, if not the most 
suljlime, of his poetical productions. But in about 
two years he found it necessary to hastm home ; be- 
ing, as Swift infcurms us, distressed by indigence, and 
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oompelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, 
because bis pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a de- 
dication to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign 
countries was short, his observations are such as might 
be supplied by a hasty view, and' consist chiefly in 
compariMMis of the present face of the country with 
the descriptions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom' he made preparatory collections, though he 
might have spared the trouble, had he known that 
such collections had been made twice before by Ita< 
Itan authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is -his ac- 
count of the minute republic of San Marino : of muiy 
parts it is not a very severe censure to say, that they 
might have been written at home. His elegance of 
language, and variolation of prose and verse, how- 
ever, gains upon the reader ; and the book, though 
awhile neglected, became in time so much the fa- 
vourite of the public, that before it was reprinted it 
rose to £ve timea its price. 

When he returned to England (in 170S). wkh a 
meanness of appearance which gave testimony of the 
difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found 
his old patrons out of power, and was therefore, for a 
timet at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind ; 
and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe that 
litUe time was lost 

But he remained not long n^lected or useless. 
The victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and 
confidence over the nation ; and Lord Gk>dolphin, la- 
moiting to Lord Haliiax, that it had not been cele- 
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brated in a manner equal to the sabject, desired him 
to propose it to some better poet Hatifiuc told him, 
that there was no encouragement for genius ; that 
WOTthless men were unprofitably enriched with pub- 
lic money, without any care to find or employ thoae 
whose appearance might do honour to their coun- 
try. To this Godolpbin replied, that such abuses 
should in time be rectified ; and that, if a man conH 
be found capable (^ the task then proposed, he should 
not want an ample recompense. Hali&x then named 
Addison, but required that the treasurer should ap- 
ply to him in his own person. Godolphin sent the 
message by Mr Boyle, afterwards Lord Carleton; 
and Addison, having undertaken the wcn-k, commu- 
nicated it to the treasurer, while it was yet adraneed 
no farther than the simile of the angel, and was im- 
mediately rewarded by succeeding Mr Locke in the 
place of Coifimissioner of Appeals. 

In the fj^Uowing year he was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax : and the year after he was made Un- 
der-Secretary of state, first to Sir Chulea Hedges 
and in a few months more to the Eatl of Sunder- 
land. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Itdian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the eflfect 
of a musical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed or neglected ; 
but, trusting that the readers would do him more 
justice, he published it, with an inscription to the 
IDuchess of Marlborough ; a woman without skill, or 
preteniionB to skill, in poetry or literature. His de- 
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dica^on wta ihexdote an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedica- 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation bad been somewhat advanced by 
" The Tender Husband," a comedy which Steele de- 
dicated to him, with a confession that he owed to him 
several of the most saocesaful scenes. To this play 
Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
1or4-lientenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as 
his secretary ; and was made keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a-year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the salary was augmented far his accom- 
modation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
of particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters more opposite than those 
<^ Wharton and Addison could not easily be brought 
together. Wharton vras impious, profligate, and 
shameless, without regard, or appearance of reg^, 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to this may 
be said of Addison ; but as agents of a party they 
were connected, uid bow they adjusted their other 
sentiments we cannot know, 

Addison, however, must not be too hastily con- 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no approba- 
tion of bis crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obhgation' to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under vrhom he acts, except that he may 
not be made the instrument of wickedness. It in 
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reasonable to BUj^iose that Addison cou&teiaQte^> as 
far as he was able, the tQaUgnant and blastmg in- 
fluence of the lieutenant ; and that at Xtsa^f. by his 
intervention some gopd mtt done, and spme ipiwhi^ 
ptevented. 

When ho was in o^ce, he made a law to hiqasfsli; 
as Swift has recorded^ o^ver to remit his regular 
fees in dvility to his fri^ids : " fiir," s^d he* " I n)^ 
" have a hjmdred liriends ; and, if niy fee be two 
" guineas, 1 shall, by relinctuishiog my right, lofi<) 
" two hundred guineas, and no fneitd gain iqore tbaa 
** two ; there is therefrae qo prc^rtion between the 
" good imparted and the evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland whe^ Ste^ without any eom- 
muulcation of his deBign, began the pubtieatioij of 
the Tatler : but he was not lo^g concealed ; by in- 
serting a remark on Vli^, which Addison bad 
given him, he discovered himselfl It is inde^ not 
easy for any man to write upon literature or ocnDmon 
life, 80 as not to make himself known ifi thme witjfc 
whom he familiarly converses, and wh4> tfe acquaint- 
ed vdth hia track of study,, his favourite topic, hia 
peculiar notions,, and hi^ habitual f^trasw 

If Steele denied to w^ite iji 4?sret^ he wfi 40i 
lucky ; a single month detected hiia. His %st Ta^ 
ler ^as published April IS; (1709); and AddiiiO|i*s 
contribution .appeared May 3,6. Ti«keU obswes, 
that the Tatlea* bi^an and waa concluded m^ut 
his ramcurrence. This, is dfCwbtleBS ^tersilly trite; 
but the work did not eaS& mnvsk by his. ufiicos- 
sdousuess of its c(HQmenceiaent> ex h^ absence at 
its cessation; in he cpiitWIQ^ l>if). aipii^laftoe ^ 
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Dumber SS, asiA the paper stopped on January S, 
1710-11. He did not diEtiiigiiisli his pieces by any 
signature ; and I know not wbetbctr bis nune was 
not kept Becret till tbe papers were collected into 
volumes. 

To tbe Tatler, iu about two months, succeeded 
tbe Spectator ; a series of essays of tbe same kind, 
but written with less levity, upon a more T^nlaz 
plan, and published duly. Suob an undertaking 
shewed tbe writers not to distrust their own co- 
pioiuness of materials, or facility of composition; 
and tbeiF perfonnanoe justified their confidence. 
They found, however, in their progress, many aux- 
itiaries. To attempt a esngle paper wag no terrify- 
ing labour; many pieces were o0ered, and many 
were received. 

Addison had enough t^ the seal of party ; but 
Steele bad at that time almost nothing else. Tbe 
Spectator, in one of tbe first papers^ shewed die iptt^ 
litical tenets of its authors ; but a resolutteo was 
soon taken, of courtat^ general approbRtien by ge- 
neral topics, and suTOeelA on wbkb Action had pro- 
duced no diversity t^ sentiments ; suttb a^ httXit- 
ture, morBlity, and familiar lifo. - Tb this pn^ee 
they adhered with few devMions; The ardow of 
Steele once broke ont ^ pMis^ Of Irfatrlborov^ i <i«<i 
wfeen^ Cir f^etWood prefixed to Boiite senttotu a ^rs- . 
fectf, ov«ffiming nitb Trfhiggtsh «Vpfe8ion9> that it 
migM be i^ad by (be QU^ev, it wa» f «prilMed i* tbtr 
Speetatdr. . ~ 

Tb teach tbe mimit^ ^eoen^ And ua^u' duu 
ties, to regulate the practice of daily conversationy-itf 
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conrect those depravities which are rathor ridicidous 
than ciimiiial, and lemore those grievaiices which, 
if they produce no lasting calamities, impress houriy 
vexation, was first attempted hy Casa in his book of 
Manners, and Castiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance,, and 
which, if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they have effected that reformation whidi 
their author^ intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefiilness to the age in. 
which they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
tTansIatioBs which almost all the nations of Europe 
were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, anet- 
p^haps advanced, by the French ; among whom La 
Sruyere's Manners of the Age, though, as Boileau 
remarked, it is written without connection, certainly 
deserves piaise:^ for Uveliness of description, and just- 
ness of observadott. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England bad no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the savageness of neglect, or the imper- 
tinence of dvility ; to shew when to speak, or to he 
silent ; how to refuse, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to settle opinions in philosophy or politics ; but 
an arbiter elegantiaruTn, a judge of propriety, waS' 
yet wanting,, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teoze Uie passer; though they do not wound 
himi. 
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^OT this purpose Dotfaing is bo proper as die fre- 
quent publication of abort papers, which we read not 
as study but anrnsement. If the subject be alight, 
the treatise is i^ort. The busy may find time, uid 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy know- 
ledge began among us in the civil war, when it 
was much the interest of either party to raise and 
fix the prejudices of the people. At that time ap- 
peared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus, 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when any 
title grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions -to those 
who would not have received him had he not worn 
tile appearance of a friend. The tumult of those 
unhappy days left sc»ccely any man leisure to trea- 
sure up occasitmal compositions ; and so much were 
they neglected, that a complete collection u nowhere 
to be found. 

These Meronries -were succeeded by L'Kstrange's 
Observator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, 
but controversy relating to the chm-di or state ; of 
which th«y taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. • 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was 
mstituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from public discontent 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency : 
they were published at a time when two parties, 
loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
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daratioiu, mi eaoh perhipb witJbout my distibct 
termiiistion of iU views, were a|;it»tiDg the nation } 
to mlods heated with political contest they ti^i^lied 
cooler and taone inoffenuve reflectionB ; and it is said 
by Addison, in a subsequent vtwk, that they had a 
ptfceptible iftfluenoe upon the oonVersation c^ that 
time, and taught the fiiolic and the gay to unit^ 
memmeDt with deeenoy ; 'an effect which they can 
never wholly lose, while t^ey continue to be among 
the &it bo<^ by which both eexm axe initiated in 
ihe elegandes of knowledge. 

The Tatla and Spectator a^usted, lili^ Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by pr^nety 
and politeness ; and, like La i&vjrer^, exhibited the 
eharsctra's and manners of the age. The person- 
ages introduced in these papers were not merely 
idea] ; they were then known, uid conspicuous in 
variOttS stations. Of t^ Tatlet this is told by 
Steele in his last paper; and of the Spectator by 
Budgel in the ffftiface to Tbet^hiastUS, a book 
which Addison has recommended, and which ho 
was sUspttctej to have revised, if he did not wlite 
it. Of theae portraits, which may be aiippoftd to be 
Sometimes embellished, and sometimes aggravated, 
the (^ginals axe now partly known, and partly fttfgot- 
ten. 

But to Say that they ututM the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a^ amall 
part of their due praise ; they superadded litOstinie 
aid' criticism, and sOmetitneB towered far above thtilf 
piedecessMs ; and taught, with greii justness of ar- 
gument and dignity df language, the mert inpoifuit ' 
duties and sublime truths. 
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All these topics were happily varied with el^ptnt 
Actions and refined allegwies, and illuminated widi 
different changes t£ style and f^cities of invention. 

It is recOTded by Bndgel, that, of ike characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the &vourite 
of Addison was Sir Rt^er de Covuley, of whom h* 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea, 
which he wonld not suffer to be violated ; and there* 
fore, when Stede had shewn hira innocently pick- 
ing up a giH in the Temple, and taking bra to a 
tavern, he drew upon himself m much of his Mend's 
indignation, that he was forced to appease him by 
a pTOmise of forbearing Sir R<^[n for the time to ' 
come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring hii 
hwo to the grave, jUtra mi tola naeio Don Qtaxote, 
$ yo pant d, made Addison dedare, with undue 
vehemence of exjffesnon, that he would kill Sir Ro- 
ger ; being ti£ opinion that they were bom for one 
another, and tihat any otber hand would do him 
wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Adduim ever filled 
up his ori^nal ddineation. He describes his knight 
m having his ima^natim somewhat waiped ; but of 
lias perversion be has made very little use. The ir- 
Tcgiilaritles in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so much 
the eifects of a mind deviating irom the beaten track 
o£ life, I^ the perpetual pressure of some overwhelm- 
iBg idea, SB of haUtnal roitieity, And that ne^igence 
windb 8<ditary grandeur naturally generates. 

The tariaUe weather of the mind, the flying va* 
pmns v£ incipient madnessj which from time to timtf 
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cloud reason, ivithout eclipsing it, it requires so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting bis own design. 

To Sir Rc^er, vrho, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed- interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at fint intmded tiian could be jvo- 
duced when the resolution was taken to exdude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, 
and that little seons not to have pleased Addison, 
who, when he dismissed him fit>m the club, changed 
his opinions. Steele had made him, in the true 
sprit of unfeeling commerce, declare, that he " would 
" not build an hosptal for idle people ;" but at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a mana£ictOTy, but an hospital for twelve old hus- 
bandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
acqu^ntance, and whom he commonly considers with 
little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructiT^ and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore stated at one-and-twenty pounds, or 
three pounds ten shillings a day : thi^ at a half, 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eightjr 
tat tiie d^y number. 
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This sale is not great ; yet thia. if Swift be cre- 
dited, was likely to grow less ; for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his endless men- 
tion of the^'r sex, had before his recess wearied his 
readers. 

The next year (1713,) in which Cato came upon 
the istage, was the grand climacteric of Addison's re- 
putation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, 
planned a tragedy in tJie time of his travels, and had 
for sereral years the first four acts finished, which 
were shewn to such as were likely to spread their ad- 
miration. They were seeiFby Pope, and by Gibber ; 
who relates that Steele, when he took back the copy, 
told him, in the despicable cast of literary modesty, 
that, whatever spirit his friend had shewn in the 
compositifHi, he doubted whether he would have cou- 
rage sufficient to^toseit tothecoisuieofaBritish 



; The tame -however was now come, when fJiose, who 
affected to think liberty in. danger, affected likewise 
to think that a stage-play mi^ preserve it; and 
Addistm was importuned, in ihe name of tiie tute- 
lary deities of Britain, to shew bis oouir^e afid his 
zeal, by finishii^ his desi^. 

To rejsuue bis work he seened perversdy and un- 
aceonntabl^ unwillit^; and by a tequest^ which per- 
haps he wished tt> be denied, desired Mr Hughes- to 
add a fifth act. Hi^bes. supposed him s^ous; and, 
uudertaking'tbe ^upplonoit, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination; but he bad in. the' 
mewi time gone to work himself, and produced half 
an act, which hff afterwards ctHspIeted, but with bre- 
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vity in'^fularly disproportionate to the foreg(nDg parts, 
like a task performed with reluctance, and hnxtied to 
its oonolusiiHi. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
public by any change of the author's purpose ; (ot 
Dennis chained. him with raising prejudices in his 
own favour, by felse posititms of preparatory criticisin, 
add with " pcuBDliing the town" by contradicting in 
the Spectator the established rule of poetic^ justice, 
because his owti ham, with all his virtues, was to fall 
before a tyrant. The &ct is certain ; the motives we 
must guess. ' * 

Addison was, I believe, suffidently disposed to bar 
all avenues against all clanger. When Pope brought 
hiria the prologne, which is prop^ly accommodated 
to the play, thoe wctc Uiese words, *' Britons, arise I 
"he worth Uke tlus aji^oved;" meaning nothing 
more tban, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
aff[aobBtibn of publie virtae. Addimn was fHghted 
lest he sbtaM he thought a promoter of idsntrectioti, 
atad. the line was liquidated to " BrittRia, attend." 

Ndw " heavily in clouds eami on the day, the 
" ^ceatt the important dayt" when Addison wad to 
stand the hazard of the theatre. I'h&t thcM mighti 
however, be left u Httle hatxad M win ptMbiMe, on 
the fiitfe night Stede, a« himsE^ tdtoee, mtAextoak 
to pack an audience. Thb, ssj^ Pope, h&d been 
tried &v the first tune in fiwew of the Distnst Mo- 
ther ; and was now^ with trnte efficacy, pMcdibed tot 
Catb. 

The da&g«rvnfi wdn ortttr. The whole ntttitm ma 
at that tauw ob fin l»ith fiie&m. TU Whigs *p- 
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plauded every line in vibith liberty was mestionett 
as a satire on the Tories ; and tlie Tories echoed 
every clap, to shew that the satire was unfelt The 
story of Bdioglwoke is well known. He called Booth 
to his box, and gave him fifky guineas for defending 
the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual die* 
totot. The Whigs, says Pope, demgn a second pre- 
flCTt, when they can accompany it with as good a sen- 
tence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of fac- 
tious pnuse, was acted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the public had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs Porter koig 
afterwards related, wandered through the whole ex- 
hibitioD bdnnd the scenes witii r^ess and mu^ 
peasaUe st^idtude. 

When it was {Hinted, notice was given that thai 
Qtuen would be |dea^ if it was dedicated to her } 
" Wt as he had designed that ootnpliment elsewhere, 
" be found himself obliged," says Tickell, " by his 
" duty on the one hand, and his honour on the other,' 
" to send it into the vrarld without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
iKigbtett sint'diine of snccess is not without a cloud. 
No sooner was Cato offered to the rearder, than it 
v*s attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
all the violence Of ai^ry critidBni. Dennis, though 
oqoally zedous, and parobaUy by Ins temper mom 
fiuious than , Addison fin what they calkd lihoty, 
sad though a flatterer of the Wh^ ministry, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
teU fii^ids and enemies that lilcy had misphued 
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their admirations. The world was too stubborn 
for inetruction ; with the fate of the censurer of 
Comeille's Cid, his animadversions shewed Bis anger 
without effect, and Cato continued to he praised. 

Pope bad now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without ap* 
pearing to revenge himself. ' He therefore pnbli^ed 
" A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis ;" a 
performance whidi left the objections to the plsy 
in their iiill force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critic than of defending the 
poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, pro- 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and 
resolving that he should have the consequences of 
his offidousness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, 
that he was sorry for the insult : and that, whenever 
he should think fit to answer his remarks, he would 
do it in a manner to which nothing cotQd be ob- 
jected. 

The greatest weakness of tiie play is in the scenes 
of loT^ which are' said by Pope to have been ad- 
ded to the original plan upon a subsequent re- 
view, in compliance with the popular practice of 
the stage. Such an authority it is hard to r^ect : 
yet the bve is so intimately mingled with the whole 
action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinsic and 
adventitious ; for, if it were taken away, what would 
be left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first 
draught ? 

At the puhlicatioii the wits seemed proud tu pay 
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their attendance with encomiastic verses. The best 
aie from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose 
somewhat of their praise when the author is known 
tohe Jefficeys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured 
as a party-play by a " Scholar of Oxford ;" and 
defended in a favourable examination by Dr Sewell. 
It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and act- 
ed at Florence ; and by the Jesuits of St Omer's 
into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this 
version a copy was sent to Mr Addison : it is to be 
wished that it could be found, for the sake of com- 
paring theit veision of the soliloquy with that of 
, Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by 
Des Champs, a French poet, which was translated, 
with a criticism on the English play. But the trans- 
lator and the critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unansw^ed, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important, by drawing the 
attention of the public upon a criticism, which, 
though sometimes intemperate, was often irrefit^^ 
able. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily 
paper c^ed " The Guardian," was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assistance, 
whether occasionally or by previous engagement ifi 
not known. 

The character ot Guardian was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the 
ixi^ist and the decencies of life, but seemed not to 
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JDclnde literary speculations, and was in acane degree 
violated by merrimeDt and burlesque. What had 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of t^ 
or of little men, with nests of ants, or with Strap's 
prolunoDs ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to he said, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectator, with the same degaiio^ 
and the same variety, till some unlutky ^Ktrkle from 
a Tory paper set Steele's pdities on fire^ and wit at 
once blazed into faction. He was soon too hot for 
neutral topics, and quitted " The Gnardiaa" to write 
" The Englishman." 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spccta- • 
tor by one of the letters in the name of (Mo, and in 
the Guardian by a band; whether it was, as Tic^^ 
pretends to think, that he was unwilMng to usurp the 
praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater likeli- 
beod, insinuates, that he could not without disoentent 
impart to others any of his own. 1 have heard that 
his avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown, 
but that with great eagerness he Uid hold on hl» pro- 
portion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with sice discrimination of characters, 
and accurate observation of Batumi Gt accidental 
deviation frcan propriety ; but it was nob su^JOEeJ 
that he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Slto^e 
.after his death declared him the author^ t^ " Tlie 
Drummer." This, however, Steek did not know to 
be true by any direct testimtniy ; for, when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only t«ld has, ii 
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was the nork of s " gentleman in the company ;" 
and when it was received, as is confessed, with cold 
disapprobation, he was probably less wlUlag to ehum 
it Tickell omitted it in his collection ; but the 
testimony of Steele, and the total silence of any 
other dairaant, has determined the public to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other 
poetry. Steele carried " The Drummer" to the play- 
house, and afterwards to the press, and sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the |m>of 
supplied by the play itself, Of which the charsDters 
are such as Addison would hare delineated, and 
. the tenden^ such as Addison would have promoted. 
That it should have beifn ill-receiTed would riusft 
wonder, did we not daily see the capricious distrihu* 
tion of theatrical praise. 

He was not all thia time an indifferent spectator 
i^f public affairs. He wrote, as diffaent exigenciea 
required (in 1707.) " The present State of the War, 
and tbe Neveasity of an Augmwtation ;" which, how- 
ever judicious, being written on temporary topics, 
and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has naturally sunk by its own wdghb 
into neglect. 'This cannot be said of the few papera 
entitled " The Whig Examiner," in which is employ- 
ed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous 
satire, Of this paper, whidh just appeared and 
exjui^d. Swifi reipoarks, with exultation, that " it 
" is nqv down among the dead men." He might 
weQ r^oice at the death of that which he could 
Bot 1h^t9 Mlled- ^ery reader of every party, rant^ 
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personal malice is past, and tbe >paper6 which oQce 
inflamed the nation are read only as efiusio&s of 
wit, must wish for more of the " Whig Examiners ;" 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more 
vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority 
of his powers more evidently appear. His " Trial of 
Count Tariff," written to expose the treaty of com- 
merce with France, lived no longer than the questiom 
that produced it. 

^ot long afterwards, an attempt was made to re- 
vive the' Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to literature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and coniiision ; and either the tur- 
bulence of the times, or the satiety of the readers, 
put a stop to tbe publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected into 
an eighth volume, perhaps mrae valuable than any 
of those that went before it. Addison produced 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contributors 
are by no means unworthy of appearing as his asso- 
ciates. The time that had passed during the sus- 
pension of tbe Spectator, though it had not lessened 
his power of humour, seems to have increased his 
disposition to seriousness : the proportion of bis reli- 
^ous to his comic papers is greater than in tbe for- 
mer series. 

Tbe Spectator, from its re-cranmencement, was 
published only three times a week ; and no discri- 
minative marks were added to tbe papers. To Ad- 
dison, Tickell has ascribed twenty-three. 

The Spectator had many contributors : and Steele, 
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whose negligence kept him always in a hurry, when 
it was }iis turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for 
the letters, of which Addisou, whose materials were 
more, made little use; having reoourse to sketches 
and hints, the product of his former studies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among these are 
named by Tickell the essays on wit, those on the 
pleasures of the imagination, and the criticism on 
Milton. 

When the house of Hanover took possession of 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal 
of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made secretary to the 
r^ency, and was required by his office to send no- 
tice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that 
the throne was vacant. To do this would not have 
been difficult to any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so 
distracted -by choJce of expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, call- 
ed Mr Southwell, a clerk in the House, and ordered 
him to dispatch the message. Southwell readily told 
what was necessary in the common style of business, 
and valued himself upon having done what was too 
hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for " The Freeholder," a 
paper which he published twice a week, from Dec. 
23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established government^ 
sometimes with argument, and sometimes with mirth. 
In argument he had many equals ; but his humour 

TOL. X. H 
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Tras Eingulai and matchless. 'Bi^txy itself mwt'be 
delighted with the T(»y Fox-huater. 

There are, hcnvever, some, strokes less elegant* «nd 
less decent ; sueb as the Pretender's JoumaU m which 
one topic of ridicule is his poverty. Thia mode of 
abuse had been employed by Milton ^ayist King 
Charles II. . , . . . 



" Centum, csulantis viKcra tnarsupii tfffs.' 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of 
London, that he had more money tlmn the exiled 
princes ; bnt that which might be expected from Miit 
ton's savageness, or Oldmixon's meannesa, was not 
suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of " The Freehcdder" 
tno nice and gentle for such noisy limes ; and is re- 
ported to have said, that the ministry made use of a 
lute, when they should hare called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716) he married the Countess-dowa- 
ger of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a veiy 
long and anxious courtship, perhaps with hehayioitf 
not very imlike that of Sir Bx^r to his disdainful 
widow ; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself o£tes 
by playing with his passion. He is said to^bav? 
first Jmo^TH h« by becoming tutor to her son- " He 
" fwpied," said Toason, " the design of getting, that 
" la4y from. the time when he was first recommended 
" into the family." In what part of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long and in what 
mapnej- he lived in the family, I know not. His ad- 
vances at first were ceitainly timorous^ but gren. 
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h&lSst as his reputation and influence increased ; till 
at last the lady was persuaded to marry him, on • 
terms much like those on which a Tinkish princess 
is espoused, to whom the Sult&n is reported to pro- 
nounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
ilave." The marriage, if uncontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She al- 
ways remembered her own rank, and thought herself 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor 
<>f her son. Rowe's ballad of " The Despairing 
Shepherd" is said to have been written, either before 
m after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and it 
is certain that Addison has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitions love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 
vation, being made secretary of state. For this em- 
ployment he might justly be supposed qualified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent 
through other offices ; but expectatioii is often dis- 
appointed ; it is universally confessed that he was un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In the House of 
Commons he could not speak, and therefore was use- 
less to the defence of the government. In the c^ce, 
says Pope, be could not issue an order without losing 
his time in quest of fine expressions. Wlwt he gain- 
ed ' in rauk he lost in credit ; and, finding by expe- 
rience his own inaBility, was forced to solicit his dis- 
mission with a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a- 
year. His friends p^Uated this rehnquishment, of 
which both irieuds and enemies knew the true rea- 
stm^with an accoimt of declining health, and the ne- 
cessity of recess and quiet. 
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He now returned to his vocation, and b^an to 
plan literwy occupations for his future life. He pur- 
posed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story of 
which, as Tickell remarks, the basis h narrow, and 
to which I know not how lore could have been ap- 
pended. There would, however, have- been no want 
either of virtue in the sentiments, or elegance in the 
language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which part was published af- 
ter bis death ; and he designed to have made a new 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed to a self- 
ish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson, 
who having quarrelled with Addison, and not loving 
him, said, that when he laid down the secretary's of- 
fice, he intended t» take orders, and obtain a bishop- 
ric ; " for," said he,- " I always thoi^ht him a priest 
" in his heart." 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, 
.so far as I have found, the only proof, that he retain- 
ed Gome malignity from their ancient rivalry. Ton- 
son pretended but to guess it ; no other mortal ever 
suspected it ; and Pope might have reflected, that a 
man, who had been secretary of state in the ministry 
of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bishopric than 
by defending religion, or translating tlie Psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a de^gn to make 
an English Dictionary, and that he considered Dr 
Tillotson as the writer of highest authority. There 
was formerly sent to me by Mr Locker, clerk of the 
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Leather-sellers' CdmpaDy, who was eminent for cu- 
riosity and literature, a collection of examples select- 
ed irom Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by Addi- 
son. It came too late to be of use, so I inspected it 
but slightly, and remember it indistinctly. I thought 
the passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in 
peacefiil studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his 
end, to a political dispute. 

it so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was 
agitated with great vehemence between those friends 
of long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may 
be asked, in the language of Homer, what power or 
what cause should set them at variance. The sub- 
ject of their dispute was of great importance. The 
Earl of Sunderland proposed an act called the Peer- 
age Bill ; by which the number of Peers should be 
fixed, and the King restrained from any new crea- 
tion of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct. To this the Lords would naturally agree } 
and the King, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, a1m(^ 
indifierent to the possessions of the crown, had been 
persuaded to consent. The only difficulty was found 
among the Commons, who were not likely to approve 
the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their pos- 
terity. The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech 
was published.' 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by the 
introductiaa of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
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a majority of Tories in the Ijist reigw ; afi' act of au- 
thority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by'no 
means to be compared with that contempt ofcrattoti- 
al right with vrhich, some time afterwards, by the in- 
stigation of Whi^sm, the Commons, chosen by the 
people for three years, chose themselves for seveU; 
But whatever might be the dispositign of the Lords, 
the people had no wish to increase their poweh The 
tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to' 
the ^arl of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; 
for a majority in the House o( Lords, so limited, 
would have been despotic and irresistible. 
■ To prevent this subversion of the ancient estaWish- 
ment, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his politi- 
cal passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet called " The Plebeian." To this an an- 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
" The Old Whig," in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency; but controvertists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other. " The Old Whig" ansvrer- 
ed " The Plebeiaii," and could not forbear some con- 
tempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
" pamphlets." Dicky,' however, did not lose his set- 
tled veneration for his friend ; but contented himself 
■with quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once 
detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside du- 
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ring that session; and^Addieo□ died before the next, 
in wb&ch its commitment was rejected by two liun> 
deed and sixty-fire to one hundred, and seventy- 
seven. 

Evfiy yeader surely must regret that these two il- 
lu^xtQUsixiends, af^ so many years past in confi- 
dence 9nd; endearment, in unity of interest, conformi- 
ty of opinion, and fellowship of study, should finally 
pifft in acrimonious exposition. Such a controversy 
was " Bellum plusquam civile" as Lucan expresses 
it. Why could not faction find other advocates? 
But amoi^ the uncertainties of the human state, we 
are doomed to number the instability of frieodshi^ . 

Of this dispute I have little kuQwledge but frou) 
the Bit^raphia Britannica, " The Old Whig" ii 
not inserted ia Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned ' 
fay Tick^ in his life ; why it was omitted, the bio- 
gjraphers douUless give the true reason ; the hxA_ wa^ 
too recent, and those who had been heated in t^he-co^ 
teptaon were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and o^ 
sparing persons, is. the great impediment of bipgrar 
})hy. History may be formed fifom permanent .mo- 
nwnents and records ; but lives <an on)y. b^ jvritten 
i&om personal knowledge, whicli^ ia gro\vii)g every day 
less, and in a short time is lost, for: ever. . What is 
known can seldom be imP^ediateJy toldj' aiyd wlfen 
it might be told, it is no longer kno^vn. The deli- 
cate ieatures of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minitie peculiarities of conduct, 
are soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that ca- 
price, olffitinacy, &oUc, and folly, however they might 
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ddigbt in the descriptioii, should be stlently fimgob- 
ten, than that by wanton memmeat aad unseacon- 
able detection, a pang should be given to a iridotu,! a 
daughter, a brother, or a Aiend. As the ptoeeas- ftf 
these narratives is now bringing me among .myooD- 
temporories, T b^n to f^l mys^. " walking.. upon 
" Mhea under which the fife is not eKtiogniihEid,*' 
and coming to the time of whichit will be proper nu 
ther to say " nothing that is false> tfaan all that ic 
true." ■ . ; 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
— Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropsy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepa- 
red to die conformably to his own precepts and pr»- 



During this lingering decay, be sent, as Tape re- 
lates, a message by the Earl of Warwick to Mr Gay, 
-desiring to see him. Gay, who had not visited hiin 
for some time before, obeyed the summons, and found 
himself received with great kindness. The purpose 
itx which the interview had been solicited wa^ then 
discovered. Addison tcAd him, that he had injured 
him; but that, if he recovered, he •mm\d reeompeDse 
hihi' ' Whftt the injury was he did not explain ; nor 
did Gay ever know, but supposed that some preier- 
tiient designed for bim had, by Addison's intorvoi- 
tion, been witlUield. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of veryim^- 
]air"Hf<^ and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, 
ftff whom he did not want respect, bad very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his ai^o- 
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iBQPta iMd'CX|iostiiIaliioni bftd ii» effect One es^e- 
riTaent, Jifwevec, rauained. to be tried: when he 
found ibis life near its end, he directed the you^ig 
lord to be oa]Jed ; and when he desired, nitb great 
•te^derncss^ to hear his last iiyuoctlons, told hiiis 
f* il.faaire teiik for jou, that you may see how a Chxis- 
'f1tiaBtaD;die." /What efFeet this awful scene had 
ont^e^^i'l; I.kii«w not :.he liVeiwise died himself 
iuia £J]ott time. . 

In TickeU's excellent Elegy oa his friend are these 
Hnea: /^r^ 

He taught us how to live ; anil, oh ! too high K\ ^' "^ i) 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to (He— ^®t^>' 

in which he alludes, as he told Br Young, to tliis 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr Tickell for the 
pttbHeation of his works, and dedicated them on lus 
desib-bed to his fdend Mr Craggs, he died June 
17, 1719> at Holland-house, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that tjbe 
resentment of p^y has transmitted no chaige.f^ 
any odme. He was not one of those who ate p:fsi9« 
ed,only after death ; for his merit was so generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having. observed that hi* 
election passed without a ccMsbest, adds, that, if be 
proposed himself for King, he w«ttld hardly have 
been reiused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kind- 
ness for the merit of his opponents : when he was 
seerati^ in Ireland, he refused to intermit his ao 
f[uaintance with Swift. 
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Of Ilia fasbits, or exWroalmatiDors, fiotliibg^is'icr- 
clten mentioned as tliat tiiDMons or suUdntBcitMraUy, 
wbich bis friends called taodesty by .too iHild a uune. 
Steele mentioQS with great t^letDess " thatr remajrk- 
" able baslifulness, vhicb is a cloak tJut chides and 
"muffles merit;" and tells us, " Ibat bis abilities 
"were covered only by modesty, '^rbieh doilblesthe- 
" beauties wbifi}] arefieen, and'gives«r«dit mnledbcrtn 
" to all that are concealed." GhesterfieU iffirots, 
l3iat " Addison was the most timorous and awkrtard 
" man that be ever saw." And Addison, speaking 
of bis o\'m deficiency in conversatiou, used to say of 
bimsel^ that, with respect to intellectual wealth, " he 
" could draw bills for a thousand pounds, thougb he 
** had not a guinea in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment; 
and by that want was often obstructed and distressed;. 
that be was often oppressed by an improper and iio* 
gracefiil timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove: 
but Chesterfidd's' representation is doubtless hyper- 
bolical. That man cannot be supposed very imexport 
in the arts of conversatiion and practice of life, who^ 
without fortune or allisince, by his usefulnesE and 
dexterity, became secretary of etate ; and who died 
bt^rty-seven, after baring not only stood long in 
the 'highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one 
df'tbe most impClrtant offices of.state. 
■- Ttie-timB in wbidi he lived had reason to lament 
bis obstinacy of, silence ; " for he was," says Steele, 
'.^ >above all itien in that talent called bmnour,i and 
■"■enjoyed it in such perfection, that 1 have often re- 
>^ fleeted, after a night ^sent with him aptu;t fteaa 
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** all the world,' that I-bsd h&d the pleasure of eob- 
" tiienshig '^than intimate acquiintaboe of Terence 
"add CaltuIluG, wbo had all their mt and nature. 
" heightoied with httnour more exqnitlte and de^ 
"lightfultkoa any other man ever possessed." This 
is tbe fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
UB'hy a riral : " Addilon^ conversation," says Pope, 
'f'had something in it mwe charming than 1 hare 
'^ found ia any other man. 13ut this was only 
" when 'familiar: before strangers, or perhaps a sin- 
" gle strangw, he preserved his dignity by a stiff si- 
" lence." 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent widi 
a very high opinion Of bis own merit. He demanded 
to be the first name in modem wit ; and, witji Steele . 
toecho him, used to depredate Dryden, whom Pope 
and CoDgreve defended against them. There u 
BO reason, to doubt that he suffered too mudi pain 
from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; 
nor is it without strong reason suspeeted, that by 
come disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct 
it; Pope was not ^e only man whom be insidiously 
injured, though the only m^i of whom he could be 
a£tidd. 

His own powers were such as mightbave satisfied 
him with conscious excellence. Of Tory- eKteosive 
learning he has indeed given no proo&. He seeiDi 
to have had small acquaintance with the' sciences, 
&ad to have read little except Latin and Fremih ; but 
4rf the Latin poets his " Dialogues on Medak^' shew 
that be bad perused the works' with great diligence 
and skill. The abuodancc of his own mind left 
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him Httle in need of adventitious sdiltiments ; his 
wit always could suggest what the occasion dctnand- 
cd. He had read with critical eyes the important 
volume of human life, and knew the heart of man, 
from the depths of stratagem to the surface of afieo 
tataon: 

What he knew he could easily communicate. 
" Thie," says Steele, " was particular in this writfer, 
" that, when he had taken his resolution, or made 
" his plan for what he designed to write, he would 
" viaXk about a room, and dictate it into language 
" with as much freedom and case as any one could 
" write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
** grammar of what he dictated." 

Pope, who can be less suspected of favouring his 
memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, but was 
slow and Ecmpulous in correcting ; that many of his 
Spectators were written very fast, and sent imme- 
diately to the press ; and that it seemed to he for 
his advantage not to have time for much revisal. 

" He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to 
*• please his friends, before publication ; but would 
" not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I believe 
" not one word in Cato, to which I made an ohjec- 
" fion, was suffered to stand." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
ginally written 

And oil ! 'twas this.tliat ended Cato's liie. 

Pope might have made more objections to the dx 
conduding lines. In the first couplet the words 
** from hence" are improper ; and the second line is 
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taken from Dryden's Viigil. Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in the second, is there- 
fore useless; and in the third, discord is made to 
produce strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day, before 
his marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgeil, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; and went af- 
terwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick's family; who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a coffee-house on the south side of 
Russel-street, about two doors from Covent-garden. 
Here it was that the wits of that time used to as- 
semble. It is said, when Addison had suffered any 
vexation from the Countess, he withdrew the com- 
pany from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he often sat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowar- 
dice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It 
is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to 
excess by the manumission which he obtained from 
the servile timidity of his sober hours. He that 
feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, wiU desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that eva; aiked 
succours frnm BaccfauB, was able to preserve himaelf 
from being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 
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Among those friends it was that Addison display 
ed the el^ance of his ooUoquial acbomplishments, 
which may easily be supposed eucii as Pope repre- 
Eents them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when 
he had passed an evening in his company, decided 
that he was a parson in a tye-vtig, can detract little 
from his character ; he was always reserved to strod'^ 
gers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom hya 
character like that of Mandeville. ' > 

From any minute knowledge of his fatniliar man- 
ners, the intervention of sixty years has now de» 
barred us. Steele once promised Congreve and th« 
public a complete description of bis chu-acter; but 
the'^promises of authors are like the vows of lovers. 
Steele thought no more on his design, or thought on 
it with anxiety that at last disgusted him, and left 
his friend in the hands of TickeU. 

''One shght lineament of his character Swift has 
preserved. It was his practice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his oianions by ac- 
quiescence, and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. 
This artifice of mischief was admired by SteUa; and 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

His wcH-ks will supply some information. It ap- 
pears, from his various pictures of the world; that, 
with all his bashfulness, he had conversed with many 
distinct classes of men, had surveyed their ways with 
very diligent observation, and marked with great 
acuteness theeffects of difierent modes of life. He 
was B man in whose presence nothing reprehensiblle 
was out of danger ; quick in discerning whatever 
iras TTTDDg or lidicubuss and not unwilling to ex> 
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pose it. " There are," sttys Steele, " in his wiitings 
" .vamy oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest nien 
" of the age." His delight was more to excite merri- 
ment than detefitation ; and he detects follies rather 
thsa oames. 

H auyjudgi^ent he made irom his books, of his 
moral character, notliing will be found hut purity 
luid excelleQoe. Knowledge of numkind, indeed, 
less extensive than that of Addison, will shew, that 
ipwritci and to live, are very different. Many who 
pmiae virtue, do no more than praise it Yet it is 
reasonable to beltcTe that Addison's professions and 
pixactiee were at no great variance, since, amidst that 
stonn of faction in which most of his life was passed* 
thoi^ his station made him conspicuous, and hit 
activity made him formidable, the character givea 
him by his friends was never contradicted by his ene> 
mies ; of those, with whom interest or opinion united 
him, he had not only the esteem, but the kindness ; 
and of others, whom the violence of opposition drove 
against him, though he might lose the love, he retain- 
ed the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the side of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to 
others ; and fi:om his time it has been generally 8ul>* 
servient to the cause of reason and of truth.^ He 
has dissipated the prejudice that had long cwneoted 
ga^ty with vice, and eaafness of manners with< laxity 
of {Hinciples. He has restored virtue- to its dignity, 
and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This ia 
an eleration of literary character, " above all Greet:, 
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*■ above all Roman fiuoe." No greater felimty can 
genius attain, than that of having purified iatellectiKtl 
pleasure, separated mirth from kulecency, and wH &oai 
licentiousness; ofhavingtaughtasuccessionof-iffiteni 
to bring el^ance and gaiety to the aid oi goodness ; 
and, if I may use espressioiM yet Mote anful, <^ 
having " turned many to righteomnew/' ' ' 

Addison, in his life, and foi some tinw afterwahK 
was oonsidered by a greater past of readns 'lis - sa>' 
jffemely excellent both in poetry Md eritidfini. FatH' 
of his reputation may be probably ascribed to the ad<^ 
vancement of his fortune ; when, as Swtft observfes, 
he became a statesman, and saw poets waiting at'bif- 
levee, it was no wonder that praise was acoumalated' 
upon him. Much likewise may be more honourably 
ascribed to his p«^onal character : he who, if he bad-^ 
claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, was not 
likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
ddental fame ; and Addison is to pass through fu- 
turity protected only by his genius. Every nanift 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, le^t the next age should, by the vei^eance 
of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great 
writ^ has lately styled him " an indifferoit poet, and 
* a vKHse critae." 

His poetry is first to be oonad^ed ; of which it 
must be confused that it has iiot ofi^i tJiese felieitieB 
of diction which-give liffitre to'scmtiments, or that n? 
gour of sentiment that animfttes diction : ^tae -is 
little of ardour, veheHKnee, or transport ; there 'w 
very r»'^ytb<e awfulseBS of grandeur, imd not -vary 
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often the ij^ndour of e]^;asoe. He thinks justly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general character; 
to whid), doubtless, many single pass^es Trill fUmish 
exertion. 

Yet» if he seldtnn reaches supreme excellence, he 
zarely Eonks into dulness, and is still more rarely en- 
tangled in absiudity. He did not trust his powen 
enM||^ i» he uc^gent There is in most of hi« 
c«i»piwiti(Hi8 a calmness and equability, delibeiate 
and eaulioua, aomedmes with little that delights, but 
>dd(mi with uiy thing that o£Eends. 

Of tlus kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Somen, xad to the King. His Ode on St Cecilia 
has beoi imitated by Fope, andrJias something in it 
of Dryden's t^^qot. Of his account of the English 
Poets, he used to speak as a " poor thing ;" but it ig 
not worse than his osu^ strain. He has said, not 
very judidonsly, in his diaracter of Waller, 

Tby Tfose could ahew e'en Cromwell's iaiuoeiiGe; 
And eompHmtsat the stomts that bne him henee^ 
O .' had thy &fuee not come an Bge too soon. 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his tritunph gHtter'd in th^ page I 

What is this but to say, ^at he who eoidd e<nv- 
pHment Cromwdl had been the proper poet for King 
William ? Addison, howevCT, never printed the ]nec& 
" The Letter irom Italy has been alwi^ pnian^ 
but has never heea praised beyond' its merit It is 
more correct, with Iras appearance of labour, and 
imire elegant, with less ambitira of ornament than 
any other of his poems. There is, howcfver, ow 
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Inrolun metaplior, of. which notice may properly be 
takea: 



I Fir'd with that n 
I bridle in my rtni^ling Muse with pain,' 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To Imdle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; bat 
why must she be bridled ? because she loTtgs to 
iaunch ; anact which was never hindered by a bridle : 
and whither will she lautteh ? iuto a nalderttrmtf. 
Bhe is in the first line a horse, in the secoad xhoat; 
and the care of the poet is to keep his horM or Ins 
boat frcOQ smgitig. 

The next compoataon is the far-famed Campaigi^ 
which Dr Wuton has termed a " Gazette in Rhyme," 
with harshness not often used by the good^'nature of 
his criticism. Before a censure eo severe i6 admitted 
let us consider that war is a frequent subject of poetry, 
and then inqiure who has described it with mnie just- 
ness asd fi»<ee. Many of our own writets tried their 
powers upon this year of victory: yet Addison's is 
confessedly the best performance; his poem- is the 
woi% of a man not blinded by the dust of leuning ; 
his im^es are not borrowed merely from books. The 
superiority whit^ he confers upon his hero is not per- 
gonal prowess, and *' mighty bone," but deHbenite in- 
trepidity, a calm command of- his passidns, and the 
' power of cdosidting his own mind in the midst of 
" danger.' The rejection and contempt of fieti<Hi-is 
rational and manly. 

; It may he ot»«Ted that the last line ia imitstect 
' byPopet "^ . .. 
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Mulb'nnigli'i exploiU appear divinely bri^t— 
Bais'd of themselveR, their genuine cbEunu they boast, 
And those that paint them truest, praise them moat. 

This Pope had in his tbonghts ; but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The well-guDg woei shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may ha painted; perhaps woes may 
be pmi»ied; but they are surely not pmnted by being 
WeU-sung: it is not easy to pain^t in song, or to sing 
in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
.mentioned than the simile of the angel, whish is said. 
in the Tatlfer to be *' one of the noblest thoughts that 
*' ever entered into the heart of man," and is there- 
fow worthy of attentive consideration. Let it be first 
ioquired whether it be a simile. A poetical simile 
is the discovery t£ likeness between two actions, in 
l3^fji geaer^ nature dissimilar, ot of causes terminat- 
ing by. different operations in some resemblance of 

. «j&ct. But the mention of another like consequence 
j^iom a like canse, or of a like performance by a like 
agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
pot asimile to &ay that the Thames waters fields, as 
the.Fo waters fields ; or that as Heda vomits fiames 

. in Iceland, so ^tna vomits fiames in Sicily, ^¥hen 

. Horace says of Findar, that he pours his violence and 
rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rushes 

. &om the m^untun ; or of himself that his genius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the bee 
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wanders to collect honey ; he, in either case, produces 
a simile ; the mind is impressed with the reseinhlance 
of things generally unlike, as milike as intellect and 
body. But if Pindar had been described as'miting 
with the copioasness and grander of Homer, or 
Horace had told that he reviewed and Hni&heH his 
own poetry with the same care as Isocrates poli^etf 
his orations, instead of similitude, he would have ^- 
hibited almost identity ; he would havfe given thti 
same portraits with different names. In tHe poem 
now examined, when the English are'repre^ted as 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attache, and 
perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy Of bdmage 
and vigour of onset is well illustrated by the sea tJiat 
•Inreaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. 
This is a simile ; but when Addison, having cele- 
brated the beauty of Marlborough's person, tdls u^ 
that " Achilles thus was formed with eVery grace,* 
hei'e is no nmile, but a mere exemplifit^tion. A 
^mile maybe compared to lines converging at a poin^ 
nid is more . exceUent as the lines approach itrom 
greater dist^ce; an exemplification maybe coiisi- 
^tnd as two parallel lines, vihich run on together 
^nHidut 'apprbximatioii, never &r' sep&rated, and nevef 

i^m: -'• '■•* "■■■: ■ ■ ■■"■■■■■ 

:^ JMftbwn^tf'is "^io iiKe the angel in the pofinf, 
^^ m^!^on' oj^ both is almost the same, and p^-- 
it^edli^'^th'iii the' same manner. Marlbor6u^ 
** tearfiesffig battle to rage;" the angel " directs itfiii 
** ^ta^ :* Marlborough is " unmoved in peaceful 
" thought ;" the angel is " calm* and serene J" Marl- 
borough stands " unmoved amidst the shock of hosts^ 
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tjiftfls^ rides " calm in the whirlwind." The lines 
«Ii,MarfboriHigh are. just and neble; but the simile 
give^ .almost t^ie same images & second time. 
, But .p^^i^s this thought, though. hardly a simile, 
if»9 .remote £coxa vulgar . conceptions, . and required 
^eatiU(l>oui,ojr.,refieai;ch, <x dexterity.of application. 
Of, thiB,r X)r Madden* a name which Ireland ought, 
4pt honourj .once gava me bis opinion. " If I had 
"j©L" said, he, " ten school-boys to write on the 
".bottle of Blenheim, ,8nd«ight.had brwght me the 
V angd,.! should not hare been surprised." 

The opsE^ of Rosamoild, though it is seldom men- 
tioned, is one of the first, of Addison's compositions. 
The sul)ject is w£ll choeen* the fiction is pleasing, 
and the .praise, of Marlborough, for which the 8cen« 
gives an opportuliity, is^ what perhaps every humaq 
-e^eellemse must be, the ' product of good-luck, inn 
uoved by genius. The thaughts are sometime 
^eat, and sometimes ten^ ; the versification is easy 
and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
fihortiuss <^ the lines, which there is little tempta- 
tion, to bad with expletive epith^B. The dialpgue 
Macimfi .commonly better than the songs. The .two 
coiiuc characters of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though 
<£.no great value, are yet such as the poet iotended. 
Sir Trusty's account of the death. of Rosamond is, I 
4^nk. too grossly absurd. The whole drama is airy 
and elegant; enga^ng in its process, and pleasing 
'iu its conclusion. If Addison had cHiltiTated the 
.tighter parts of poetry, Ite would probably have ex- 
coeSed. .. 

Tte tragedy of Oito, which, contnuy to the rule 
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observed in selecting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its way iota' 
the late collection, is UDquestionably the noblest pro- 
duction of Addison's genius. Of a work so much 
read, it is difficult to say any thing new. Abont' 
things on which the public thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right ; and of Cato it has been not 
unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 
dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just 
sentiments in elegant language, than a representation 
of natural affections, or of any state probable or pos- 
sible in human life. Nothing here " exdtes or as- 
'^ suages emotion :" here is " no magical power of 
" raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety." The 
events are expected vrithout soUcitude, and are re- 
membered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we 
have no care; we consider not what they are doing, 
or what they are suffering ; we wish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a bong above our 
Bolidtude ; a man of whom the gods take care, and 
' whom we leave to their care wi;th heedless confidence. 
To the rest neither gods nor men can have mntsh at- 
tention; for there is not one amongst them that 
strongly attracts eitha* affection or esteem. - But 
they are made the vehicles of such sentiments and 
such expression, that there is scarcely a scene in the 
play which the reader does not wish to impress upon 
his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope, he advised the 
author to print it, vrithout any theatrical exhiUtioD; 
suj^ang that it would be read more favourably than 
heard. Addison declared himE'elfof the same opiiuon; 
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Ibut lageA the haportunit;^ of his fiiends for its ^- 
peannce on the stage. The emulatitm -of partief 
nude Jt successful beyond expectation ; and its suc- 
cess has introduced' or confirmed airioDg us the use of 
.dialogue too declamatory, of unsffectiDg ^ elegance, 
and chill philosophy. 

The uniTersoUty of applause, howerra it might 
fjuell the censuie <of 'Commcm tnortals, had no other 
e£^t than to harden JDennis in fixed dislike-; but 
his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and 
Viewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger, hut he found them with acuteness, such as 
ougfht to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, 
at last, it will have no other life than it derirra&om 
-the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays -no r^rd to the opinion of the au- 
dience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 
. . " A deference k to be p^d to a general applause, 
.-" .when it ^^ears that the applause is natural and 
.-" spontaneous; but that little regard is to be had to 
" it, when it is affected and artifidaL Of all the 
■". tragedies wHdi in hts jnonory have had-vast and 
" violent russ, not one has been excellent, few have 
'" beoi tolerable^ most have been scandalous. When 
: " a p(»t writes a tragedy, who knows he has ju%er 
" ment, and who ^Is he has genius, that poet pre- 
^*' sumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a 
** cabaL That people come coolly to the r^resenta- 
-". tion of.fiiush & tragedy, vrithout any violent expec- 
'.^'tation, or delusive imagination, or invincible pre- 
,-.^,poiscwuon; that such an audience is liable to re- 
f mw rtbe impissaoiis which the poem shall n&ttu 
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'^taOy make <m them, wd td jil%« lvf'tMr>«inl 

^leawm, and tbeir swtt judgmeKts, Mtd'titefMHsdli 

'rand judgment are «dn] ati^s0tetie> n«t<fi}iMed)1fy 

" nsttire to make pimelyte^ aiid-to«HitrMii«a4^rd 

" it met the iraagiiutioiM df (fUic!<&'''Bati|ihit>«h6ti 

" an author writes a tragedy, who faiftfrs^feeifaioiftd- 

** tber geniiu or ju^naenf^ he hai^ ncourMi tootbe 

" making a patty, and be endea^autsiio nttket^ m 

^indnstxy what is wanting in t^iA^ anditbsiqtiAy 

' * hf poetical caraft ihe absence of pMticai oat^vrthat 

' ^ mah u author is humUy contented to ' -aake^^UeifB 

■' f' pJUMio&B bjr a plotwithout doors, eiiwe bedsipfdis 

f t)f doing it by that which he brings up«i liieHage. 

"'That party and pasiion, and prepossession* sad cht- 

- ** morouB and tumultuous things, and so nado the 

-^more clamorous and tumultuoiui byhowmiKh the 

, '* more erroneous : that they domineer and tyzsmtBe 

." orer the imaginations of persons who want judge- 

"ineat^ and sometimes too of those who have it; 

** and, like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear down 

"~ •i*^eil qoposition hefaie them." 

?-r<-iHeClien ■condemns the neglect of poetical jnitiee ; 

'''urideb is always oneof his favourite priacii|de8L 

1} •./<? 'TitMSdrtataly'th& duty of ercry tsagit; poe^ by 

3/<H[th^ 6MBcfdi«tiibi^on of poetical justice, to initiate 

^ un<&EfiiBlTifte ilDiipendatien, and to incnicate s p&r- 

<iufftl<Mlliai^Provid«tiw.' Tis true, mdeed, upon the 

W3ff%ti^'i(^:«h^ w0d.tl,vthe ^wicked sometitnes prosper, 

" and the guiUlew niflen> But tiiat is peroutted by 

}uif*>the'<itev^tik)r of -^ world, to diew, £rom the at- 

^^^n^ b^ute-of Ms-ibfiait«' justice that tlwre is s com- 

'-''ipeDCitiini iniiitmityv to pmre the inmortalHjr <^ 
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^4be.bftin«A mu1> and the oerteittty of future re- 
^-iwda JBid ' jHiniabHWiBts. But the poetical petMm 

/biaitm^dyiexMtiiia bwger than the reading, or the 
<' lefiiffiCDistuHi ; the whole extent .of their emmty 
fbar, mtivuaiUd ,hj those; and therefore, during 
^^ifthirtir«td)i^,oK drepreseatatioD, aeorading to their 

.'Mnwrit*-PB.dc9ii«rits, .they nanst be. punished orre- 
i^ ifia^ed.. . JCthw Unet diime,. there is no unpa^sl 

/4t|^itf!^butiaB of.fttetieal justice, do initnidiTelec- 

, flitareiaf a paztieular Proridenoe, and no imitatknof 

1 "^.ib^ySSliriat Di^ietitatum. And ^ the «i^h» of 
^.-Aiflittalge^ does not only run counter to thi% in 
^i1jae'&te«f hisprindpalcharactex; but every where^ 
^;tb«Qghout it, makes virtue suffer, and viee triumph: 
f fdt not only Cato is vanquished fay Cnsar, but the 

' '.'■ tneodiery and perfidioumess of Sypbax prentil orer 
^:the honest BimpUcity and the credulity of Juba; 
^ and the sly Buldlety and disrimulation of Fortius 
** OV8X the generous franknets and op«t>heaitedneBs 
** of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seoag di^eB 
-innished and virtue Eenardcd, yet, since violfioineBs 
often ptospen in leal life, the po^ id civttii^at 
ilibertf to give it prosperity on^Uie stflge^: For if 
-peetiy has an imitation of renlit}r, bonr ue. ito 'hnrs 
.brdcen by exhibiting ^e wwld.^ib -itiB'Mie>'f^Rn? 
The stage may sofoetinies gnitt£y«uriwisibee>i.ibu^ 
, lif it be trulytiie "mtrrorV^^t? U)i«u{^>^li9^shew 
ussDiaetiinesTrhat vre are tOexpetk' ^ >.U>'-" 
"^iDennis ol^ects to the diaractarsi that thky.dfenot 
mrtnral, ox reasoiiable; but as hooes.aQdi heroines 
uenot beings that are aeea every dny,. U is iWnl to 
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find upon what prindples their conduct shall be tried. 
It is, however, not ufiekss to ccmnder what he says 
of the roaoner in which Cato lecaves the accotutt «f 
hax sou's death. 

'" Nor is the grief of Csto, in the fourth Act, raie 
f jot more in nature than that of his son and Lucia 
" in the third. Cato receives the news of his tan's 
''.death not only with dry eyes, but with a sort of 
" satis&ction ; and in the Eame page sheds tears for 
" the calamity -of his country, and does the siune 
" t^ing in the next page upon the bare apprebenuoa 
f of the danger of his friends. Nov/ since the lore 
"of one's country is the love of one's countrymen, 
" aa I have shewn upon another occasion, X desire to 
" t^ these questions : Of all our countrymen, wluch 
« do we lore mosti those whom we know, or those 
« whom <we know not ? And of those whom we knov, 
^' whidi do we cherish most, our frimds ot our ene- 
*' mieft? And of our frauds, which are the dearest 
" to us, those who are related to us, or those who are 
" not ? And of sU our relations, for which have we 
^' most tenderness, for those who are near to us,' «r 
.^. &r those who axe remote ? And of our near rela- 
..^ tions, wluch axe the nearest, ^d consequen^y the 
"dearest io us, oar o£&{Bing, cnr others? Out «ff- 
" S|)ri^' mo^ certainly ; as nature, or, in other word^ 
..?*. Prp^evo?, has insely «Bttrived for the preserva* 
^*' tiqa of xaaulR^id. N9W, does it not follow, &im 
'* what has hee^i sud, that for a man to receive the 
" news of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep 
: " at the same time for ^e calamities of his coonfxy, 
" is a wretched aSectation* end a miserable inooiudi- 
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"tency? Is not tliat, in ■plain English, to receive 
" witli dry eyes tlie news of tbe deaths of those for 
" whose sake our country is a name so dear to us, 
** and at the same time to shed tears &r thoie for 
" whose sakes our country is not a name bo dear 
" to us ?" 

But this for&iidable assailant is less resistible when 
he attacks the probability of the action, and the rea- 
sonableness of tbe plan. Every critical reader must 
resiark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost 
aneKamplod on the English stage, confined biinself 
in time to a single day, and in place to rigorous 
unity. The scene noTer changes, and the whole ac* 
tion of tbe play passes in the great hall of Cato's 
bouse at Udca. Much therefore is done in the ball, 
for whicJi any other place had been more fit; axiA 
tiiis impropriety affords Dennis many hints of nler- 
nment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long:' but as siicb disquisitions are not common, 
and the objections are ^Ifully formed and vigorous- 
ly ui^ed, those who delight in aitical controversy 
will not think it tedious. 

** Upcm the departure of PMtius, SemproniUs 
** makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in comes 
" Syphftx, and then tbe two politicians' are at it im- 
" meJiately. They lay their heads together, with 
' "their snuff-boxes in thdr hands, as Mr Bayes hds 
" it, and feagtte it away. But, in the midst of that 
" wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable cau- 
' " tion to Sempronius : 

" Si/ph. But is it true, Sempromus, tliat your senate 
"Is ctdled togetbtir? Gods! thou must be cautious; 
'_' Cato bat pieidng tym. 
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" There is a great deal of cautiou shewn indeed* 
** in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
"their plot against him. Whatever (pinion they 
" have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of bis 
" ears, or they would never have talked at thie fooU^h 
" rate so near : j, 

" Gods ! thou must be cautKnui" 

" Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato should over- 
" hear yoii, and turn you off ibr politicians, Cies^ 
** would never take you ; no, Csesar would neveE 
« take you. 

' " When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of 
" the hall, upon pretence of acqutunting Jubs with 
" the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
" do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civiL 
*' Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
*^ qiiiunted with the result of that debate in some 
" private apartment of the palace. But the poet 
** was driven upon this absurdity to make way &x, 
** another ; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity 
" to demand Marcia of her father. But the quarrel 
** and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the same act ; 
" the inveiitives of Syphax ^tunst the Bomaos and 
^ ,Ca1;o ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her father'a 
** hall, to, hear away Marda by force ; and his brutal 
** ^d clamorous rage upoil his refusal ; and at a time 
*' when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
** iiot dat of hearing, at least some of his guards oi 
*' domestics must necessarily be supposed to be mth- 
" in hearing ; is a thing tiiat is so far &om being 
** probable, that it is hardly posuble. 
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« Semproniufl, in tbe second Act, comes back once 
" more in the same morning to the goTemoi's hall, 
" to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax against the 
** governor, bis country, and bis family ; which is so 
" stupid, that it is below the wisdom of the O — ^"s, 
" the Mac's and the Teague's ; even Eustace Com^ 
" mins himself would never bare gone to Justice- 
" ball, to bare conspired against tbe goveniment If 
" officers at Portsmouth should lay their beads -to- 
** getber, in order to the carrying off J — G — ^"s niece 
*• or daughter, would they meet in J — G — 's ball, 
" to carry on that conspiracy ? There would be no. 
" necesfdty for their meeting there, at least till tbey 
" came to the execution of their plot, becavse ther^ 
" would be other places to meet in. There would 
" be no probability that they should meet there, be- 
" cause there would be places more private and more 
" commodious. Kow there ought to be nothing in % 
" tr^cal action but what is necessary or probable. 

" But treason is not the only thing that is. carried, 
" on in this hall ; that, and love, and {^otophy^ 
" take tbeir turns in it, without any juanner of ne-, 
" cesslty 01 probability occafdoned by l^e action^ a^ 
** duly and as regularly, without interruj^ting oHq 
" another, as if there were a. triple leagu^^ betwe^ 
" them, and a mutual agrcem^t that eafAi sho'^^ 
" give place to, and make way for^ the ^otE^^-ln. ^ 
" due and orderly succession. ' ^ '[.-^ , ^ ». 

" We now come to tbe third Act. , ^anpropiti^ 
" iii this Act, comes into ,the governors haU. witb^ 
" the leaders of the mutiny ; but, as soon as Cato i& 
*gone, Sempronius, who but just brfoi? had aete^. 
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" like an unparalleled knave, Aacaven hiniflelf, like 
*' an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the con- 
" spiraey. 

" Semp, Know, villains, when sucli paltiy slaves presume 
" To mis in treason, if the plot siicceedfi> 
" They're thrown neglected bjr ; but, if it ftila, 
" They're sure to die l&e dags,' at 7«u ihalLdo. 
" Here, tale these fiictious mOBateiSj drag thepi Aordi 
" To sudden death — . 

" 'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, tliere 
' " are none there but friends ; but is that posnble at 
" such a juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
" to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in his 
** own hous^ in mid>day ? and, after tbey are dis- 
" covered, and defeated, can there be npne near them 
** but friends? Is ifc not plain, from these words of 
** Sempronius, 

" Here, take these &cdous monsters, drag them firth 
" To sodden death— 

" and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
** word of command, that those guards were within 
*'ear-shot? Behold Sempronius, then, palpably dis- 
" covered. How comes it to pass, then, that instead 
" of being hanged up with the rest, he remains se- 
*' cure in the governor's hall, and there carries on iiis 
" conspiracy against the government, the third time 
*' In the same day, with his old comrade Syphax, 
** who enters at the same time that the guards are 
" carrying away the leaders, big with the news of the 
'• defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had his 
" intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine? And 
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•" now tb^ teadet may expect a very extraoTdinary 
" scene ; there is not alraiidaiice of spirit indeed, nor 
" a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more 
" than enough to supply all defects. 

" ^ph. Our fint iksiga, my fiiend, lias proT'd abottive ; 
" Sdll there renuini an after-game to pkjr : 
" M7 tKKipe are mounted, thdi Numidian steeds 
" Snuff np the winds, md long to scour the desert. 
" Let but Sempronius lead us in out fii^t, 
" Well ferce the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard,. 
" And Jiew down oil that would oppdle our passage ; 
" A ^af will bring us into^ Crsar's camp. 

" Sanp. Confusion I I have fail'd of half my puipMe ; 
' " MarciOi the charming Manna's left behind. 

« WieB ! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
*• has &iled of, he does not tell ua the-half that he 
" has carried. But what does he mean by 

" Marcia, the charmii^ Marcia's left behind ? 

" He is now in her own house ! and we have nei- 
" ther seen ber, nor heard of her, any where else since 
" tJie play began. But now let us hear Syphax:: 

" What hinders then, but that ycm find her out, 
" And huny her away by manly force? ■ 

" But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
" out ? They talk as if she were as hard to be found 
" as a hare in a frosty morning. 



" Semp. But how to gain a 

" Oh ! she is found out then, it seema. 



" But how to g«n admission ! &r access 

." Is gjv'n to none, but Juba and ber brothers. 
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** Bat, nilleiy apart, why access to Juba ! For he 
** was owned and received as a lover ndtber by the 
" &ther nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 
** pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pun uHme> 
" diately ; and, being a Numidiauj aboundiog in 
" wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admisuon^ 
** that, I believe, is a nraipamUe. 

" Sypk. Thou shsit have Juba's dress, end Jube's guaid»j 

" The doors will open When Numidia'i piioca 

" Seenu to appear t)efore them. 

" Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in &U 
*' day at Cato's bouse, where they were both so very 
" well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards ; 
" as if one of the Marshals of France could pass few 
" the Duke of Bavaria, at noon>day, at Versailles, b|r ' 
" having his dress and liveries. But how does Sy^' 
** phax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's 
** dress? Does he serve him in a double capacity, 
** as general and master of his wardrobe ? But why 
** Juba's guards ? For the de^il of any guards has 
•• Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a 
" mighty politic invention, yet, methinks, they might 
** have done vnthout it : for, since the advice that Sy- 
** ^UUE gave to Sempronius was, 

" To him; her awa^ tj mxAf fcmae, 

** in my opinion, the shortest and Ukeliest way of 
** coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
" putting on an impertinent disguise to circumv^t 
** two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is 
" of another opinion. He extols to the skies the in' 
*^ vention of old Syphax : 

•• Sanp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
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** Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
" as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
" would lay before him a very wise scene? 

■■ But now let us lay before the reader that part 
" of Uie scenery of the fourth Act, whidi may shew. 
" tbe ' dbsurclities which, the author haa run into, 
" throi^h the. indiscreet observance of the unity of 
" jitme. i do not remember that Aristotle has said 
" any thing expressly conconing the unity o( place. 
** Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the rules 
** Mhich he has laid down for. the chorus. For, by 
f' naldng the chorus an essential part of tragedy, tmd 
** by bringing it on the stage immediately after the 
" opening of the scene, and retaining it there till the 
" very catastrophe, he has so determined and fixed 
** the place of action, that it was impossible for an 
" dufhor on the Grecian stage to break through that 
"imity. I am of opinion, that if a modem tragic 
" poet can preserve the unity of place, without de- 
" stn^ng the probability of the incidents, 'tis always 
" best ft* him to do it ; because, by the preserving of 
" that unity, as we have taken notice above, he adds 
" grace, and clearness, and comeliness, to the repre'- - 
" seutatim. But since there are no express rules 
" about it, and we axe under no compulsion to keep 
" it, nnce we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had ; 
*' if it catinot be preserved, without renderuig the 
" greater part of the incidents unreasonaUe and ab- 
** surd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, *ti$.certain- 
" ly better to break it. 

' "Now comes bully Sempronius, oomies^y ac- 
" coutied and equipped with his Kunndian dress 
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"and his Numidian guazds. Jjet llie tewies attend 
" to him with all his ears; for the wtntia o^t&efriM' 
" are prewous; 

•• Setup. "Hbe deer is fedg^fl, Vve Brack'd her to her ooVert. - 

*' Now I woidd fi»n know why this deer is ndd t» 
" be lodged, since we have not heard one word, rince 
" the play hegan, of her being at all oufe of hwllKnir : 
" and if we confer the-discoutse with which sh* 
. " uid Luda b^in the act, we- have reasop t9 believe 
" that they had hardly been talking of such nfttters 
" in the street Howevo^ to pleacnue Semproniu^ 
** let lu suppose, for once, that the dee> is lodged. 

" The deer is lodg'd, Pve trsck'd Iier to hei covert 

" If he had seen her in the open fidd, what occa> 
" sion had he to track her, when he had so lasmj 
" Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with ope bal* 
" loo, he might have set upon her haunches? If 
" he did not see her in the open field, how could he 
" pos^bly track her ? If he had se^ her in the 
" street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
" sinoe through the street ahe must be carried at last ? 
" Now here, instead of having, his thoughts i^n his 
" biuiness, and u^on the present danger ; instead ci 
" :|QeditstLqg and contriving how he shall pas? with 
" iii»imf)tj£ss-liix<wgh theJ9outh«ii gate, where ha 
" brother ^arcufi i^s upon the guard, and where he 
** would eart^nly pjroye vi impediment to hjm, vhich 
-** is the Homan word for the hc^gttge ; instrad of 
" doing i}m, SemproniuB is entertaining l^ioBelf witik 
" whimfoes t 
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. " SItttp. How wSl the yenmg Numiffian ran to (M 
" His mistresH lostl If wiglit could gkd mf souj. 
" Bejoni tV enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
" 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbaiiui. 
" Bat burl ! wliat noiM P Death to toy hopes ! 'tis he^ 
^'Tis Juba'aselfr There is but one way left 1 
" He must be murder'd, add a passage cut - 
" Thiough those bis guwds. 

*• PWy, *hst are * those his guards T I thought 
** ftt ^estfDt, that Juba's guaifds had been Sempto- 
** itins'S tools, sod had been dangling ifter his heels, 

" Bat now let us suiti up all these absurdities to^ 
" gether. Senipronius goes at noon-d^, in Jvba'd 
" dothes, uid with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
** in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
" were bol^ so very well known : he meets Juba therej 
** and resolves to murder him with his own guards. 
" Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, b> 
" thr^tens them : 

" Hah ! Dastards, do you tiemble 1 

" Or art like men ; or, by yon azure heart ! 

** But the guards still renuiaing restive, SiBni]^o^ 
" nius Umself Mtacks Juba,' i^le eadi of the giiardc 
" is te^eaienfeing Mr Spectatw's sign of the Oaper, 
** ftwed, it seems; uid terrified by Sem jnoitiTft's fhndts. 
"Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own army 
" prisoners, and carries them in triumph away to Ca- 
" to. Jf ow, I would fain know, if any part of Mr 
* Beye8'8'tr^;edy is so full (^ absurdity tk this ? ' 

** Upon heilring die clash of iswaidB, Lucia and 
" Miurrak coibe in. The questi6n isj why no men 
" come in upon hearing the noise of swords in th& 
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'> gorernoi's hall ? Where was the gotemoi himself? 
" Where were his guards ? Where were his servants ? 
" Such an attempt as this, bo near the person of a 
" governor of a place of war, y/as enough to alarm 
" the whole garrison : and yet, fiir almost half an 
" hour after Sempronius is killed, we find none of 
" those appear, who were the likeliest in the world 
" to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
" draw only two poor women thither, who were iqoii 
" certain to run' away frrai it Upon I^ficia and 
" Marcia's coming in, Lucia appeiiu^ in all th4.symp- 
." toms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

" Luc. Sure 'twas the clas& of iwor^ 1 my troaliled be&rt 
" Ib 10 cast down and muik amidst ite aanmt, 
" It thrgbs with &az, and EUilies at every sound I 

" And immediately her old whinuey retimiB upon 
" har: 

" O Marcia, should thy tmithers, iat my sale— 
" I die awaywith horror at the thougbt. 

" She fancies that there can be no cutting fiS throats, 
" but it must be for her. If this is tr^eal I would 
** lain, know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
.*< spy tJbe. body of Sempronius ; and Harda,' deluded 
"by the habit, it seemtfr takes him for JiUa; ^, 
"■Miyd rfie, 

*• The face is muffled up within the garment. 

^* NbW) facrw a' man could £ght, and &U with hi* 
** &Ge muffled np in hU garment, is, I thiidi, a UtUe 
" bard to conceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed 
'* him> knew him .to be Sempronius. It was not by 
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* hiff gannent that he knew this ; it waa by his face 
"then': his face therefore was not muffled. Upon' 
" seeing this man with his muffled face, Maicia falls' 
" a raving ; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
" posed defbnot, be^ns to make his fimeral oration. 
" Upon whi^h Jnba enters listening, 1 suppose on 
" tip-toe.; for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
" tcr listemng in any other posture. I wonld fain 
'•know how it came to pass, that during all this 
" time he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a 
" candle-ennffer, to take away the. dead body of Sem-' 
*' proniHE. Well ! but let us r^ard him listening.' 
"Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at 
" £rs^ applies what Maicia says to Sempronius. But' 
" finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
" the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and dis- 
" covers himself just time enough to prevent his be- 
" ing cuckolded by a'dead mant, of -whom the moment 
" before he had appeared so jealous ; and greedily in- 
" tercepts the bliss which was fondly designed for 
" one who could not be the better for it. But here 
" I must ask a qnestion : how comes Juba to listen 
" here, who bad not listened before throughout the 
"play? Or how comes he to be the only person of 
** this tr^edy who listens, when love and treason 
" were so often talked in so public a place as a hall ? 
" I am afraid the author was driven upon all these 
" absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake * 
'" of Marcia, which, after all, is much bdow the dig- 
" Bity of tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect 
" or result of trick. 
" 'Rat let us come to the scenery of the fifth Act 
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"Cato appears first tipon the scene, sitting m a 
•' thovghtfiil posture ; in his hand Plato's treatise an 
" the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn swoid on the 
" talkie by him. Now let us consider, the phM» in 
" which this sight is presented* to us. The place, 
" forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
*' one should place himself in this posture,- in the 
" midst of one of our halls in London \ that he should 
" appear eoliu, in a sullen posture, a drawn awwd on 
" the table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatise on 
" the Immortality of the Soul, translated lately by 
" Bernard Lintot: I dedre the reader to. consider, 
" whether such a person as this would pass,' wit^ them 
** who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great philo- 
" sopher, oi a general, or some whimsical person, who 
" &ncied himself all these ? and whether the people, 
" who belonged to the family, would think that such 
" a person had a design upon their midriffs or hia 
" own. 

" In short, that Cato should ut long enough in 
*' the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this laige hs^ 
*' to read ova- Plato's treatise on the Immortality of 
" the Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours ; 
" that he should propose to hims^ to be ^private 
" there upon that occasion ; that he should be angry 
^' with his sou for intruding there ; then, that he 
** should leave this hall upon the pretence of a)e^, 
" give himself the mmtal wound in his bed-ehambo*, 
" and then be brought back into that hall to expire, 
« purely to shew his good-breeding, and save bis 
*' iriends the trouble of coming iq> to his bed-c^am- 
*' her ; all this appears to me to be improbable, in- 
f credible, impossiUe." 
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■Sutdi is the censure o^ Dennis. Thete is, as Dry>^ 
den expresses it, perhaps '* too much horse-pUy in 
** his mllery ;" but if his jests are coarse, his axga- 
ments are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleas- 
ed than be taught, Cato is read, and the critic is ne* 
fleeted. 

Flushed mth cflusdonsness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afberwuds attacked the 
wntiments of Cato ; but he then amused himself with 
fKttj cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention 
is necessary ; they have little that can employ or re- 
quire a oitic. The parallel of the princes and gods. 
In his verses to KneUer, is often happy, but is too 
w^ known to be quoted. 

His tranatati(»is, so far as I hare «}mpared them, 
vant the exactness of a scholar. That he understood 
lits authtH's cannot be doubted ; but his versions wiS 
not teach others to understand them, being too licen- 
tiously paraphiastical. They are, however, for the 
Inoet part, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first 
excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of 
& ttind txM> judidous to commit Guilts, but not suffi- 
inently vigorous to attain exceUence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but in 
<the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and shews . 
more dexterity than strength. He was, however, one 
«f our earliest examples of correctness. 

The vMsification which be had learned from Dry- 
ded,hedebased rather than refined. His rhymes are 
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Qflen disstmant ; in his Geatpc he ndnij^s .bxclEea 
lines. He uses both triplets and Alexasdripfy^ hsA 
triplets more frequently in his translatiffli^ tl^a tns 
other works. The mere stnicture.of varseBi sb^dm 
nev^ to hare en^iged much of his care. Bug bis 
lines are rery smooth in Rosamond^ and too.siODOth 
in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a o^tic.; '« 
name which the present generation ' is $eare^y inV 
ling to allow him. His critici^ iscojideHHied att 
tentative or experimental, rather than jBcie^titif: ; and 
be is considered as dedding by taste rather than ibn^ 
principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wia4 
by the labour of others, to .add a little pf their own, 
and overlook their masters. Addison is now defipiseel 
by some who perhaps would never h^ve seen, bis .d«^ 
fects, but by the lights which he afforded theqi. That 
he always. wrote as he would think it njeeeasary to 
write now, cannot be affirmed ;. his instructions w«e 
such as the characters of bis readers made primer. 
That general knowledge .which now circulates in com- 
mon talk, was. in bis time rarely to be found. Men 
npt professing learning were not ashamed of igno- 
fan(^ ; and, in the female world, any acquaintance 
v^th books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle 
and unsuspected conveyance, into the, gay, the idle* 
ap^ the wealthy : he therefore presented knowledge 
in the most alluring form, not lofty and austere, but 
accessible and familiar. When he shewed tliein their 
defects, be shewed theqi likewise that tb^ migtit \» 
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eSuIy supplied. His attempt succeeded; enquiry 
was awal^ued, and comprehension expanded. An 
fimuUtioa of intellectual el^ance was exdted, and 
from this time to our own life has been gradually ex- 
alted, and conversation purified and enlarged. 
L Dryden had, not many years before, scattered cri- 
licisDi over bis prefaces with veiy little parsimony ; 
but thoii^h he Bomettmes condescended to be some- 
wlnt iutnliar, bis manner was in general too scholastic 
Sot those wbo bad yet their rudiments to learn, and 
found it not easy to understand their master. His 
obs^FvatioDS were framed rather for those that were 
learning to write, than for those that read only to 
talk. 

An instnictw like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks being superficial might be easily un- 
derstood, and being just, might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he presented Paradise Lost 
to the public with all the pomp of system and se- 
verity of science, the critidsm would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem still hare been neglect- 
ed ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and fa- 
cility he has made Milton an universal favourite, 
witii whom readers of every class tiiink It necessary 
to be pleased. 

He descended now and Uien to lower disquisi- 
tions; and by a serious display of the beauties of 
Chevy-Chase exposed himself to the ridicule of 
' Wagstaff, who bestowed a like pompous character' 
oaTom Thumb; and to the contempt of Dennis, 
who, , considering the fundamental position of his 
critifii^n, that Chevy-Chase pleases, and ought to 
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please because it is nfttural, observes, " that there u 
f* a way of deTiating frran nature, by bombast «r tu- 
" inour, which soui above nature, and CTlaij^-inta- 
" ges beyond their real bulk ; by affectadoo, ^whidl 
" forsakes nature in quest of something munutable; 
" and by imbecility, which d^radea nature by laiut- 
** ness and diminution, l^ obscuring its ^peavances, 
*' and weakening its efieete." In Cbevy-Cfaa«e'4he^e 
is not much of either bombast <x aSeOtatMai but 
there is chill and lifeless imbedlity. The atolry^can- 
not posmbly be told in a manner that shall make less 

' impression on the mmd. 

Before-the profound observes of the piresent race 
repose too securely on the consciousness of their sii- 
^priority to Addison, let them consider his remarks 
on Ovid, in which may be found specimen of cnti- 
fnsm sufficiently subtle and refined : let them penue 
likewise his Essays on Wit, and on the Pleamrea of 
-Imagination, in which he founds art (m the base of 
nature, and draws the piindples of invention from 
dispositions inherent in the mind of man with skill 
«nd elegance, such as his contemners will not easily 
■attain. 

. As a describer of life and manners, he must be al- 
lowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. 
HiS'hum«ur,' whicln as Steele ofaserres, is pecnliai 

' to himteU', is so fasppilj difi^ned as to give the grace 
of novel^ to ^m^tic scenes and diuly oocnrrences. 
He never •' ontete|» the modesty of natur^^ nor 
raises merriment or wonder by the violati<m <tf truth. 
His figures neither divert by distortion, ncff amave 
^ aggravation. He etudes Hfe widi so mudi fiddi- 
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tf, that be can be hardly said to inTent ; yet hU ex- 
iiilHtioiis have an air so much wi^nal, that it is dif- 
ficult to Bui^NMe them not merely the product of 
,uni^;iiiation. 

- As a teM^er <tf wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic 
~«r saperstitious : he appears neither weakly eredu- 
Iqub, nor wantonly scepUeal ; bis mwality is neitha 
dUigennufyJax, nor iropsactie&bly rigid. All the 
-enefaantment of fancy, and all the oi^ency of argu- 
ment, are onployed to lecominend to the reader his 
real interest,, the care of pleasing the Author of his 
being, /I^uth is shewn -sometimes as the phantom 
of a vision; sometimes appears half-Teiled in an 
all^ry ; somedmes attracts re^;ard in the robes of 
fimcy ; and sometimes steps forth la the confidence 
of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all 
is pkanng. 

" MUle habet ormtui, mille decenter liabeL" 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grorelling, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without aj^rent elaboration; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 

■xnd tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in uaexpeoted 
splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 

- all harshneBs and severity of diction ; he is tiieie- 
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fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connec- 
tions, and sometimes descends too much to the lan- 
guage of conversation ; yet if his language had been 
less idiomstical, it might have lost somewhat of ita 
genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feekle, and he did not wish to 
be enei^tic ; he ie never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampli- 
tude, nor affected brevity ; his pmods, though not 
diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. AVhoever 
vi^es to att^n an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
Ins days and nighte to the volumes of Addison. 
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John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London, kA 
of Anne Bu]|;^s, of an andeot family in Wiltshire, 
was bom at Marlborough, July 39, 1677. He was 
educated at a private school ; and though his ad- 
vances in literature are,' in the Bit^raphia, very m- 
tentatiously displayed, the name of his master is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed. 

At nineteen he drew the plan ef a tragedy ; and. 
paisphrased,. rather too profiisely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitse." To poetry he added 
the science <^ musi<^' in whidi he seems to have at- 
tuned considerable skill, togethra: with the practice 
of design, or rudiments (^ painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him whoUy &om 
bunness, nor did business hinder him from study. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 
seovtary to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth; yet found time to acquaint himself 
with modem languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the " Peace <^ 
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Ryawick :" and I699 another piece, called " The 
Court of Neptune," on the return of King WiUiaoi, 
whidi he addressed to Mr Montague, the general 
patron of the followers of the Muaes. ' The same 
year he produced a song on the Duke of Gltmoester's 
birth- day. 

He did not confine himsdf to poetry,- but oolti* 
vated other kinds of writing with great suocess ; and 
about this time shewed his knowledge of human na- 
ture by an " Essay on the Pleasure of being deceived." 
In 1702 he published, on the death of King WHUom, 
a Pindaric ode, called " The Honse of Nassau ;" and 
wrote another paraphrase on the (Mum Htcos of 
Horace. ■ 

In 1703 his ode cm Music was performed at Sta-~ 
doners* Hall: and he wrote afterwards six ctoitRta^ 
whidi were set to music by the greatest master' of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exdude 
the Italiui opera, an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and alffays 
baa prevailed. 

His' reputation was how so far advanced, that the 
public bt^an to pay reverence to his name ; ' and he 
was solicited to prefix a pre&ce to the translatioo oif 
Beccalini, a writer whose satirical vdn cost him \m 
life in Italy, andwfaonev^, I believe, foondminy^ 
readers in this eonartry, even diou^ intrpduced 1^ 
su^ powerftil Tecommendatioa. 

He translate Fontendle's " Dialc^es of ^ 
Dead ;" and his version wM perhaps read at that 
thne, but is now neglected; for by a Ixx^ notseoes- 
tary, and owing its reputation wholly to its turn of 
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dietion, Ettle notice can be guned bnt from those 
who can enjoy the graces of the original. To ^e 
Dialogues of Fontenelle he added two composed by 
bimaelf ; and, though not only an honest but a pious ' 
man, dedicated hia work to the Earl of Wharton. 
He judged skilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wh»top, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, 
o£Eered to take Hi^hes with him, and establish him; 
but Hughes, having hi^es or promises, from another 
xnau in. power, ^some provision more suitable to his 
incUuftlion, declined Wharton's o£Eer, and obtained 
nothing &om the other. 

He translated *' The Mis^' of Moliere, which hft 
never offered to the stage ; and occasionally amused 
himself- with making versions of &vonrite scoies in ' 
other pUy& 

Bsisg now received as a wit among the wit^, he- 
paid his contributions to literary midertakings, and ' 
asasted both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian.' 
Is 171S he to»udated Vertot'a History of the " Be* 
ToIuti<Hi of Portugal ;" produced an " Ode to the 
CieatOT of the World, £rom the Fragmenta <^ Or- 
pfaeos-;" and lu^ught upon the stage an opera called 
".Calypso aoA Telemachus," intended to shew thai 
the E4ngUsh lai^uage m%ht he very faqtpily adapted 
to- tfama. This was impudmtly opposed by those 
who wenemplt^ed in the Italiom op«»; and* what 
cannot be told without indign^onf^ intiruders had 
nieh ' interest with the Duke of Shrewsbury, then 
Ion} etivmberlain, wb& had mairied ad ItaHan, as to 
6btauL,an ob^aiietion of Uie profits, tboogfa not as 
ifihilution (^ the porfoimance, 
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'Hiere was at tihis time a project formed by Ton- 
aon for a translatiiHi of the Fharsalia by several hands; 
and Hughes englished the tenth book. But this 
design, as mtist often happen when the concurrence 
of many is necessary, fell to the ground ; and the 
whole work was afterwards performed by Rowe. 

His acqumntance widi the great writers of his 
time appears to have been very genoitl ; but of his 
intimacy with Addison these is a remarkaUe proof. 
It is told on good auUiority, that Cato was iinished 
and played by his persuasion. It had long wanted 
the last act, which be was desired by Addison to 
supply. If the request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an opinion, whatever it was, that did not last 
Icmg; for, when Hughes came in a week to shew 
him his first attempt, he found half an act Written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, 
with his Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on Alle- 
gorical Poetry ; a vioxk for which he was well quali- 
6ed as a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete 
wrards. He did not much revive the curiosity of the 
public ; for near thirty years lapsed before his edi- 
tJQD was r^rinted. The same year produced hia 
" Apollo and Daphncj" of which the success was 
, very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the- 
rage of party did not misgiude him, seems to have 
been a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortificatieos 
of a narrow ftartone; but in 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cov/ftx set him at eas^, by makii^ him secretary to 
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tbe commiadons of the peace ; in which he afterwards, 
hy particular request, d^red his successor Lord 
Faiker to coDtioue him. He had now affluence; 
but such is human life, that he had it when his de- 
clining health could neither allow him long posses- 
ion, nor q^uick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, " The Siege of Da- 
mascuc," after which a Siege became a popular title. 
This play, whidi still continues on the stage, and of 
which it is unnecessary to add a private voice to such 
continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or his 
settled intention. He had made Fhocyas apostatize 
from his rdigion ; after which the abhorrence of Eu- 
doda would have been reasonable, his misery would 
hme been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
exemplary. The players, however, required that the 
guilt of Fhocyas should terminate in desertion to the 
enemy; and Hughes, unwilling that his relations 
should lose the benefit of bis work, cranplied vrith 
the alteration. 

He was 90W weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vi* 
gorous in hia Acuities, that only ten days before his 
death he vrrote the dedication to his patron Lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
represented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the me- 
ditatiims of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regret- 
ted ; and Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called 

VOL. X. u 
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" The Theatre," to the memory of hia v^ues. Hi» 
life is written in the Biogr^hia with some deforce of 
favourable partiality : and 3a account <^ him is je- 
ssed to his works by hia r^atioD the late Mr Don* 
combe, a man whose blamdess elegance deserred the 
same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall tiansoibe from 
the etBTespondence of Swift and Pope- 

" A manOi ago," saye. Swift, « w«* senl^tfie ovec 
" 1^ a friend of mine, the wwks of John Hughes, 
" Esquire. They we in prose and vwse. I never 
" heud of l^e man in my life, yet I find your name 
" as a subscriber. He is too grove 3 poet for me ; 
" and I think among the Mediomsta ia proee as vkUl 
" aa verse." , 

To this Pope returns : " To snswer fWx questa^a 
" as to Mr Hughes ; what he wanted in graiuv, be 
" made up as an honest mflo ; but he was of the ^iiss 
« you think him." 

In Spenoe's Colleetion, Pope is made to ipeak <tf 
him with still less respect, as having no dtam to 
poetical reputation but ftom bis tti^edy. 
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BUEE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John Soetfield, descended frotn a long series of 
illustrious atatiestots, was bom in 1649, the son of 
Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658. the 
youD^ lord Was put iutb the huids of a tutor, vtiUi 
\vhom he Was io little satisfied, that he got rid of 
him in a short time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a 
Jrai^iose, formed at such an a^e, and fiUcce^fuUy pro- 
secuted, d&lights as it is stratige, abd instnicta as it 
is real. 

' His literary acquisitions arfe more wonderful, ai 
those years in which they ate commonly made w^re 
6peUt by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared against 
the Dutch, he Went at seventeen on b6ard the ship 
in which fri&ce Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle 
fi^ed, with the command of the fleet ; hut by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
Mis zeai for, the king's service was recompensed by 
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tbe comtnand of one of the independent tzpqps of 
horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to Parliament, 
which, as he was then but dghteen years old, the 
£arl of Northumberland censured as at least inde^ 
eent, and his objection waa allowed. He had a 
ipiarrel with the Earl of Rochester, which he haS' 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's sur- 
nviog sister, the Lady Sandwich* is 8aJ4 ta have- 
told lim with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war {1673) broke out, hfi 
went again a volunteer in the ship which the cele- 
brated Lord Ossory commanded ; and tiiete madp, 
as he relate^ two curious remark&:. 

" I have obsored two. things, which I dare affinn-, 
" though not generally believed. One was, that ti» 
" wind of a camum bullet, though flying nevac so 
" neat, u incapable of doing Hie least harm ; and 
** indeed, were it otherwise, no man above .deck 
" would escape. The other was, that a great shot 
" maybe sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by chaogr 
*' ing, one's ground a little ; for, when the wind some- 
" times blew away the smoke, it was so dear a sui^- 
".shiny day,, that we could eauly perceive the bullets 
•" (that were half-spent) fall into the water, and 
^ from thence, bound up again among ub,. which 
" &!^p sufl^CJent time for making a step or two on 
" any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis baid 
" to jj^dgewell in what line the bullet comes, which. 
" if mistaken, may by removing cost a man his li& 
" instead of saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably zeprefiested I9 
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liord Ossoty, that be was advanced to the comntaod 
of the Catharine, the best eecond rate ship in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and com- 
manded it as coloneL The land-forces were sent 
ashore by Prince Rupert: and he lived in the camp 
Tcry femiliarly with Schomherg. He was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, together 
with his own, and had the promise of a garter, which 
he obtdned in his twenty-fifth year. He was like- 
wise made gentieman of the bed-chamber. He after- 
wards went into the French service, to learn the art 
of war under Turenne, hut st^d only a short time. 
Being by the Duke of Monmouth opposed in his 
pretensions to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in 
return, made Monmouth suspected by the Duke of 
Tork. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the government of 
HnlL - 

Thus rapidly did he make Ills way both to military 
and civil honours and employments ; yet busy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, but at least cul- 
tivated poetry; in which he .must have been early 
considered as uncommonly skilftil, if it be true whidi 
is reported, that, when he was yet not twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel. 

" The Moors having "beaeged Tangier, he was sent 
tl680) with two thousand men to its relief. A strange 
story is told of the danger to which he was intention- 
ally exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify some resent- 
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fid jealousy of tlte Icing, whose faeolbh he tlisttfytp 
would never penftit at his table till he saw hjrvelf 
in a safer place. His voyage was prosperously per-% 
finmed in three weeks ; and the Moors without a coo- 
test retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed " The VJMon *," a li-, 
centious poem, such as was fashionable in tho^ ^imes^ 
mth Httle power of invention or p^priety </£ scstti^ 
ment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who pec* 
haps had never been angry ; and be continued a. wit 
and a courtier as before. 

At the succession of Xing James, to whom he wtfl 
intimately kno^wn, and by whom he thought fainiselff 
beloved, he naturally expected still br%hter sunshijne ; 
but all know how; soon that reign began to g^th^ 
ijilouds. His expectations were not disappointed-;, hp 
was immediately admitted into the privy-omncil,, ^nd 
made lord chamberlain. He acceptjed a place in the 
high commission, without knowledge, as he declared 
af^er the Kevolution, of its illegality. Havipg'few 
reli^ous scruples, he attended the king to mass, and 
kneeled with the rest, hut had. no disposition to. re- 
ceive the Komish faith, or to for<^ it upon othpEs; 
&>i when the priests, encoiuaged by his appearances 
of compliance, attempted to convert him,,he told them, 
as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing tor^cmf/B 
instruction, and that he had taken much pains t.0 be- 
lieve in God who had made the world' and all mm in 
it ; but that he should not be easily persuaded " t|ifl,t 
ipan was quits, and; made God again." 

Apointed sentence-is bestowed, by s^cc^s^ivetEaM^ 
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1 to tb* }a«t whom it wiU fit ; this censure (^ 
tRHUid9BtaDtiMioi]> wlmter^ be its vaJue, was utt«red- 
hmg ^ago hy Aaao Askew, one of the first sufferers 
fi» .tbe *ProtettMit religion, who, in the time of- 
Henry VIII. was tortured in th& Tower ; concerning . 
wUob there is reason to wonder that it was not knowU 
ta the luvtMSSn of the He&rnmtioD. 

.Jm the.Revolution be acquiesced, though he did 
not f nxuote it. There was once a design of asso- 
ci^ioghim la the invitation of the Prince of Orange ; 
boi the Earl of Shrewsbuty discouraged the attonpt, 
by declanng that Mulgraye would never concur. 
Itlufi Sing Williani- afteiwards told him ; and asked 
what be would have done if the proposal had been 
made? " Sw," saict be, ^ I would have discovered it 
" to the lang whom I then served." To which King 
WiDiant vqiliedk *' I cannot blame you." 

Pu^Dg King James irremediably e^udcd^ he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this prin- 
tnple, thafc he thought the title of the prince and his 
ooosort egval, and it would please the prince their 
protector tohave a share in the sovereignty. This 
votc^io^ed-King William ; yet, either by tiie Icing's 
dbtpus^ OS his own discontent, he lived some years 
w^ontanploytnent. He looked on the king with 
PoalevolbiKis*' and. if his verses or his pjros? may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding 
this. »venaon on indif%rence, made IVfarc|uis of Kor- 
maabf ('1^^4), but still opposed the coitrt on some 
io^ortuit questions ; yet at last he was received iutp 
tiie eabinetofwooil, wi£h a pension of three thousand 
>]p«WdBi 
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At the sccefision of Queen Anne, vrbpm. he is «n4 
to have courted when they -were botU^oimg^ he^was 
highly favoured. , Before her coronation (1700) ^le 
jnade him lord privy seal, and tfoaa after lt)rd lieu- 
tenant of the North Hiding of Yorkshire. He wa» 
then named commissioner for treating -with the .Eke^ 
about the Union; and was made next yesr>>fint» 
Duke of Normanhy, and then of 3uckin^amshir^ 
there being suspected to be somewhere .a lateiU elaim 
pi the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he resigned the privy sea], and Joined the 
discontented Tories in a motion, extremely offev^ve 
to the queen, for inviting the Friacess S(q)hia to 
]GDgland. The queen courted him back with- VI 
o£fer no less than that of the chancellorship ; whidi 
he refused. He now retired from business, and Ixiilt 
that house in the Park which is now the qaee|i's» 
upon ground granted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he ytm 
made lord chamberlain of the household, andconcur- 
red in all transactions of that time, except that he 
endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the 
qiieen's death, he became a constant opponent of the 
court ; and, having no public business, is stt^Kts^ 
to have amused himself by writing his two tragedi^ 
He died February .24, 1730-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two first wivf^ he 
had no children ;. by his third, who was the daughter 
of KiQ^ James by the Countess of Dorchesto; and 
the widow of the Earl of Anglesey, he had, bendes 
other children that died early> a son bom in VI l9, 
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vA» SeA ito 1785, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
Stid. It is obeerrable, that the Duke's three Trives 
■mere bU widows. The Dachas died in 1743. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
Citation. His religion he may be supposed to have 
leanied from H<^bes ; and his morality was such as 
dator^ly proceeds from loose (pinions. His eenti- 
soeifts with respect to women he picked up in the 
iBOurt of Charles ; and his principles concerning pro* 
perty were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was 
censured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
instance of inattention to his affairs ; as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, however, to have had much tender- 
ness, and to have been very ready to apolt^^ for his 
Violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet ; 
«Bd, if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favonr and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticism is no longer 
serened by his bounties, or awed by his splendour,* 
and, being able to take a more steady view, discovers 
him to he a writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
fsrely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. 
His songs are upon common topics ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the " Essay on Satire" he was always supposed 
'to have had the help of Dryden. His " Essay on 
Poetry" is the great work for which he was praised 
by Koscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubUesa 
1^ many more whose eulo^es have perished. 
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Upon this pieoe be appeKs to hara aife;ilugk ta^ 
hte; fer be vss sU hJB.li^ame mipiafsiigit'by mcr. > 
cesnve teriaalB, so thai t&ere is scBcecly anyiponarto 
be found oi wUch t^ \aat oditiai di&ra^ ma%.fix>ia 
*tlte first.. AraoDgstathev changoBi mention . is inada 
of some eampo^oos. of DrydeD, «liicti wera wsittes' 
after the i&st appeaxuitsaf tfaeiEssafv ' ". ■■<■• -<:: -j 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton'a fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
fore Tasso and Speosei were set before him. The 
two- last lines were these. The epic poet, says he. 

Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser, &il; 

The last line in. suooeeding editions was shoztened, 
Mid the Older of names continued ; but now Milton 
is &t last advanced to the highest place^ and theipas- 
sage thus adjusted:. 

Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevul. 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, fail. 

Amradments.are seldom made without some token 
ef arent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as MUt 
ton. 

One celebmted line seems to be borrowed. The 
essay calls a pecfect ohitractisr> 

A faultless monster which the worlS' ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in luB.]}oemfi> terms ViigiL sine lobe rnon- 
strum. Sheffield oan scaroely be sujfposed to have 
read Scaligei's Qoetr^ {its-hapS'hQiound'the trardsin 
;a quotation.. 
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Of ibis Enay, whit^ Dryden has exalted bo high- 
ly, it may be justly said Uiat the precepts are judi- 
cions, HHnetimes new, and trften happily expressed ; 
bst t&ore are, after all the emendations, many weak 
lines, aad some strange appearances of negligence ; 
as, «4ien he gives the- laws of de^, he insists npoit 
connection and coherence ; without which, says he^ 

'Tic ^igranii 'tis point, 'tU what 7011 will ; 
But not an elegy, noi writ with, skill. 
No pan^yric, nor a Cooper's HilL 

Who vouM not su^ose that Waller's Panc^yxicaad 
Dcnbanft's. Coapei^i Hill were elegies ? 

His venes are often insipid ; but his memobs are 
Ikely and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and 
elegance of an historian, but not the fireand Uxmyci 
a poet. 
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Matthew Paioe is HAe of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great raainence. H6 
was bom July SI, 1664, according to some, at Win- 
Imtn in Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents ; 
others say, that he was the son of a joiner of Lon- 
don : he was perhaps wiUing enough to leare hia 
birth unsettled,* in hope, like Don Quixote, that the 
historian of his actions might find him some illustii< 
ous alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintna* near Chsaistg- 

• Hie ai&oil^ of Kttlipg Prior'a iMttli-^ace u great In tlie 
teffstex of his adkge he ia called, at his adsiianon hy the Pno* 
d^it, Matlhew Prior of Winbum in MidtUuex ; by lumself next 
^y, MallhetB Prior of Ikn'teUhire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, WvAont, or WirAorne as it stands in the yiUare, is found. 
When be itood cuididate for his fcdlowship, five yean aftexwardi, 
he.wea Kg^steOBd agun by himself aa of Middiaex. The last 
record oo^ to be preferred, because it was made upon oath- 
It is observable, that, as a native of Winhome, he is styled FUku 
GeoigU Prior, generosi ; not consistently with the commoD ac- 
count of the meanues of his bath. 
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Cross, who sent him for some time to Sr Busby, at 
Westminster ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the schooU took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, 
where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage 
oi genius, found him by chamce, as Burnet relates, 
reading HOTace, and was so well pleased with his 
profidency, that he undertook the care and cost of 
his academical education. 

He ent^ed his name in St John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1683, in his dghteenth year ; and it may 
be reasonably supposed that he was distingtiished 
among his conteniporaries. He became a bachelor, 
88 is usual, in four years ; and two years afterwuds 
mote the poem ou the Deitt/, which stands first in 
his. volume. 

It is the established pactice of that College, ta 
mid every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upw sacied subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed' by them from the bounty of his an- 
cestor. On this occasion were those verses written. 
which, though nothing is^d of their success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
pr^se of the Countess's musics and his lines on the 
£andw ^dctnre of Seneca, afford reason for im^in- 
ing that he was more or less conversant with .that 
family. 

^ The same year * he published " The City Mouse 

** and Countiy Mouse," to ridicule Oryden^ " Hind 

** and Panther," in conjunction with Mr Montague. 

There is a story of great pun suffered, and of tear^ 

• 1689. 
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ihed, on this occasB<m, hj Drydto^ ^A» l^oiugfat iJt 
bard that " asi old man should be m treated toy ifcoK 
" to whom he had dways heen tavil." By tiXea Uk* 
these is the envy, raised fcy supoior aUlitn^ e»wy 
day gratified : when they are attacked, Bv*ry- o*j< 
hopes to see them humhled; what is ht^edjs really 
bdieved ; and what is believed is ohifidenUy ttdd^ 
Dryden had been more ftccustomed tJo h«^tiUtJbBt 
than that such enemies should Ineak hts (^et; khd 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be hard td de- 
ny him sense enough to conceal his uneasinesit.* 

*• The City Mouse and Country Mouse" procured 
its authors more solid advantages than the pleasure 
fff fretting Dryden ; for they were both speedily pre-' 
ftrred. Montague, indeed, obtuned the &%t notice, 
with some d^ree of discontent,, as it seems, in Ftior,- 
who probably knew that his own part df the per- 
formance was the best. He had not, however, tnittdi' 
reason to comply *, for he came to London, ' and 
obtained such notice, that (in 16&1) he wtt sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the cm- 
.bassy. In this assembly of princes and nobles, to 
ithich Europe has perhaps scarcely seen anything 
equal, vras formed the grand alliance against LoUis, 
which at last did not produce effects proporticAlate 
to the magnificence of the transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in ttiis splendid initadttiffl 
ibto public business, Was so pleasing to King Wil- 
Ham, that hfe made him one of the gentlemen at his 
bed-chattber; and he is supposed to have pssseS. 
some of the next years in the qoiet cnlrivatbn of 
literature and poetry. 
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- The desth of Queen Mary (in 1695) prodHced a 
:tii%eat tea all the writers : periiaps bo fnneral was 

ivet KF poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as a 
'xnan ^countenaimd and depiived, was silent ; but 
seareely any oth» maker ci verses omitted to bring 
his bribnte of tunsM sorrow. An emulation of ^egy 
'■VoB unirersaL Maria's praise was not confined to 
tiie.fii^lidi language, but fiUs a great part ^ the 
' Musx Angikatue. 

- PnoT, ~wiio was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opprHtunity of respect. He 
wMte a long ode, wUdi tTbs presented to the king, 
by whom it was not lib^y to be ever read. 

. In two years he was secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697); and next year 
iMd the nune <^ce at the court of France, where 
be is Bud to have been coDsidered wiUi great dis- 
tiaetion. 

- As he was one day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shewn the victoria of Louis, paint-' 
ed by Le Brun, and asked whether the King of Eng- 
)and'b palace had any such decorations ; " The mo- 
" numents of my master's actions," said he, " are ttf 
" be seen every where but ia bis own house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves Bu£Bciently ostentatious, but were explained by 
inscriptions so arrc^^t, that Boileau and RSdne 
thonght it necessary to make than moue simple; - 

He was in the following year at Loo itith the 
king ; fix>m whom, after a long audience, 'l»,(iuiied 
€tden to England, and upon bis arrival became 
under-secrctary of state in the Earl of Jersey's office; 
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a post which he did not retain loi^, becatue Jersey 
vas removed ; but he was soon made commissionar 
of ti^e. 

This year (1700) jKodsced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Caruien Secaiaret 
in which he exhausts all his powers of celebraUm. 
I mean not to accuse hint of flattery : he probaUy 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much ve- 
racity as can be, properly exacted. from a poet pro- 
fessedly encomiastic King WilHam supplied co- 
pious materials for Mther verse or jH^ise. His whole 
life had been action, and. none ever denied him the 
revplendeut qualities of steady resolution and per- 
sonal courage. He was really in Fiior*s mind what 
he represents him in his verses ; he considered him 
as a hero, and was accustcuned to say, that be {araised 
others in eomplianee with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating King William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which rea^ 
son would not refuse. 

, Among the advantages to uise fiwn the falxire 
' years of William's reign, he 'mentions il.*' Sodety fw 
Ub^uI Arts," and among tii^a 

Some that with can tnw eloquence dull teadi. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful ^eech; 
That from our writera distant realms may know 

The thanls we to our monarcha owe. 
And schoola pnrfera our tongue through every lanc^ 
That hu iuTok'd fail aid, or blegs'ct hu hand. 

Tickell, in bis " Prospect of Peace," has the same 
hope of a new academy : 
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Id bappj okjont oar daring luiguage bound. 
Shall iport no mare in arbkraiy touml. 



Whether the similitude of those pass^^ which 
cochilHt the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded from accident, mr imitation, is cot easy to de- 
tennine. Tickdl might have been impressed with 
his expectation by Swift's " Proposal for ascertaining 
the English Language," then lately published. 

In the Farliamept that met in 1701, be was cho< 
sen rein^sentatiTe of East Grinstead. Perhaps it 
Trits about- this time that he changed his party ; for 
be Voted fco: the impeachment of those leads who had 
persuaded the king to the pulitini- treaty, a treaty in 
which h« had binndf been mimsterially employed. 

A great part of Queen Anne's reign was a time of 
-wn, in which tfaercrwos little enq>loyment for nef^ 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to 
polidi Terses. • When the batde of Blenheim called 
forth all the versemen, Prior, among the reat, tovk. 
care to shew his delight in the increatdng honour of 
bis county, by an Epistle to Boileau. 

^e pnUisbed, soon afterwaids, s volume of poems, 
with the encomiastic character of his deceased patron 
the Dnke of Dorset ; * it b^ui with the '' College 
Exerdse," and ended with *< The Nut-brown Maid." 

The battle of Raraillies soon afterwords (in I706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On this oc- 
casion he had fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not easy to name any other composition 
produced by that event which is now remembered. 



' It should be the Earl of Dorset. 
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Every thiog has ite day. Through the teigiu of 
William and Anne no pros^terous event passed tra- 
digntfled by poetry^ In tUe last war, wken Franca 
was disgraced' and overpowered in every quarter o£ 
the globe, when Spain, coming to herasaatance, aalf 
^ared her calamities, and the name f^ an Eagluh- 
jnan was reverenced through Eurc^ no poet waa 
heard amidst the general exdamation ; the &iBe.af: 
our eooBseUors and heroes was entnisted to the Q*-i 
zetteer. ' 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and 
the queen grew weaiy of her ministers. The wae 
was burdensome, and the mimsters were insolent;.- 
Hwley and his friends b^an to hope that tbey 
night, by driving the Whigs firom coort and ftom 
power, gratify at once the queen and the peo^ 
There was now a call ftn* writers, who might convey 
kt^igHice of past abases, and shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable " Conduot of the Al- 
Hes," the avarice of generals, the tyranny of nuBi<His, 
and the general danger of approaching tmn. 

For this purpose a paper called " The Examiuer* 
was periodically publi^ed, written, as it happeOed, 
by any wit of the party, and sometimes, as is said, by 
Mrs Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and onfi' 
in ridienle of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon the 
loss of bis place, was written by Prior, aod answered 
by Addison, who appears to have known the authof 
^her by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war^ and Prior, being recalled (1710) to 
hie former employment of making treaties, was sent 
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(Juijr 1711) pnvately to Paris nith propositioiis of 
peace. He was rememheied at the French court ; 
and, letunttBg in abMit a month, brought with him 
tfae At^ Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a mioistei 
from Fiuce, invested mth full powers. 

This traaaaction not being avowed, Mackar, tlie 
rnast^ oS the Dovet packet-boat, either zealously or 
officiouslj!, seized Friw sod bis assocJates at Cant»- 
hwj. it is easily suppoied that they were 80oai»> 
leased. 

The aegolitBtion was begun at Prior's house, where 
tibfi queoi's minister a met Mesnager (S^tember 30^ 
1711). and entered privately upon the great biw- 
nesa. The importance of Prior appears from ^ 
mention made of him t>y St John in his Letter to 
the queen. 

" My Lord Treasnrct moved, and all my Lords 
" were t^ the s«me opinion, that Mr Prior should be 
"added to those who are empowered to sign; the 
*.' Jteaaon Cor which is, because he, having pasonally 
" treated with Monsieur de Torcr, is the best witness 
" we can iat>duce of the sense in whioh the goierid 
" pneliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
** whidi, as he is the best versed in mattan- of trade 
" <^ all your M^e^/s servants who have been truBted 
*f in this seeret, if you should thiult &t to employ him 
" in the future treaty of commerce,, it will be of aoa. 
" sequence that he has been a party concerned in 
" concluding that convention, which must be ^c^rule 
f flf this treaty." 

The assonhly i£ this important v^t was in some 
degree clandestine, the design *»' treating not being 
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yet opealy declared, and, whea the Whigs retuimd 
to power* was ^gravated to a charge of high tteasoe }. 
dough, as Prior remarks in lus imperfeet Biun«r<ta 
the Report qf the Committee, of Seowey, ao trotty- 
,ev^ was made without [airate iuterviewa aad preli- 
minary discussions. . ~ 

My husiness is not the history of th«' peace, hut 
the life of Prior. The am^Btences begut at Utredti- 
QD the 1st of January <1711-ia), and die EngUi^ 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the 15tL Theminkters ' 
of the different potentates conferred and oohfcxred ; 
hut the peace advanced so dowly, that ^leedier me- 
thods were found necessary; and Bolinghroke was 
wnt to Paris to adjust difiWenoea with less fonnidhy ; 
' I^cior ^ther accompanied Inm or followed him, and, 
after his departure, had the appdntments and autiw* 
rity of lui ambassador, though no public chuvetef. 

By some mistake of the queen's orders* the conrt 
of France had been disgusted ; and Boliughroke says 
in his-letter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakedness oStby 
** cotmtry, and give the best turn thy futile brain will 
« furnish thee with to the blunders oS thy conn^- 
" men, who are not much better politicians than the 
* French are poets." 

.Soon after, the Duke of Sliremhury went on a 
jfoonal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyet, that 
the intention was to hare joined Prior in the toot- 
mission, but that Sfarevrahury refused to be associated 
wit^ a man so meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tinued io act without a title till the duke returned 
next year to England, and then he assumed 4he style 
and dignity of ambassador. 
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.'Bot, 'while be continued in appearance a private 
. moD, he waa treated with coniideBce by Lewis, who ' , 
sent'Un witii a letter to the queen, written in &vour 
of t^'Eleetorof Bavsris. " 1 shall expect," sa^-s he, 
*' ^A knpatieiAse, the rttum of Mr Prior, whose 
•• conduct is TMy agreeable to me.'' And while the 
IDoke «f SlH«irabwy was still at Paris, Bolingbroke 
^note to Ttitir thus : " Mondeur de Torcy has a cotf- 
" fidcace in ym; make use of it, once for all, upon 
" this o<iC£inon, «nd oonvinee him thoroDgbly, that 
*f me £auM ^ve a diffiirent turn to our parliament 
" *Bd our piM^le aoowding to thdr reiK^tion at thit 
**criffl8.'' 

Viioi^e paUic dignity and splmdour commenced 
in A^ost, 1713, and continued till the August fol- 
lowing ; but I am sfisid th^t, according to the usual 
fate of greatness, it was attended with some per- ' 
plexities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadors : he hints to the 
queen in an imperfect poem, that he had no service 
of pUte ; and it' appeared, by the debts which he 
contracted, that his remittances were not pu&etUBlIy 
made. 

On the Ist of August, 1714, ensued the downfall 
ofthe Tories, and the degradation of Friar. He'was 
recalled ; but was hot Able to return, being detuned 
by the debts whidi he had found it necessary to con- 
tract, and which were not discharged bcfi»e MarcK, 
though his old friend Montague wits now at the head 
-<rf the Treasury. 

He returned t^en as soon as he eould, and mis 
welcomed, on the 25th of March,* by a vairant^ bat 

• 1715. 
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was, however, snff^ed to live in his own house, un- 
der the custody of the messenger, till he was «Xe- 
mined before a corntnittee of the Privy Council, of 
which Mr Walpole was ch&trroan, and Lord Con- 
ingshy, Mr Stanhope, and Mr Lechmere, were l4ie 
principal interrogatore ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not unentertaiU- 
ing, behaved with the boisteroueness of men elated 
by recent authority. They are represented as asking 
questions sometimes vague, sometimes insidious, and 
writing answers different from those which they're- 
ceired. Prior, however, seems to have been over- 
powered by their turbulence ; for be confesses that he 
rigned what, if be bad ever come before a legal judi- 
cature, be should have contradicted or explained 
away. The oath was' administered hy Boscawen, a 
Middlesex justice, who at last was going to write bis 
attestation on the wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some chai^ 
against Oxford ;~and' asked Prior with great earnest- 
ness, who was present when- the preliminary articles 
were talked of or signed at his bouse ? He told them, 
that either the Earl of Oxford or the Duke of Shrews- 
tmry was absent, but he could not remember which ; 
sn answer which perplexed them, beeaase it supjdied 
no accusation against either. " Could uiy thing be 
" lUore absurd," says he, " or more inhuman, than to 
" propose to me a question, hy the answering <tf whidi 
** I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor ? 
*' And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that 
" nothing vi^iich I could say should hurt myself. I 
*' had no reason to trust them : for th£y liidated that 
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f prosoiw about five hours after. Howevet, I owned 
" I was time present Whether this was wisely 
" done (ff BO, 1 leave to my fiiends to determine." 

When he had signed the papa:, he was told hy 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
■\m hehavioiu, nor could give such an account of it 
to the OimmoDs as niight merit favour : and that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessary 
than to his own faouae. " Here," says he, " Bos- 
" cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the 
" Christian, but both very awkwaxdly." The mea- 
' senger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was 
thoD called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, 
" if hb honse was secured by ban and bolts ?" The 
messenger answered, " No," with astonishment At 
which Coningriiy very angrily said, " Sir, you must 
" secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety <tf the na- 
*' tion : if he escape, you shall answer for it." 

They had already printed theirreport; and in this 
euminatitni were endeavouring to find looi^ 

He continued thus confined for some time; and 
Mr Wa^Kde (June 10, 1719,) moved for an im- 
peachment agaiost him. What made him so acrimo- 
nious doM not ^pear : he was by nature no thinta 
tut Uood. Prior was a week after committed to 
doae custody, with wders that " no person should 
** be adnitt^ to see him without leave &om the 
•' Speaker." 

When, two years after, an act of grace was passed, 
be was excepted, and eontinued still in custody, which 
he had made less tedious by writing his ^Zmo. He 
was, however, soon after disGhaiged. 
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He bad now his iUoerty^ bpt ibe Itadsotliingirite. 
Whatever the profit of his empIfiTmeirts m^tjhBTC' 
been, he had always.spent i£;.and at HmtgfboEiB&f-' . 
tfaiee waa, with all his abilities <ki <laiigaT a£|Kiuuy, ' 
I^vii^ yet no solid nvenne bat fram liie &IIa«riiip 
of his coll^, vrlHch, when in fais esalteiiw he mta 
cemured for retaining it, he siuti lie omfal.iive upon 
■tlaat. , 

Being however generally known and cefecenied, 'he 
w«s ^coun^ed to add other poems to thoseiiUdi 
be had printed, and to publish them by snbfloiiiitknh . 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals, and the care of 
som^ who, it is said, withheld the money from him 
lest he should squander it The price of the volume 
was two guineas ; the whole colleotion was four thou- 
sand ; to which Lord Harley, the son of the Eati 
of Oxford, to whom he bad invsnsbly adhered, added 
an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hidl, wbidi 
Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 



He had aow, what wits and philosophers have of- 
ten wished, the power of passing the day in contem- 
plative tranquillity. But it seems that busy nfen 
seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is not un- 
likely that his health dedined. He comj^ns of 
deafness ; " for," says he, '^ I took little care of my 
" eara while I was not sure if my head waa my 
" own." 

Of any oocurrences in bia renuuning life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, "- 1 have," 
says he, " treated Lady Harriot at CunbrUge (a 
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^'iFcUcnr o£« College tr^t !) and spolEe verses to Ber 
^'inagown and csp! What, the plmipoteutiaiy, 
"Ri&s amceruedin the damned peace at Utrecht %■ 
"ithMmm that makes up half the Tolame d tene 
"rprosej that makes i^i the Teport of the commiue^ 
^'. Bpeskii^ vaaetii Sic eat^ homo st^t," 

. H« died at Wim|)ole, a seat of tJie Eail of Oe- 
fiHrd, on the 18th of September, 1721] and was bnrieA^' 
in: WoEtoiiiBtei' ; i^eve on. a nKmument, for wfaish, 
as ^ " last piece t^ human Tamty ," be left fire faiub 
fiatd 'pasaAs, is ei^aven this epltftph : 

Sui Tempons Historiam mediUnti, 

Puilatim obiepeni F^bru 
Open aiinal & Vits filum starupit, ' . 
«ept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. .^tat. 57. 
H. S. E. 
Vir Eximiui , 

Seienuurais 
' ^itp. GuucLMo ItegiiiK^ae H&aix 
In Cpngiessione Fcederatwum 
H'g^ Eunio 1690 celeWata, 
Ddnde Magns Britannic L<gatit 
Tarn iii. 
Qui tuliio 1697 Pftcem Rviwicu coKftccnnI, 

Turn iis, ,.:.-■, 

Qui apud Gallofi annis proximis I<egationsm obieru^ ; 
Eodem eliam anno 1697 m Hlbeinia 
' Secretahius ; 

KecDOn in utroque HonoiaUli toacemi- ' ■ ' -■ 
£oruin, . ■ , '. 

Qui anno 1700 or^nandis Commerdi n^otiif, 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendli Poitoti^ lebuf, 
Pnesidcbant, 

CoMmSSTONABIUS ; 

Pflttreuo' 
Ab Anna 

Feliidaumte memmic H^nA 
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Ad LuDOTicuu XIV. Of^iB lUgem 

HijniuaiUio 1711 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

' Diuque ut boni jam omnes Bperant'daratura) 

Cum Bumttu potestate L^«tuf ; 

MATTEUEUS PEIOK Apnigw: 

Qui 

Hob omaes, quibua cumuktus est, Tttulos 

Humanitatia, Ingenii, Eruditionls laude 

Superavit j 

Cui enmi naumti &ciles amsennt Munr. 

Hunc Puenim Schola hk Rceia perpolivit ; 

Juvenem in Coll^io S'ti Johannis 

Cantabrigia optirais Sdentiia iiutnixit ; 

Vtrum deni^ue auxit ; et per&cit 
Hults cum Viiis Ptinci^biu consuatudo ; 

Ita uatua, ita ioatitutns, * 

A Vatum ChcKO arelli numquam petuit, 

Sed solebat stepe rerum Civillnm gravitatem 

Amoenioniiii Litwanim Studiis condire ; 

Et cum omne adeo Poeticea genua 

Hand infelitater teiUaret, 

Turn in Fabellis concinile l^ideque texendis 

Mirus Artl&x 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Hec libenlis aaiini obleotamenta : 

Quam uullo lUi lafaore coustitemt, 

Fadle ii pnepexere, quibus luua eat Amid ; 

Apud quos Uibanitatem & Leporum plenua 

Cum ad rem, quccunque fiirte indderat, 

Apt^ Tari^ copios^ue alluderet, 

Inteiea nibil qutenttim, nihil vi expreaom 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultra effluere, 

Et quasi jugi i fbnte affatim exuberare. 

Its SU08 tandem dut&ri reliquit, 

Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in (onvictu, Comes Jucuodior- 
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Of Vnar, eminent as he was, both by hii alnlitiei 
and stati<m, very few memorials have been left by hii 
contemporaries ; the accoimt therefore must now be 
destitute qF his private character and familiBT prac- 
tices. He lived 4t a time when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; 
and, ss little ill is heard of Prior, it is certaifl that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of pro* 
Toking censure ; for, when he forsook the Whig^ 
under whose patron^ he first entered the world, he 
became a Tory so ardent and determinate, that he 
did not willingly consort, with men of different opi- 
nions. He was one of the sixteen Tories who met 
weekly, and agreed to address each other by the title ' 
of Brother ; and seems to have adhered, not only by 
concurrence of political designs, but hy peculiar af- 
fection, to the Earl of Oxford, and his &mily. With 
bow much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was however, in Pope's opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for bueinesi than Ad- 
dison himself. This was surely said without consi- 
deration. Addison, exalted to a high place, was for- 
ced into d^:radation by the sense of his own incapa- 
city ; Prior, who was employed by men very capable 
of estimating his value, having been secretary to one 
embassy, had, when great abilities were again want- 
ed, the same office another time ; and was, after so 
much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at 
last sent to transact a negotiation in the highest de- 
gree arduous and important, tor which he was quali- 
fied, among other requisites, in the opinion ni Boling- 
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htiike, I^ bis influence upon the Frendi minister, 
nbd- by skill in quetUons of commerce above odiei 
men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it ift 
teo late to get mucb intelligence. One of his an^ 
tnrers to ft boastful Fr^chman has been delated; 
and to an impertinent one he made another eqiuUly 
pcapex. During his embassy, he sat at the opera 1>y 
41 man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own 
\<nca the prindpal singer. Prior fell to rsiliog at 
the performer with all the terms of reproach that he 
obuld eoUect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his' 
stHig, began to expostulate with faim for his .harsh ' 
censure of a man who was confessedly the omameait 
of the stage. " I know all that," says the ambassa. 
dor, " {pais il chante si haut, que jp ne B9aQroi8 voiu 
'* enten^.-'. 

In a gay fVench company, where every one sang a 
litUe song or stanza, c£ which the burden was, " Ban.- 
^'nissqna la ]yf elanchotie ;" when it came to his turn- 
te sing, a&fjx the perfoimance of a yoong lady 
tliat eat meit hiin. he produced these estempor^ 

M^ eette voi;:, et ces beaux yexa^ 
. Font Cupidon trop dangereux; 
^t je suis triste quaiid je crie, 
BanniaKBS la Melancholic - ' ' 

Tradttim represents him as willing to descend 
£»m the dignity of the poet and statesman t6 the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe proba- 
hly was sometimes ideal: but thewdman with whom 
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he oobsUted was a destueable drab * of the lowest 
species. Que of bu weoehee, perbaps Cbloe* while 
be was absent from bis bouse, stole hia plater and 
rail away; as w«s related by a woman wbo bad been 
bis servant. Of tbis prt^iensity to sw^ converse I 
have seen an noount lo serwudy ridicuious, that it 
aeenas to deaerve iniiTtion. f 

*' I have beeti asswed that Prior, after faavi^ 
"-apenttbeevnuiigwitfa OzfiHYl, BoUnginok^ Pop^ 
** and Swift, nnuld go and snwke a |npet and dunk 
" a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wif^ < 
** in Lwkg'Acre, befcnre be went to. bed; not from 
*f any remuns of the lowneas of bis orig^alt as one 
" Mud, butt I stqypose, diat his facnltiei^ 

' ■ " — — Stnin'd to the heighti 

" In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
" Diuzled ahd spent, lubk ddwii, and icAglit Attmr." 

. Poor Prior, why was he so »^mned, and in emik, 
»fmt f]i repair, after a conversation wt^ men> a*t» 
IB the (^i(m of the world, much wistt than. him- 
•etf ? But BQoh are the conceita of BpeeoUtiato* "tAta 
attain Hkmr^fitetUHet to find in a mine what lies up<Hi 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of Judging are 
left lis, seem to have been right ; but bis life was* it 
aeems, irr^ular, negligent* and sensual. 

PRIOR has written with great variefy, and .his 
varied has made him popular. He h^s tried aH 

* See GenL Mag. VoL LVII. p. 1039. 
^ BichaidionisiM. 
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styles, from tJie grotesque to the sdemn, snd bu net 
so failed in any u to incur derision or di^ac& 

His works may be distinctly ooHaJdered, aa com- 
priiiag Tales, Ijjve-v&a^, QccaaJonal Foem^ Al- 
ma, and Solomon. 

His.Tales have obtained general approbation, be- 
ii^ written with great familiarity and great spright- 
Uness ; the kogusge is easy, but seldom gross, and 
die numbers smooth) without appeaianoe of care. 
Of these Tales there are only four. " The Ladle ;" 
whjdi is introduced by a Preface, neither necessary^ 
aw pleasing, neither grave nor merry. " Paulo Pmv 
" ganti ;" which has likewise a Preface, but of more 
Tdue than the tale. " Hans Carvel," not over de- 
cent; and " Froti^eues and ApellLS," an old story, 
mingled, by-au affectation not disagreeable, with 
modem imi^es. " The Youbg Gentleman in Love" 
has hardly a just claim to the title of a Tale. I know 
not whether he be the original author of any tale 
which be has given us. The adventure of Hani 
Carvel, has passed through ntaqy sDccessiofis of mer- 
ry wits ; &r it is to be found in Ariosto's Satirec^ 
and is perhaps yet older. But the m^t of siufa 
stories is the art of telling them. 

Li his amorous effusions he is less happy; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by pasaion, i^ct 
have neither gallimtxy nor tenderoese. They hsft 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exemses of a dtilful versifier, resolvect at aU adven- 
tures ta write something about Chloe, and trying to 
be amorous by dint of study. His fictions there- 
fore are mythologicfd. VenuSi after the example of 
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the Gfeefc E|H^^am, adu when she nas seen tmied 
tmd baAing. Then Ca|iad is mi»take» ; then Cupid 
is dittarmed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; 
then Jupatar sends him a lumnoos by Menmr)^.- 
Then Chloe goes a-bnnting, with an ivory quiver 
grae^^ at her side.; Xhana mistakes her &r one of 
ho nyvpbs, and Cupid laughs at the blundnr. Alk 
this is oUfAy deapicaUe ; and even when he triea to 
ad;- the lom, without the hdp of gods or. goUcsses. 
his thoughts are unafiecting <Hr remote. He tslha 
not " like a man of this world." 

The greatest of all his unarous essays is " H11117 
and Emma ;" a dull and tedious dialc^e, which- es-* 
rates neither esteem for the msa, nor tenderaesa foi 
the woman. The example of Emma, who lesolTVtf 
to .follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear «id 
guilt shall drire him, deserves no unitaticoi ; and tho 
expmment by which Henry tries the lady's con- 
stancy, is sndi as must end etther in infamy to her, 
OS in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their 
vidue, as theit occasions, being less rememhered, 
raised less emotion. Some of them, however^ ax» 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
partt, such airiness and levity as inll ^ways jam- 
cure it readers, even among those who cannot com- 
pile it with the original. The Epistle to Bt^eau 
is not so happy. The Foenis to the King are now 
perused only by young students, who read merdy 
that they may learn to write ; and of the Carme» 
Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I rai^ praise 
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or Gtmmt it by ci^ee^ mtfamtt dMgcr of dctecj ' 
tioB; for who can be fivj^iOEed to hsra Idbwurad 
thnmgh it? Yet the time bu been vrhen this ne^ 
l^ected work yns go pi^slar. that it wis timeUted 
into Ladn by no oominon muter. 

His Poem on tbe battie of RunUliai ikd 
tedioui by the form of the ttann : 
(^ ten lines thirty-five timet repeated, immwiin— 
tiot and shghUy connected, nmtt weary bath, ^be «w 
and the understanding. His imitation of -J^MWCf, 
which consists principally in I tcwm uhI / weeti 
witbont exclusion of later modes of ^eeeh, nultea 
his poem neither andoit ntnr modo^. His mentian 
of Mars and Bellona, and his compariscu of Maii-i 
borongh to tlie Eagle that bears the thunder of Jui 
piter, are all poerile and una&cting : and yet moie 
despcable is the long tsle told by Lewis i& his de^ 
Bpaur of Brute and TroynoVante, and the "teeth of 
Cadipu^ with bis similes of the laTen and eaglft 
and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy fioi 
tions, and vulgar topics, without acquaintance with 
Mir uid without knowledge of art or nature, a po»n 
«f any lengUi, col^ and lifeless like this, may be easily 
written on any snbjeet. 

In his £pil(^es to Pkeedra and to Lucius he is 
vary hapfoly facetious ; but in the Frol<^e before 
tile qaeen, die pedant has fonnd his way, with Mi- 
iterva, ipeMeos, and 'Andromeda. 

His Ep^rams and lighter pieces ate, like tiiose of 
othen^ sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
sometimes dull ;- mnongst the best are the CameUota, 
and the ^itsph on Jokn and Joan, 
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iMMcIf «yLoa»«f:4iHrpoetB-lMiinitt«iM>iniidi, : 
ami tiaMiaUd «o liktlei- tke vonoa of Csl&machui > 
is MffiMutly liemtieni^ the pw^bnae im St PuU's 
FjiihWtotiwr to Chanty^ is 'eminently beautiful 

Alna is imtten in [oaCesi^ imitadon of Hudt- 
lirat, wuLhaii at Isaat one accidental reapmblaBcc : 
Haii^ir»«ia|s a {^, becanse it is left imperfect ; 
AlH»i»iBRtilsfeet,'beo«UK it seems never to faare 
bad a]^aa. Fnor aj^iaars not ta have proposed to 
hJMm^my drift^w dniffli, buttohave wntten the 
canal dictates of^Ue present moment. 

' Wfa«t.H«nee said,^^iea he imitated LiunltiH,> 
taof^ht wA of Bitflet-by Fiiar; his unmbcn wexs, 
not smooth raneat . Prioi excelled Mm iuTstufica" 
tien; hut be -was, Iflte Horace, mvaOore w ww r ; he 
hadiAafc Butl«^ exubeMDoeof matter:and>vaiiety-of- 
iUwtiMiitieBk The spangles (^ wit vbseh Im «ould< 
iSavd, he knew how to poli^} butbd wantM ihe 
bullnm of his master. ButW pou^ out a negtigent 
pmiuuni, certafai of ^tbe weight but cardesi of the 
stamp. ^307 has. oomptntiTcly little^ but with 
that little he makes a fine «how. Alma has many 
admues^ andwas-t&a obI^ picosi-amCBg Fiioir's 
woriu of whidi Pope said that he shwild wi^ to h* 
theanthior. ' 

'^rSolomon" is the woik.to which twentnsted tiba 
pratectMB (^ his name, and wbibh^-be expeeted sae* 
eeeding ages to r^ard with Tenention. -Hii atSmu 
tionwas natural; it had undotUrtedly been wntlen 
WBth great labour; and wbois wiffingto tlA&'tbat 
^basbecnlabouradginTain? He hkdinfiisedtBt* 
it much knowledge and much thought;- had often 
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polidied it to elegaaee, <ift«a.diKtified'it<«tth gflta.- 
^ouiv and Bometiiaes heightened it to Buhlinit; :. be 
perceived in it many esceUencie^ sod did not di«h 
cover that it wanted that without whiidi «11 oth^s 
are of mull avail, the power of engaging sttewtiim 
and alhiring cuhonty. 

Tedioucaess is the most fotal of sil firaUs ; ttt^U- 
gemaefl or eixors an single and local« hut teduHtmesa 
pervades the vhxAe ; other fault* ane censivfid and 
fbtgotten. bat the power oi tediausnesi ps^MipMws 
itself. He that is weary the first how, iamoie wearf 
the second ; as bodies forced into inotioVt contrary to 
thdr teodeocy, pass more and more dlowly 4^rongh 
every successive interval of qaoe. 

Uiriiappily this pemidoas fidltire is that which im 
author is least able to dimoTtf. We are seldom ti«e* 
some to omselves ; and the act of oorapaB^oa fills 
and delights the mind with change of lasigitfge and 
suceesaiffli of imitges ; every coufdei when ph)duced 
is. new, and novelty is the great sonree of plsasuie. 
Ferbsps^ no man ever thought a line superflnous when 
be.ficst wrote it, or oontraeted his work till his ebul- 
L litionq of inventioa had subsided. And even if he 
afaoiild fioatroul his desire of immediate lenownt and 
■kttip his work nine yean unpublished, he will bestill 
the author^ and still in danger of deceiving bims^; 
and if he consults his friends, he will proba))ly find 
men who have m<ffe kindness than judgment, or mwe 
fear to <^!fend than denre to instruct. 

The tedioaaiess c^ this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity d* the subject, fiir it is sufficiently 
diverdfied, but from the continued tenor of tlm nar- 
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nHon } in tvhteh Solom<m relates th€ siieeesrive yU 
mmtaiea of his own mind, without the interrention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other 
- ^ent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he Uiought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is foresee^, 
and ^iierefoie the process is not much r^arded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. 
He lliftt shall peruse it will be able to mark many 
pasEu^S) to which he may recur for instruetjon dr • 
d^ht; many from whidi the poet may learn to 
^rritC) a«d the phildsopher to reasotl. 

If Prior's poetry be generally conndered, his pniAe 
win be that of conectness and industry, rather tJiSn 
'^ cMopaiB oi eomprfehennon, or actirity of fancy. 
He neV» made any effort of Invention : his greater 
psim are only tissues of common thoughts ; and Us 
stndla', which consist of light images or single con* 
cdts, are not always his own. I have traced hhn 
aoncmg the - French epigrammatists, and hare be^ 
ihfi)TDied that he poadied for prey among^ obscure 
authors.- The " lliief and Cordeliear" is, I suppose, 
generally oonridered as an ori^nsl production; with 
how nmeh juatiiie this ^^am may UA\, wMefa Was 
written by Gieoi^us Sabimn, a poet now Kttie Jiaoim 
of readt thongh once the ^end <^ Lather and Me* 
ntnctbon : . 

De Sacerdote E^urem consolante. - 



Hue via. (Ut sontea camificiiiB tieci, 
lie au miestui, cut ; lummi ccmviva Tonaqtis 
Jam cum cceUUbus (si modo credis) ens. 
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nia gemau, n tcsk milii lolada pMbu, 
Ho^et i^d tuporo* sib meus oro, n&rt 

Sacrificus contn ; mihi non conTivia fas est 
Ducere, jejunas hac edo mce nihtL 

What he ha6 vahiaUa he <wes to his; diligence 
«Bd bis judgmait. Hi» diligcsoe h» justly pl»eed 
him anuogst the iiK«t oorteet of like Fjjt^itAi poetsj 
Vid be was one of die &at that rewlut^I^F evdea* 
vouied at coiTectQe8«. He never sacrifices aftcifza^ 
to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous ne- 
ghgence, or impatimt idleness: he h48 no catetew 
lines, or entangled sratinteBts ; hifi words jm«. jutsij 
aeleeted, and his thoughts fully expanded^ . If this 
part (^ his character sufiwrs an abatement it q^jMtbf 
from the dii^ropmiion of bU rhymes, vMdi baye 
not always sufficient conenHtaae,. and firpm the sd- 
miflsion of broken lines into ia» " S(dcmi<m ;" hut pa- 
baps he thought, like Cowley, that banistiebs ovght 
to be adoutted intf hertnc po0t£y. 
. He had i^iarently mah rectitude of ju^ntei^ 
aaseoHredbitn bota every thii% that approadied to 
the ndici|lou8 or absurd : .' but as laws <^tate in dvil 
4gen(7.-aet' tf. the excit^nent of virtue, hot' the re- 
javsaoB .of wickedness ; so judgment in the op&ra- 
tiou of intellect can binder &ults, but not pnduoe 
exfl^nce. Pfifiisnev^Klow^i^vejty ofim^ubbme; 
It is said by Longinus <tf Euripides, that he fivoes 
himself sometimes into grandeur by violence of effinrt, 
as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of his own 
tail. Wbateva Prior obtains above mediooity seems 
the eSart of straggle and of tdl He has many vi- 
gorous but few happy lines i he has every thing by 
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purchase, and nothing by giit ; he had no tightly 
vmUUitnu of the Muse, no infusions of sentiment *x 
felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than of any 
among the successors of Sryden; he borrows no 
lucky turns, or oommodions modes of luiguage, from 
his predecessors. His phriues are original, Imt tiiey 
are sometimes harsh ; as be inherited no elegande^ 
none has he bequeathed: His expresraon has every 
mark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; the words did not oome 
tin they were called, and were then put by consti'siint 
into their pUoes, where they do their ditty, but do it 
sullenly. In his greater compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not n^ligent: what he re- 
caved from Dryden he did not lose ; neitfaer did he 
increase the difficulty of writing by uimecessary se- ' 
verity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. IahiBFrefaeeto"Solomon''h&pi'qM>8essome 
improvements, by extending the sense frvm one conp> 
let to another, 'With variety of pauses. Thu he has 
attempted, but without success ; bis interrupted liaet 
are unj^easuig. and his sense as less distinct is teas 
striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent form. With how Uttle resemblanoe he has 
finnned his new stanza to that of his maetet, tbese 
spedmens will shew. 
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SPENSER. 
She fiTing &*t from HeaYcn*! hated hee. 
And from tho world that ba diaotfru'd wi^, 
FJed to die wactdul wildezneu qnc^ 
From living eya her open shame to hide. 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unespy'd. 
put that &ii crew of Iniights, and Una &ir. 
Did in diat caftle Bfterwttdi ahide. 
To mt theauelTci, and weai; powers leftix. 
Where fton thej Sa^ai of all, tliat dainty waa aqd nT«. 

PRIOR. 

To the doSe rock the frighted raven flies. 

Soon as the riling' eagle cuta the air : 

The ahaf^H wolf unswn and trembling liei, 

When the hoarK ^var prodaiini the lion near. 

Jll-itair'd dad we our forts and Unea forsalie. 

To dare our British foes to op^i fight : 

Our conquest we hj stratagem should make i 

Our triumph had been founded in out fiig^ 

'Ti* ours, by ciafl; and by niiprise to gain ; 

'Tis tbeln. to meet ifi. arpu, and battle in the plun. 

By this new structure of his lines he has STCuded 
^ffieulties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of |ileafling ; hut he no longer imitates 



Some of hii poems are written' withont r^fularity 
of measure ; for, when he commenced poet, he bad - 
not recovered from our Pindaric in&tuati<ni ; but be 
probably lived to be convinced, thai the essence of 
Terse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are sudi as mare diligence may at- 
tutt ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth 
it ; (hey cpmipoiily ytm% urinesf^ lightness, and fa< 
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dfity; what is nnooth, is not soft. Hi> verses al- 
mji zolU bat they seldinn flow. 

AsniTeyof the life sadwritiogt of Prior may ex- 
emplify a soitence which he-doubtlets understood 
well) when he read Horace at his uncle's ; " the ves- 
" mi. Img retuna the scent which it first receives." 
In his private relaxatiim he revived the tavern, and 
in his amixous pedantry he exhibited the cdk^. 
But on higher occadons and noUer subjects, when 
habit was overpowered hy the neoesdty of reflection, 
he wanted not msdom as a statesman, or elf^canoeas 
apoeU 
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WiLLTAM CoNGREVE descended from a family in 
Sta£Pordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman Conquest; and was the son of Wil- 
liam Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his " Old 
Bachelor." 

Neither the time nor place of" his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monument 
be true, he was bom in 1672. For the place; it 
was said by Inmself, that he owed his nativity to 
England, anij by every body else that he was bom in 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, as a man that meanly disowiied his native 
country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardfia, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
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tniih ftbont hk own birdi, is^ in ^vpetrtnce, -to be 
very deScient in candour ; yvtwAody can live long 
without Imoning ibat falaebioods ai conTetuence oi 
vanity, fdsdwodi irom vHaeh no eril immediately 
viable ensues, except the general degradation of hu- 
man testimony, are very lightly uttmvd, and onee ut- 
tered are suUeply Buppwied. Boilesu, who deured 
to be tboBght a rig<n'oui and steady nitHraliit, havaig 
told a petty life to LewiB XiV. cootinned it after* 
wards by Mse dates ; thinkiag htmseif obliged in 
hoiuMrt says his admuer, to maintain what, whoi he 
said it, was so wdt recnved. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, be was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and aftenmids at Dublin, his fa- 
ther having wme military employment that stationed 
him in Ireland : buti after having passed through the 
usual prepvatory studies, as may be reasooibly sup- 
posed, with great celerity and aaecess, his &thar 
thought it proper to q^sign him a profession, by v^ich 
something mighit be gotten : aqd about the time <^ 
the Revolution sent Mm, at the sge of sixteen, to 
study \am in the Middle Temple, where be lived for • 
several years, but with very little attendon to sta- 
tutes or reports. 

His dispontion to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt that &ree of imagination, 
and pomessed that ct^ousness ef sentiment, by whidi 
intellectual pleasure can be ^ven. His first per- 
ftrmance was a novel, called " Incognita, oi Love 
and Duty reconciled:" it is praised by the biogra- 
phers, who quote some part of the Preface, that is 
indeed, for: such a time of life, «incominonty jndiaous. 
I would rather praise it than read it 
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His fint anmatw labour vaa " il^e iC^ BmIic- 
lor;" of which lie«i^8,iii hisde&neetgiisatCpUi^fc 
". that comedy was written, as tewial, .knowi wnat 
" years befiNce.it was acted. When I wzoto-it* Iibsd 
" little thouj^ta of tbe:Btage( but did itttoawnsa 
"nywlf in. a skw reciwery ifom a fit af.AidkwMi 
*" Afterwaids, through my iadiscretieD» it WM SQ»i 
'" and in some little time more it was acted ; aoA h , 
" through the remaiader of my indiictetimib nulCwBd 
*" myself to be dnwn into the pzoBtrcutiim oS ftrdU^ 
^* cult and thadde» study, aitd to be invoilvfld w-a 
" perpetual war with knaves and fsxHa." 

There seems to be a strange alfectatitm m. wu-^cm ; 
of appearing to have done every thing by.c^mos, 
** The Old Bachelor'' was written for tmusrawnt, in . 
the languor (^ convalescenoe. Yet it ia appwevdy : 
- composed. with great dabotateaess of dialogic, and 
. ineeflsaut ambition of wit The age of the writer 
eonndered> it is indeed a very v^pdeiful performaoee } 
Sox, whenever mitten, it'.was acted (169S) whvi he. 
was net m(M% than trt'enty-one years old ; and. was 
then recomnumded 1^ Mr Dryden, Mi'SoiUhem. : 
and Mr Maynwaring. Dryden said, that he never 
had seen such a first play ; but they found it d^ 
cient in some things requiute to the niccess of its 
exhibUioD, and by their greater <»perience fitted it 
for the stage. Sonthem used to r^te of one comedy. 
prob^y of this, that, when Coi^reve read it to the 
players, he.pronounoed it so wretchedly, that they had 
^ost F^tfd it ; hut they were afterwards so well 
persuaded of its exfieUenoe, that, for half a year }»•. 
fore it was acted, the manager allowed its author ^ 
privilege of the hOdB^i . . , 
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Few plays titve ever be«n bo beiM^dal to the 
miter; fffirit]m>ctirecl bim the patronage of Htli&x, 
. v/ko immediately made him <nie of the commissioners 
tar liemung coaches, aad soon after gave him a pUoe 
in die pipe-office, and another in tlie customs of six 
hundred pounds a year. .Otngreve's coaTersation must 
eojrdy have beep at least equally pleasing mtfa his 
wxitii^. 

' Sttdi a eomedy, written at such an age, requiifes 
wnoe consideiBtton. As the lighter species of drft> 
matie poetay pnrfesses the imitation o£ conmum lifi^ 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it ^apparently 
piesupposes a &miliar knowledge of many cfaaracten, 
and exact observation of the passing world ; the diffi- 
«idty therefore,* is to coneare how tlas knowledge can 
be obtnned by a boy, 

But if ** The Old Bachelor" be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comedies 
which may be made bya mind vigorous and acnt^ 
and fiimished with c<miic diaracters by tibe perusal 
of otha poets, without much actual cMnmerce witA 
mai±ind. The dial(^e is one constant reciprocation 
of eenedts, or dash of wit, in which nothing flows 
nectaaiily from the occaston, or is dictated by nature. 
The dHuaoteri both oi tatia and women are either 
fiotitioiu and artificial, as those of HeartweU and the 
ladies ; or easy mid common, as Wi^ a tame idiot, 
Bkiff^ BW^^ering coward, and FondlevBtfe a jealous 
Puritan ; aod the catastn^^ arises fiian a mistake 
not very probably produced, by murying a woman-is 
iBMsk. 

Tet this gay comedy, whoi all thew deductinM 
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are made, will sHll rem^ the work of Ter;f powerful 
and fertile ftculties ; the dialogue is qnibk and spaik- 
ling, the incidents such as seise the attention, and 
the Trit so exuberant that it " o'er-infonns ita'talie^ 
** ment." 

Next year he gaTe another speramen of Us abili- 
ties in " The Double Dealer," which was not re^ 
cdved with equal kinduess. He writes to Us pairoa 
die Lord Halifax a dedication, in whidi he endea^ 
, Toun to reconcile the readrar to that which found few 
friends among Ai aodieiioe. These apoli^es are 
always useless : " de gnstibus non est diaputaudum ;" 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, 
against their wilL But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is very vuiaUe ; and time often prevails when ai^go- 
ments hare failed. 

' Queen Mary conferred upon both these plays the 
fawour of her presoice ; and when abe died, soon af- 
ter, Congteve testified his gratitude by a dcspieaiUe 
efibsion of elegiac pastor^ ; a compontion in whk& 
idl is mmatural, and yet nothing is new. • 

' In another year (1695) his pnriific pen produoed 
" liOTefor Love ;" a comedy of nearer aUian*^ to life, 
«nd exhibiting more real manners than eithf^ of the 
fwrmer; The character oi For^^t waBthen com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwel 
and King William had their lucky days ; and Shaftes- 
bury himself, though he had no religion, was end to 
Kgard pedictions. The St^or is not accounted very 
natural, but he is very pleasant 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, un- 
der die <fir0eti(m ^ B^Aterton the tragedian ; where 
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he exhibUed two yean aftmraids (1687) " The 
'Mmamng Bride," a tragedy, Kt mitten as to shew 
him sufficiently qualified fat either kind of dramstic 
poetry. 

In this playi of which, when he afterwaids revised 
it, he rediuwd the veHJifiaation .to greater r^;ulanty, 
there is more bustle than sentiineiit ; the plot is husy 
and iBtiicate,'BDd the erents take hsU.oii the stten- 
tion; but, except a very few passages, we are rather 
amnsed wkh nmse, and. perplexed wi^ atrat^em, 
thaa entevtained witb any tnie delineHldoa <^ n&tuial 
diaractera. This, htnrerer, was received wi& mom 
hexwvnleiMe than any other of his works, and st^ oon- 
tinuet to be acted^d ^i^udad. 

JBbt'wbUevcr' otijcctienB may be made, eiAer to 
his comic or tragic ezcdlenoe, they are lost at once 
in the Uaze of admiration, when it is remembered 
that he had .produoed these feur plays before he had 
passed Us tweirty-ifUi year, before other men, even 
such as are some tine to ahiile in eminence, hare 
pasKd their probstitm of literature, or presumed to 
hope for any oUier notice than such as is bestowed on 
dil^ence and enquiry. Among all the e&rts of 
early gepius which literary hiidaiy Eeceids, I . doubt 
whether any can be produoed that nuBre surpasses 
tite common bouts o£ nature than the plays of Con- 



. About this time began the longi-oontinaed amtro- 
veisy between GoUier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the Fust the Puritans had raised a violent 
duaour against the drama, which they considered as 
M entwtuDment not lawiut to Christians, an (pinion 
I 
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held by them is cbmnum wiA the ohtlrdi of Rooki-; 
and Frynne pubii^ied i,*' Hiittio-niafitix," a hoge 
volume, in which itage-pU^ were eetwazed. Tbe 
outrages and oimes of the FuritB&s btoughtaftec- 
wardB their vfade system, of dootrine- ioto disreptfte, 
and ftorn the RestoratioD the poets and phtyos were 
left at quiet ; ibr to hare mcdeited them would hare 
had the appearance of tmdeacy to puritsnieid^ ma^ 
hgnity. 

This danger, however, wag worn away t^time; 
and Collier, a fierce uid implacable Non-jurtH', knew 
. that an attack upon the tbeatrewould nerernnUte 
him suspected hr a Puritan ; he therefore (199S) 
published " A short View of the Immorality sQd 
Pn&neness of the EngH^ Stage," 1 bdlere with no 
other mottre.than reUgious zeal and hunest indigDa- 
tion. He was formed f(ff a oontaTOrertiat ; withaaffi- 
cient learning ; with diction vehement and pointed, 
though often vulgar uid' inenvect ; with wunnqoer-' 
able pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree ke«n 
and mtcastic ; and with sill thaae powers eulted and 
inv^oratcd-by just confidence in bis cause. ' 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, be walkod ont to ' 
batde, and assailed at tmce most (Mf the livit^ writers* 
iBota Ikyden to D'Ur&y. His (Hiset wns violent; 
those passages, whidi while they stood single bad 
passed with little notice, when they were accumulated 
uid exposBd together, excited honor ; the iMse and 
the pirns eaugbt the alarm ; and Ute nation Wonder> 
ed why it had so long suffered icceli^on and liceii-' 
ti(HisneBs to be c^^ly taught at the public charge. 
Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist 
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mS^ DrtyAeii's eenscMDee^ ot his.pnidenoe, adgry 
as he .was, withhi^] bim from tlw conflict : Omgreve 
and Vanbnigh attem^^d answers. CoDgsere, a Yery 
joengi man* elated with flueees^ and impi^eiit of cen- 
gnr^.aatmofid an air irf oonfidewce aad lecurity. Hi» 
dief actiSeorof oaDtroreny ia toTetort iqxin hia ad- 
Tenaiy^bu otm wtmh-: he ia vciy atigry, and, hoping 
to 09n(iuer CoilieT with hia^own wb^mhu, allows him- 
self in the me of every term of coatiimely and con- 
traipt^ bnt he haa the swosd lOthoBt the arm of 
Scand^bdg ; he haa hia antagonist's coarseness, hafe 
^ hia stren^. CoUier replied ; far contest waa 
Ids delight : be was not to be frighted from his ;^- 
IHS^ « his |H«y. 

, 33i« came of Congrere was AM tellable ; whatever 
glosaea he .might use for the de£cnoe or palliation oC 
nngle pauages, the general tenor and tendency of 
bcH'playf must always be condemned. It is aduiow- 
lodged* with universal cosviction, that ihe pemsal of 
la/» vraritfi will make no. man better ; and that their 
idtiknate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance 
with vic^ and to relax those obligatifms! by whith 
' 1^ Di^t to be ngulated. 

TGe sti^ £aund other advoeates* aid the ^qnxte 
- Mas proibmted tbmigh t^ y6ais;; bat at last Cfnoedy 
h'giew. m«re modest : and Collaur< lived. to see tbe te- 
. watd of hifl labour in the ifformaAion of the theatre. 

Of. the powers by which fUs important vtctary 
•vas adbievedt a quotationfrom *! Lore &X Ltove," and 
ike remark upon it* may afford a tpedmen :- 

Sir Samps. "■ Sampson's a very good name; toe 
" your Sampsons were strong dogs from the begin- 
f ning." 
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Angii. " Hbtc 8 ctofu^lf TDU MBeDd}n. Hib 
** Btrongeet SampBcni.of your name. jpiUed an «IA 
**. bouwover bis'beadili lut" > 

** Here you hare tiie Saaed Hiitioy bviesq^ied; 
** and.Sampeon oko oHire bioiiglitiirto the hiHue«C 
*f SagoB, to make spbit fcr the I^ittiiiea !" : 

Congtev^alMtpIayiNi " The Way tfthe Worid;" 
which, thou^ as he hiate in his dedkatiqi^ it va^ 
nrittea with peat kboar and miioh ifa(Hight, wbi 
receiTed withso KtHeivTOiiT, that, being; in a ^ig^ 
d^ee oflfendBd and disgruted^ he rflKlved to eom- 
nithis.qaiet and his ftmeno more t&.thtt o^itibM 
vfanandianee. 

From this time his life ceased tothe' poblK;- b| 
Irnid fiir hiauelf aiidfoi'hi8.fiiei;id87 and aaWBg haa 
fiiettds was phk to same every- imu of his tim&.i^oin 
mt and elegance had nuied to reputatkn. It my, 
be tbereSare reaBOBafalj nipposed that hii mMmen 
tpoe poUlte, and hi& oonvenatidn pleadng. . 
' He aenns not to hare taken vaxoAx pleasuE-iD 
mriting, as be contributed nothing to. the " Speotator.* 
and amly one paper to the " Tader," thm^ publiih- 
ed by men with whom he might be aappoaed willing 
ill astouato ; and though he lived nony yiua after 
the<puhIication of his Miseellanetua Poems, yet be 
•added aothing to them* but lived oa in Uboary i»- 
dolease ; angaged-ili no controversy, contending with 
no lival, neithar ai£xafao% flattlery- by pnbHc cbm- 
.mendatioBs, no: provoking enmity by-nlaligoant eri- 
tictsm; but paaniig his time among the great and 
^endid, in the ]^add eiyoymeiit of hia fiune and 
fortune. 
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Rt^; mnA hi«litrtt»c ta HaMftx, Im contHiued 
aimtyt of fail pitvm'* ip&rty, bat, as it Beena^ witb> 
•ut vioience w ^mmeDy ; atti Mb 0nnn«t» was na- 
tan^if cateenwd^ as hii abilities w^e reverenced. 
Hh leeDnty thncfete was Dever violated ; and nbeo» 
upon the nUasioii 4^ the Wh^s. some intercenoon 
mtM, used iMt Congreve sbould be displaoed, tha 
£arl of O&ftMrd made tMs answer : 

■" Nan <d>t«M «dao gcst«»va pMtcnt Po^ 
" Nee tsm Avecsus equos Tyrid sal jui^t tH> urbe/' 

' He tliftt was tfans honoured by tbe advene paitjr 
night natwUy ezpeot to be advaneed when hi8 
ftiends returned to power ; and he was aeMwdingly 
Vmdv sttavtary fiir the island of Jamaica; a place, I 
WKpptm, wii^Ktut trust or care, but which, mth bii 
|mM in the obstoint, is said to have allbrded hini 
tweke b«adred petmds a year. 

His beneuFs Were yet far greater than his profits. 
Svwy' writer mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Iliad. 

Bat he ta'eated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man «f iashion 
than- at wit ; and, when he received a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicaMe foppery of 
desiring to be considered not as an author but a gentle^ 
man ; to which the Frenchman replied, " that if he 
" had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
•• come to visit him." 

VOL. X. o 
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. In his retiianent he may be supposed to Imve 
aitpUed huneelf to boolm ; for be discoven mote Ute' 
lature thui the poets hare eomiaooly attflined. But 
his studies were in bis Uttei days pbstnioted by ea-- 
tatacts in his ey«s, which at last tenainatedin \^df. 
ness. This melancholy state was aggniTated.by the 
govt, for which be sought i«lief by a- j<AUilsy> t» 
Bath: but, beiog overturned ia his .chariot, conb- 
plained from that time of a pain in bis side, and died.; 
at bis bouse in Surrey-street in the Strand, Jan. 29, 
178S-9- Haring Iain in state is tbe Jerusalem- 
diamber, he was fauried in Westminstetral^bey, where . 
a monument is ejected to bis . memory by .Henrietta 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whomi for m«oi» eith» 
not known ox not mention^, he beqae^hed a lq;ftf^ 
f)f about ten thousand pounds ; the aecamulalafn loi 
attentive parsimony, whi^, though to her si^rfluaw 
and useless, might have given great asustajoce to ^m 
a>cient &mUy from which he deoceaded, AiriiMt 
tame by the imprndenoe of hi$ relatim rcduoed t* 
difficulties and distress. 
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CONGRBVE hM merit of the lughest kind ; he 
it au ori^nal writer, who hnrowed neither the mo- 
dels oi his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of 
bis plays I cannot speak distinctly ; for, since I in- 
spected them many yeus have passed ; hut what re- 
mains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fictitious and attifidal, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar 
idea of comic excellence, which he supposed to con- 
ust in gay remarks and unexpected answers; hut 
that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed of per- 
fivmiiig. His fiCeHes exhibit nDt much of humour, 
. imagery, or passion : his personages are a kind of in- 
tdleetual gladiators ; every sentence is to ward or 
Strike ; the contest of smartness is never intermit- 
ted ; his vnt is a meten; playing to and iro with al- 
ternate corruscations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fiome degree, the operation of tragedies ; they 
Surprise rather than divert, «id raise admization 
ofitener than merriment. But they are the works 
of a mind replete with images, and quick in com- 
bination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry 1 cannot say any thbg 
Very favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to 
desert him when he leaves the stage* as Antasus 
was no longer strong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic composi- 
titms should on any other occasion discover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in th^e little 
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pieces neitber elevation of fancy, selection of lan- 
guage, nor skill in versification : yet, if I were re- , 
' quired to select from the whole mass of EngliHlt 
poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what 
I could prefer to an exclamation in " The Mooinin^ 
" Bride:" 

ALMCIUA. 

It wua fitncy'd noise; for all u Iiusli'd. 



It bon Ae accmt of a InmiBn Tdce. 



It wal thy {ear,- or else soma traosieiit wind 
Whistling thro' hcdlowi of this vaolted isle : 
Well listen- 



No, ill isboali'd nid still as death.->'Tis diead&T! 
How isvetend is the &ee of this tall pilei. 
Whose ancieiit pillars lear their marble head^ 
To bear aliA its ardi'd and ponderous roof, 
Bj its own wei^t macLe Medfiut and immoTable^ 
T/wMng tranquillity I It strikes an awe 
And tenor on my aching nght ; the tombs 
And monumental nves of death look cold. 
And shoot a diilness to toy trembling heart. 
Cite me thy hand, and let me hear thy T<nce ; 
Nty> quioUy speak to me, and let me bear 
Thy Tcnce— my own afl&ights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the 

' powo^ of a poet ; he feels what he rememb^ to 

have felt befbre; but he feels it with great increase 

of eonnbility; he recesses a familiar image; but 
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meets it agun aiDplified and expuuled, emhdliahed 
frith beauty, aod enlaiged with msjestj. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
«f Queen Mary in lines like these: 

The rods are cleft, and new-descending rillf 
Furrow tlie browi of all th' impending hilli. 
The wat«r^ods te floodji thdr rivuleta turn. 
And eadi, with streaming «yeif sup|dJea his wasting urn- 
The Fautu ftnake the woodi, the Njmpha the gtore. 
And round the plain in nd diatractioni rove: 
In priclly brakes their tender limba they tear. 
And leare on thonu their locks of go]den hair. 
With their dutrp nuls, thesMelveB the Sat jn wound. 
And tug their diaggj beard^ and bite witbgnef the ptnuuL 
Lo Pan hinuelf, beneath a blasted oak. 
Dejected liea, hia p^ in piece* broke. 
"See Palei weeping too, in wild despair. 
And to the forcing windt her bcwm bare. 
And tee jaa &ding niTrtle, when ajtftaxa 
The Queen d* Lore, all bath'd in flowing tean; 
See how she wnnp her hands, and beats lier breaat^ 
And tears her useleaB girdle fiom her waist ! 
Hear the sad mnrmura of her nglsng doves ! 
For grief the^ sigh, ftrgetfiil <f their loves. 

And, many yein after, he gave no proof that time 
liacl im^oved his wisdom or his wit ; for, on ihe death 
«f the Marqoia of Blandibrd, ihiawaa his stmg: 

And now tlie winds, which hadflo long been idB, 
B^an the swelling air wi& aighs to fill ; 
The water'iiynip'hs, who motionless temain'd, 
like imagos of ige, whBe she Goo^ilalB'd, 
Now -bra^d thdr Mzeanu ; aa when deaoendisf rnm 
fioll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation who so long had gaz'd, 
CfaBxa'd >rith her cnei, ud at hiagaeA nou'^ 
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B^an to roar and howl with honid yell. 
Dismal to hear and terrible to tell ! 
Nothi^ig hut groans and sighs were heard around, 
And Echo multi|ilied each moumfial sound. 

In both these fiinetal poems, when he haa yeBed ou^ 
many syllable* of senseless dolour, he dismiipes his 
reader with senseless consoktion : from the grave of 
Fastora rises a light that forms a star ; and whera 
Amaryllis wept for A^yntas, from evety tear qtrang 
up 8 violet 

But William is his hero, and of William he will 
sing: 

The hovering winds on donmjr wings shall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to ibieign lands, tha ttyiag sounl 

It cannot but be proper to shew what they sI^U have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flnwery lawns tbe prospect made. 
And flowing brools beneath a forest shade, 
A lowipg hdfer, loveliest of the herd, 
Stood feeding hj ; while two fierce buUs prepai'd 
- Their ann^ heads for fight, hy fete of war to prove 
The victor worthj' of the&ir one's love; 
Unthought presage of what mpt next m^ view ; * 

For soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now, Cur woods, and fields and springing flowery 
Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty towen; 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread, 
£ach in battalia r^qg'd, and shining anu array'd ; . 
Wth eager eyes beholding both from Ga . 
Namur, the prize aad mistr^s of the war. 

The *' Birth of the Muse" is a miserable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed boin Dry- 
den. The concluding verses are these : 



This said, no more remain'd. Th' ethereal host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast, 
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The £tthe*, bow, wiliuit )m ipMoui liflnda, 
Euoampau'd all tbe mingled moss of leaa and lanja ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

(X hit in^nlar poesaS) that to Hn Arabella Hunt 
seems to be the best: bis ode for St Cecilia's Day* 
hovKvet, has some lines which Pope bad in his mind 
'Wbeo he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Honwe are feehl; pMaphiastJica}, 
and the additions which be makes are of little valne. 
He sometimes retains what were more properly omit^- 
ted, as when be talks of vemedn. and gvnu to ^07 
pttiate Venus. 

' Of fab translations, the satire of Jurenal was writ- 
-ten very.early, and may tbea-efore be forgiven, though 
it have not the massiness and vigour of the original. 
In all his versions, strength and sprfghtliuess are 
wanting ; his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is per- 
haps the best. His lines are weakened with exple- 
tivea, and his rhymes are frequency imperfect. 

His petty poems are Seldom worth the cost of cri» 
ticism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and some- 
times common. In his verses on Lady Gethio, the 
latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs 
Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavishly flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended; and the most 
striking part of the character had been already shewn 
in " Love for Love," His " Art of Pleasing" is 
founded on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable prin- 
dple. and the stateness of the sense is not concealed 
by any novelty of illustration or el^ance of diction. 
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. This tissne of poetry, Inm which he aeenutehaTe 
hoped a lafidng name, is totally neglected, and known 
only as it appended to bis plays. 

Wbile comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
^Uy« are likely to be reatd ; Imt, except what relate* 
t6 tbe st^e, I luiOfW not that he has ever written a 
BtMiKa that is «uiig. fx k couplet that 1b quoted. Tfa« 
general character of bis Misodlaaies i% thid tfaej 
riiew little wit And Httte tiitve. 

Yet to him ft must be odnfensed, that we are in- 
d^bted (or tite cerKctim of a iHtiond error, aaod for 
the care <c^ ottr Pindaric ma^ese. He first taugfafC 
the English writers that Pindar's odes were r^;iiltt:; 
and Uiongh cerbunly he had not the fire requiaite 
for the higher specie of lyric poetry, he has shewn 
ns, that enthusiasm has it ndes, and that in mere 
eoD&sion there is neither graoe ner greatom. 
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StK RiCHAitD Blackmosk IS one of thoie men 
tt^oae writings have attracted much notice, but <^ 
wboie Hfe and manners very little has bees cotnmu- 
nieated, and whose lot it has been to be muiji o&enee 
SUtttitmed by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman^ and sup- 
pued to have heen an attorney. Having been for 
aome time educated in a country school, he was sent 
At thirte«) to Westminster, and in l€€8 was entovd 
at £dmund-fiUll in Oxford, where he took the de« 
giee of M. A. Jnne 8, 1676, and resided thirteen 
yean ; a mucti longer tine t^ui it is usual to spend 
Kt the university ; and v^ich he seems to have passed 
Vritfa v«7 littie attentioB to the bonness of Uie place; 
for, in hii poems, the tuunent names <^ nations tst 
{ilacee, whiefa lie oft^ introduces, are pronounced 1^ 
ijiaace. He afterwards tiitvelled : at Fadua he was 
made Doctor of Physic ; and, after having wandeN 
ed about ft year and a hi^ on the Continent, Ktmwd 
tiome. 
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In some part of his life, it is not known whea, bit 
indigence compelled him to teadi a school, a huiaUia-' 
tion with which, though it certainly lasted but a UtUe 
while, his enemies did net forget to reproach him, 
when he became conspicuous enough to excite nudetro- 
lence ; and let it be remonbered for ius honour, that 
to have been tmce a schoolmaster is the only reprcaoh 
which all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, 
has ever fixed upon bis private life. 

When he first eng^ed in the study of physic, he 
inquired, as he says, of Dr Sydenham, what authors 
be should read, and was directed by Sydenhvn ts 
X)on Quixote ; " which," said he, " is a vfoy good 
*.' book ; I read it still." The perversesess of many 
kind makes it often mipohi^vous in mm of eminence 
to give way to. merriment; the idle and the. il^tewte 
will long t^ter th^m^ielves midfir tbi£ ftioUsh apopb- 



Wbsl^r he rested satisfied wiUi this .dirotti(HI> or 
nnigbt few better, be commenced phynmn, and tib- 
tained high eminence and extensive practice.. He 
becaiBw Fellow of the CoU^ of Physidans, .Apnl 
13, 1©87, being one.of the thirty^ which, by the iww 
ehartec.pf King J^nes* w«re added, to the forma 
Ji'eUows. .His resi4e«ce ms in C^eapside, * and:hit 
friends jfOrp t^^y in thp city. Jp th«, ewly part 
i£ BlaekjnoTc'« time, « citMcn 'was » term-of reproach ; 
tfid his place ol obode was aaother t9[ttc towhidi 
his adverearics hati .recourse, in the penwy of acanr 
4al. 

Sl^d^more, therefore,, was made a poet not by ne- 
'^ At Sodl^n' H4IL 
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ces^tjr but Inclination, and 'wiote not for a liTelihood 
Imt for feme ; or, if he may tell his otm motires, for 
a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of 
virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first palfie 
work was an henm poem. He was not known as a 
maker of verses till he published (in 1690) " Prince ' 
Arthur," in ten books, written, as he relates, " by such 
" catches and starts, and in such occasional uncertain 
** hours as his profession afforded, and for the greatest 
** part in co£fee-houses, or in passing up and down 
^ the streets." For the latter part of this apol<^ be 
%ra6 acciwed of writing " to the rumbling of his cfaa- 
** tfot- wheels." He had read, he ssys, '* but little 
" poetry throughout his whole life ; and for fifteen 
*' yea« before had not written an hundred veiee$y 
^ CKoept one copy of Latin verses in praise of a 'friend's 
«book."* 

He thinks, and mth some reason, t3iat from such 
a performance perfection cannot be expected i but he 
•AndB another reason for the severity of his censurers, 
'which he expresses in language such as Cheapside 
-easily frimished. " I am not free of the Poets Com- 
" pany, having never kissed the govemOT*B hands : 
-*' mine is therefore not so much as a pamission^poem, 
** but a downright interloper. Those gentlemen who 
'. •* carry on tfaor poetical trade in a joinb^toek, woiold 
: " c»1»inly do what they could tO sink and ruin an 
^* imliccnsed adventure notwithetanding I disturbed 

* The book lie alludes to was Nova Hypothcseos ad explicanda 
felniam iiitennitt«Rtiuia symptonuta, &c Attdune Gulielqio 
C«fe,U. D. 169<- 
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** none of their facttnies, nor impcH^ed any goods ibey 
" have erer dealt in." He had lived in the dty tiU 
he had learned ita note. 

That " Prince Arthiu:" found many readers is cer- 
tain; £»- in two yeuH it had three editions; a very 
uncommim instance of favourable reception, at a time 
vhea literary curioaty was yet confined to particolar 
dassee of the nation. Sadi success naturally rused 
aniimo^ty ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criti- 
cism, Bu»e tedicua and disgusting than the work which 
be condemns. To this censure may be opposed the 
ap[»obation of Locke and the admiration of M<dineux, 
whidi are found in their printed letters. MtiUneux 
is putieuhrly delighted withi the song of M«yteUt 
whidi is therefore subjoined to this nanative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what " nuaea the hero, 
** o&BA suiks the nun." Of Bladmore it may be 
•ud, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the ani- 
madverskou of Dennii^ idaolent and contemptuous as 
they w^e, xused in him no im^aeable resentment : 
he and his critic were afterwards friends ; and in one 
of his latter works he {muses Dennis as ** equal to 
" BoUean in poetry, and superior to him in critical 
" alMBties." 

He seems to have been more d^g^ted with pruae . 
fiian pained by censure, and, instead of shekeninj^ 
^c^eaed im career. Having in two years produced 
ten %ooks of " Prince Arthur," in two yean more 
(VB%/7} he sent into the worid " King Arthur" in 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
resentment of wits and critics may be supposed to 
have increased in pr^rtion. He found, however. 
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advantages more than equivalent to all Uieii outragei] 
he waa this year made one <tf die physidani in oidi- 
nary to Kinfj^ William, and advanced by him to the 
honour tX knighthood, with the present of a gold 
chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knight> 
hood to bis new poem ; but King WUliam was not 
very studious of poetry;'and Bladcmore perh^ had 
other merit ; for he says, in his dedication to " Al- 
" fred," that " he had a greater part in the succei- 
** non of the house of Hanover than ever he had 



. What Blackmore could contribute to the Success 
sion, IV what he im^ned himself to have c(mtribu« 
ted, cuiDot now be known. That he had been of 
considerable use, I doubt not but he believed, fin I 
hxAA him to have been very honest ; but he might 
earily make a &lse estimate of his own importance : 
those whom their virtue restrains from drareiving 
others, are often disposed by their vanity to deceiva 
themselvf». Whether he promoted the Succeirion 
or not, he at least approved it, and adhered invaria- 
bly to bis principleB and party through his whole 
life. 

His ardour of poetry still omrinued ; and not long' 
after (1700) he published " A Paraphrase on the 
" Book of Job," and other parts of the Scripture. 
This performance Dryden, who pm^ued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Pmh^ue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dry- 
den, whose favour they almost all courtefl, was his 
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pofessed adversary. He bad he^dea pxfia tbcm 
leason for resentment, as, in his Pre&ce t9 " Frinee' 
*• Arthur," he had wad of the Dramatie Writers al- 
most all that was alleged aAierwards by CoUier ; bufe 
Blackmore's censure was eold and general. Collier's 
was persmal and ardent ; Bla«kmare taaglit his read- 
er to dislike what Collier incited him to abhor. 
. Ill his Preface to " King Arthur" be entkavonr- 
ed to gain at least <me friendi and propiturt«d C(Hi-> 
giere by higher ftiase of his " Monming Bsiie" tban 
it has obtained from any other eritie< 

The same year he published " A Satire on Wit ;" 
a prodamation of defiance wbieh united the poets al- 
most all ^UDSt him, and which brou^t upon bim 
lampoons and ridicule from erery side. -This he 
doubtless foteiaw, and evidently despised ; nor should: 
bis dignity of mind be without its pruse, bad he not 
paid t^e homage to greatness which be denied to gc 
nins* and degraded himself by conferring that autho- 
rity over the national taste, which he takes irom the 
poeta, upon men of high rank and wide influence, but 
of less wit and not greater virtue^ 

Here is again discovered the inhabitimt ef Chea^ 
side, whose head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intdlectual bu>kruptcy 
which he afiects to fear^ he will erect a " Bank for. 
*f Wit." 

In this poem he justly eeusured Dryden's irapuri-t 
iaest but priused his powers ; though in a subsequmt 
edition he retuned the satire, and omitted the praise. 
What was his reason I know not ; Dryden was then 
no longer in his way. 
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His bead stiU tesmed nith henic poetry ;' and 
(1705) he published " Eliza," in ten books. I am 
aimd that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmorc's heroes; for I do not remember 
that by any author, serious or comical, T have found 
" 'Kliza" either praised or l^med. She " dropped," 
as it seems, " dead-bmn from the press." -It is ne-< 
ver me^oned, and was never seen by me till I bor- 
rawed it for the present occasion., - Jacob says, " it \a 
'* OBTeoted and revised' for another' im|H;essSon ;" but 
the labour of revisiou'was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thou^ts to 
tiieeele^ation of living characters ; and wrote apoent 
on the " Kit-cat Club," and " Advice to the Foets 
" how fo celebrate the Hvke of Marlborough ;"' but. 
on occanon of another year of success, thinlung hint- 
self qualified to ^ve more instruction, he ^in wrote 
a poem of " Advice to a Weaver of Tapestry." Steele 
, was then publishing the Tatler ; and, looking round 
him for something at which he might laugh, unluckily 
lighted on Sir Richard's work, and treated it with 
such contempt^ that, as Fenton obsertes, be put an 
end to the species of writers that gave " Advice to 
" Painters." 

Not \oDg after (1712) he published " Creation, a 
plulosophical Poem," wluch has been by my recora^ 
aendation insarted in the late collection. Whoever 
judges of this by any other -of filackmore's perform' 
ancei^ will do it injury. The praise given it by Ad- 
duon (Spect 339) is too well known to be transcribed ; 
but some notice is due to the testimony of Dennis 
who calls it a " philosophloal Poem, which has equalled 
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** that <^ LncKtitts in tlie Iwaiity of its vatifiettira, 
** and infinitely surpassed it in the BoHditysndstrmgtb 
*' of its reasoning." 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to 
inqiure. I have heard from Mr Draper, an emi- 
nent bookseller, an account received by him from 
Ambrose Philips, " That Blackmore, as he proceed- 
'" ed in this poem, laid his manuscript from time to 
" time before a dub of wita with whom he aaaoat^ 
" ted ; arid that evoy man contributed, as he could, 
** either improvement or correction ; so that," swd 
Philips, " there are perhaps no where in the~ book 
" thirty lines together that now stand as they were 
" originally written," 

The relation of Philips, I suj^ose, was true ; but 
when all reasonable, all credible allowsnce is made 
for this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
on ample dividend of praise ; for to him must alwaya 
be asugned the plan of the work, the distribution of 
its parts, the choice of topics, the train of argument, 
and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
{^ilofiophical judgment and poetical spirit. Correc-. 
tion seldom effects more than the suppression of faults : 
a happy line, or a single elegance, may perhaps be 
added; but of .a large work the general characta 
must always remain ; the original cotastitution can 
be very little helped by local remedies ; inherent and 
radical dulness wiU never be much invigorated by ex- 
trinsic animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the -first &• 
Tonrit^ of the English Muse; but to make verses 
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«BB his transceildflQt pleaaure, ' and, as fa« ^ni« not da* 
terred by censote, be was not satkted with praise. 

He demted, howevn:, sometimeB into other tcftdu 
ofliteratuie, aud cwdescended to entertuo hia resd- 
ezs with pJttD prose. When the ^lectatw stopped, 
fae consid^ed Ute polite world M destitute of enter- 
tainment ; and, la oeacert with )Mr Hughes, who 
wrote every third p^ef, pubUsbed tibre« times a week 
&e *" Lajr Mon«stei7," AwiHled <A tiie Bu^writifln 
tiiat some literarjr inen, whoie cbaract^we desctiVed, 
had retired to a faovse in tbe coMntiy to enjoy {ilu- 
. loKflncd Idnue, and resolved to inMruct the pub- 
lic, 'hj Qoaamxaiiatiixg tlKi^ ^squiflitions and amuie- 
mentt. WJieduer ^y real persons were concealad 
' mnder fictatitiu nonef , is sot known. The hero of 
tbe elub is one Mr Johne^i ; suich a constellation of 
vjzoefienoe, that his ch«»ct« shidl -^ot be suppressed, 
IlKnigh l^ere is no great genius in the des^^ noi 
dtiS in the 4eltneati(U]. 

" The £rst I shaU name is Mr JohBSoo, » gsntle- 
** man tJhat owes t0 iiatuie excellent faculties and -an 
-" ekvated j^enius, and to mdustiy and application 
' aaaoy acquired, acconqilishmentfi. His taste is dis- 
" tinguishing, just, and delicate : his jn4giia«nt clear, 
* and Ins TeasoEi strong, accompanied with an ima- 
*' ginatron iuS -t^ ^litj of great ccoapaes, and stoned 
" with f oBaed ideas. He is a mtic of the first rank ; 
** and, what is his peculiar 4wnamait, he is deliviraed 
** from the 03tentftti<m, midevolaice, and supercilious 
" tempn:, that so o&ea Uemish at&i t^ that cbaiac- 
" ter. His reuufflcs^^qult from the natuce And sea- 
f aoD of titings Md 8% feigned by a ju^ment fyee^ 
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" and unbiassed l^^ the authority of tiiose who haw 
" lazily followed eadi other in the Banie beaten tmdk 
'" of thinking, and are arrived only at die r^utation 
" of acute grammarians and commentators; men, wbo 
' " have been copying one another many hundied'yearst 
" without any imptoremcnt ; or, if they Jiaye ven- 
" tured farther, have only afiplied in a meebaaicJtl 
- " niann^ the rules (^ancirat critics to moderawrj- 
' " tings, and with great labotu' discovered notldng but 
" their own want of judgment and capacity. As Mr 
'" Johnson penetrates to the bottom-of his su1:Qect,.by 
' " which means his observations are soUd and naturd, 
" as well as delicate, so his design is always to :briag 
" to light something nsefid and ornamental ; .whente 
' "his character is the reverse to theirB;'Who'haTeemi- 
'*nent abilities in insignificant knowledge, uid a 
** great felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less 
" industrious to search out the merit of an au^Kr. 
" than sagacious in discerning bis enws and defecti ; 
" and takes more pleasure in. commending the beau- 
" lies, than exposing the blemuhes of a lan^Me 
■ ** wriHng : like Horace, in a long work, he can bear 
^ some deformities, and justly lay them <hi the in- 
'^ perfection- of human nature, which is inci^nbleof 
" faultless productions. When an excellent drama 
'^ appears in pnbUc, and by its intrinsic worth attracts' 
■* a general applause, he is not stung with envy and 
" spleen ; nor does be express a savage native in 
' " fastening upon the celebrated author, dwelling'upoa 
" his imaginary defects, and passing over his cons|a- 
** cuous excellencies. He treats all writers upoa the 
" same impartial fooHng ; mi is not^ like the little 
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" critics, taken up entirely in finding out only die 
*' beau^ea of the ancient, a&d nothing but the enora 
*< of the modem writers. Never did any one express 
" more Undness and good-nature to young and un- 
" finished authors ; he promotes their interests, pro- 
" tects tbeir rqratarion, extenuates thur faults, and 
** sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards 
** them fivm the severity of his judgment He is 
** not like those dry critics, who are morose because 
" they cannot write themselves, but is himself mas- 
** ter of a good vein in poetry ; and though he does 
,** not often employ it, yet he has sometimes enter- 
; " tuned bis friends with his unpublished perfinin- 
"snces." 

The rest of the " Lay Monks" seem to be but fee- 
ble mortals, in comparlsott with the g^iganUc J(^- 
. aen ; who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of 
the fraternity, could drive the publication but to 
finiy papers, which were afterwards collected into a 
.volume, and called in the title" A Sequd.to the 
^ Spe«taton.** 

Some yean afterwards(17l6andl717)hepuUli9h- 
ed two vtdumes of Essays in prose, which can be com- 
Amended only as they are written for the highest and 
.jioblest purpose, the promotion of religion. !QIack- 
cjuore's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it is lan- 
f|pud, slu^sb, and lifeless; his diction is neither 
^daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, and 
Jus periods neither smooth nor strong. His account 
of ujit will show with how little deamess he is con- 
tent to think, and how little his Oughts are recom- 
-mended by his language. 
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*< Ab to itir efficient vame, wit oWea ite piodaofSoff 
" to an estraotdiDiu^ and peculiar temperament m 
" tile otmstitTitioii tff t^e possessor of it, iB which is 
" foundac(meQitence«f Tegulia and exalted ^nnenls, 
" and an affluenoe of amsial Bpiiits, refined and recti- 
** fied to 8 gveat d^ee df pui^y ; whence, being en- 
* dowed with tivaeity, Ittightness, a&d celerity, a»- 
** wdl in their reflections as direct motions, they he- 
•• come proper jnatrttmentB lor the sprightly opera- 
" tioQS(^t^ebii!id;J)ywhidiTOean&theimaginat«)ji 
** can witih great iaeiSty range the Vnde field of sa- 
" ture, iKSitMnpIate an uifimte variety of objects, iffid^ 
"hy obeerviDg the eimilitnde and disagreefiiettt iKf 
<* thdr several qualities, single out and abstract, Mid 
" ibea suit ^d imit^ thoab ideas whick viSH best 
** Bare its pfoi^KMe. IfiAioe beantifU ^alkiMmfi, svii 
" ^nieing motaphcss, and ^drairal^e 'sf^ftiifitffits^ 'le^ 
ff always ready at b^: ml While the fhuc)^ is fM 
"f^imageB, «QUecl«d &om tentmieraUe tibjetits aia^ 
*' &mx 'diffo^M qualities, relations, end ^idaitadefi, 4b 
** can at pleasure dress a common notion in a fitt^ngfr 
"bnt beiieaiing gtafb ; by which^ as bdfbire dtibtwed, 
" th<e iaitae ^thought will appear a new ^ofie, txtth^ 
*• gl-eat delight and wonder of -^e beatffer. What ««* 
" call genius imiUfi ftom ^is pailiculat baf py flOM- 
** plexion in tibe fit^ Itftmatien of the persoti fthriteft- 
w** Joys it, and is Nature's gift, bnf diversified by V4i- 
** rious specific characters and limitation, as its a^ 
^ tive fire is blended a^d allayed by^ferent |H'dpffl> 
^ tioite of phlegfti, or reduced and r^idated % 1^ 
*' contrast of opposite ferments. Tb*e^^, ais^^ 
" liappeiiB in the compoaticn c»f a ^Ketioos getdtis k 
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« gpe^tet er less, tlieugh (till an iiiferior. de^ee of 
'^' jud^ea^ and jmidence, (me man of wit wiU. he 
- *" varied and distatgnisbed fiom another." 

In these Enays he took little care to pr^tiate the 
wita ; for he fconu 'to avert -their maUce at the $x- 
jteoBe of virtue or of -truth. 

" Several,, iu their hooks, have many nffcastical-and 
-" |i-pitefal Btrokee at region in geneAl ; while^thrai 
-*' pake 1ih«iB4elr« ple^^aot with tibe princdples of the 
^' Christian. Of the last ^nd, tibiK age has s^n a 
** ipp^ ^idapio^a example in the hook iuUtled ' A 
-" Tale of a Tub.' Had this writii^ been pubUshed 
** ifB a Fa^n or Popi^ aation, who-wre juatly iti^ia- 
" ti^iit of all iB4i^ty offered to the established 
'* i^igi^ of their country, do doubt but the author 
'' YT^qld hfifpe received the pmishment he dGserve^* 
" Bvt ll)^ fiite ^f this in|npus bufibon is veay differ- 
1* eat i f^ jp a FYOtestast kingdoni, zealoua of thai 
** eiyil aqd reli||^(}tu in^a^mtieB^ he has not only e^ 
^' <^)ed 4¥&opta wd th^ effects ^ pu^c resentment, 
" but \m h^a C9WB^ apd pa^^mz^d hy persans qf 
" gX^. %llfek avd ^ 1^ denominations; Violent 
" y9f*sy-:»^, who #El^r¥4 ip »U ti^iqga hesi^es. agr^ 
« in 4^m9 tBW tP «|MWr pAT^lfmlac le^p^ and fiiend- 
^' Sh^ W Aw iw^lwt dwi^efv^ ^h? wwdip (jf his 
** «piM^. 1^. »t bst ^ectip^u^ w^ter ia not o|ilp 
.« gf ne <# with jippviPi^ but toinpipho in his digni- 
'f t; mA pfSlennTOt Idoiie^luiQwthatanyui^ui^ 
.1* «r seur^ km ^e^ «^f af^ thu vnt^i^t or ^at 
'^Ji*? wwiiAirvs «r» effe^ f« the ^iweveijr^fthe 
*^'Mto» er f]M4 tito i^li^ipiW h&PlE ^a| f^ c(M- 
.^.d«4fld«0W hwvt ifi {ifibSiAi fM^ ^F*- ' 
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*^ cee^ from the excesBive esteem and love tbat men 
" in power, during the late raga, had for wit, orthnf 
" defect of zeal and concern for the Christian religion, 
^ will be determined \x^ by those who are best ac- 
** quainted with their character." 

In another place he speaks with beconung abhw- 
rence of a " godless author/' who has burlesqued a 
Fsalm. This author was siqiposed to be Pope, who 
published a reward for any one that wonld produce 
the ccdner of the accusation, but never denied it ; and 
was afterwards the perpetual and incessant enemy of 
Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, whi{^ is 
treated by him so much to his own satis&crion, that 
he has published the same thoughts in the same 
words ; first in the " Lay Monastery ;" then in the 
Essay ; and then in the Preface to a Medical TVea* 
tise on the Spleen; One passage, which I have found 
already twicej I will here exhibit, because I think it 
better imagined, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common tenor of his proise : 

"As the several combinations of Splenetic mad- 
"*' ness and folly produce an infinite variety Of irrt^- 
'**^iar understanding, so the amicable acanmnodati^ 
'"'and ailiarice between several virtues and vices prft- 
*'~duc^'an equal div^ty in the dispositions aiUl 
'^'"niann^s of tnahkind; whence it comes to pJis^ 
-^'that airmany monstrous and absurd productiWs are 
'"* foiind in the moral as in the int^ectual world. 
'**]|^ow Burpri^g'is it to observe, among t^e least 
" (Ailpable men, stnne whose minds are attracted by . 
*■ Heaven aiid^ £art^ frith a seemiiig equal fiwee \ 
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'*^«onie,nbo are proucl of humility ; others who are 
".censorious and uncharitable, yet Eelf-denying and 
^'•devout; some whojoincofiteniptof the world with 
" sordid avarice ; and others who preserve a gteat 
*''d^;iee of .piety, with ill-nature and ungovemed 
".pasuonii! Kor are instances of this incondstent 
Vmi&tUze less fi%quent among bad men, where we 
''-«fieD( wijth admiratiou, see persons at once generous 
*' and imjust, impious lovers of their countiy, and fla- 
^^fious heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral men 
"cf honour, and libertines who will sooner die than. 
" change their religion,', and though it is true that 
" rqi^ignant coalitions of so high a d^ree are found. 
, " but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 
^ mas^ cither ^ood or bad, are entirely exempted 
".from some absurd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. SS, 1716) became one 
,<^ the Elects of the Ckille^e of Physicians ; and was 
soon after (Oct. 1.) chosen Censor. He seems to 
have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at bis 
medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in bis book on " Ctesi 
tion," by which be established the gref^ prini^ple t^ 
all teH^oa, he thought his undertaking imperfect; 
ludess he likewise enfoEced tlie truth of re^aUtioii; 
and for that p\upoBe added aneth^ jiq^i on ^ Jle- 
demptiMi:" He had likewise . written, .before ^ 
" Ck^tioQ," three books on the " Nature, of Mau-? 

The lovers of musical devotion have always vri^hfid 
4tt a. more happy metrical vemcmthfrn theyhavay^ 
«btained of the book of Faalms : this wi^ thjB.iuety 
. «f BUduQote led him ^to^gratigr,; and he j)ro^c^ 
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(1721) " A new Version of tlie Prialms vt DmM, 
"'fitted to the I'dnes used in Cfamt^es;" iv)a<^;be-^ 
KDg reeonintended by the arcM>ishop8 and tAtaj 
IrbIk^s, obtained a licence for its adiaifision fait* fv&t^ 
lie worship: but no edmisraon }^ it yet obttifled, 
nor has it any right to come where Brady Md Tate 
hare got possession. Blacktnore's name must be add- 
ed to dtoise ci many others, Who, by the same attffli^ 
hare obtained only the pnuse of meaning w^. 

He was not yet deterred from heroic poetry. 'Fhere' 
was another monarch of this island, (fbr he dM not 
fetch his heroes from foreign cotmfirks,) whom he 
considered as worthy of the Epic Msse ; amd he dig- 
nified Alfred (1723) with twelve ibooka But the , 
(^nnion of the nation was now settled ; a bero vakta- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find ^thev te- 
^e6t or kindness ; A^red took his plaee by MSxa 
m silence and darkness : Benevolence was asbamed 
to ftVour, and Malice was weary of intnJting. Of 
bis four Epie FOems, the first bad such nipittfttlm 
and popularity as enraged the critics ; tiie sOcOnd wis 
at least known enough to be ncBcnled ; the two last 
W neither friends nbi enemies. 

Cont^pt i^ a kind bf ^grene, which, if it sdaet 
6lie part ^ a character, oonruptii tSI the »st liy4cr 
grees: BhuJunore, being despited as a poeit, waain 
. tittie neglected as a physician; hit practice, wfaic^ 
was once inVi^^sly great, fotsodk hltn in the Iftttdr 
^ait of his ^ ; but bring by nature, or by prtnc^pl^ 
fttferee frdtn idleness he etnplo^ 4iis trnwelmne Ica- 
inUe in writing beoks On physic, and teaching d&<ifB 
4o viae those whoia he could hkisdf cise tio Va^o. 
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I iaow Mt ithether I can commeivtie sll ibe trcBtiaet' 
bjt iribidi lie baa end«uourtd to difliuB the art of 
baaUi^; for tfai»e is Nwcelj: sajr dutempei, of dtead- 
fol Bane, wbic& he Iub not Ungbt tite feadear how 
to oppose He has writtoi on the snuill-pox, with « 
TfthementtinTeotive. against inoeulation; on coimuiBp- 
tiras^ the -sfiseB, the gout, the rheumatisni, the king*!- 
evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, liie stoiw, the di^wte^ 
and the league. 

Of those. bodes, if I had read than, it could not be 
copected that I should be able to ^ve a critical ao- . 
waaL I have been told that there is something in 
thtm of TCxaUon and djaoontent, discovered by s 
perpetual attempt to deffoiAe physic &om its nUdi- 
nhy, and to represent it as attainable without much 
previaaa or concomitant Jearning. By the transient 
gbmcei wbieh I have throim upon them, I haye ob' 
•anred «n aflbcted oontempt of th« Ancient^ and a 
Bupekilions deariaoii of trasamdtted knowlodge. Of 
tms indeceat amogance the fidlomng quotatioo &ent 
his Pre&oe to the Trmti^e on the Small-pox will 
affiod a i|wcimeu ; in whk^, when the reader find?, 
what I fear is true, tbat^ when he vain censuriiig 
Hippocratei, he did not know the difference between 
uphorimn. and api^kthegm, he will not pay much re- 
gard to his detenninationa concerning ancient Iwn- 

'^ Aa for his boak of Aphorisos, it is like iny lord 
f*. Baoen's of the fflme title, a book of jests, or a grare 
"odlcdMiiofbritBandtrifliimfobaerTations; ofwbieh, 
"thoHgJuDdny ire true and cea'tain, yet tbey signify 
^ ufthii^ «Bd oiay affind diretnoD. but no instnio- 
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"tion; most of them being mubhia&iior to the uy-' 
** ings of the wise men of Greece which yet are w 
** low and mean, Uiat we are enteitsined eve^ day 
" with raoie valuable sentiments at the table 'csattx-' 
'^ sation of ingenious and learned men." . 

I am nnnilling, faowerei; to leave him in total dis- 
grace, and will therefore tpiote fiom anothv Fr^ice- 
a passage less reprehesiuble. 

'< Some gentlemen have been diungenuous and: 
" lujust to me, by wresting and forcing my meanii^ 
" in the Preface to ano^er book, as if I condemned 
** and exposed all learning, though they knew I de> 
" dared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
" men of superior literature and erudition ; and that 
.** I only und^valued &Iae or superfidal learning 
** that ugnifiea nothing for the service of mankiml ; 
** and that as to physic, I ^pressly afiErmed that 
** learning mtut be jmned with native genius to make 
» a physidau of the first rank ; but if those talents 
*' are separated, I asserted, and do still inust, that a 
" man of native sagacity and diligence will pore a 
** more aUe and useful practiser. than a heavy no- 
*' tional schoUr, encumbraed with a heap of confiued 
" ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a phyiidan, but pro* 
duced likewise a work of a difietent kind, " A true 
" and impartial History of the Coaqiiracy agunat 
" King William, of glorious Memory, in the Year 
" 1695." This I have nev^ seen, but sui^nse it at 
least compiled with int^pity. He engaged likewise 
in theoU^eal controveny^and wrote two books agunst 
the Aiians; " Just ^(i^adices against tiie Ajua 
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" Hfpodieeis ;" and " Modem Arians nnmasked." 
Aootber of his works is " Natural Theology, or Mo- 
" ral Dutaeo oonsideied ^art from FositlTe ; with 
" some ObservatkmB on die Desirableness and Ne- 
" cesnty of a supematoral Revdation." This was 
tlw last book that he published. He left behind him 
** The aceompUshed Preacher, or an Essay upon Di- 
** vine Eloquence ;" which was printed after his death 
by Ml White of Nayland in Essex, the minister who 
attended his death^bed, and testified the fervent piety 
€£ his last hours. He died on the eighth <tf October* 
1789. 
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BliACKMORE, by: the umeEfiitted enmHj of 
tlw wite, vihwa he provoked m»e by his virtue thaQ 
hi$ dulneaa, hu hem, exposed to worse treatment thas 
he desa'ved. Hi^ nams wa$ so ktBg u^ to pcimt 
eT«y epigram .uput doQ wntcr^ that it beetuoe afe 
lAst a bye-word of co^t9mpt; but iit (kserves obser- 
vation, that loal^giuty takes hpU only ef hk writings^ 
and that hi» l^e passed wtthout reprpachi even whica 
hii boldfl«» of n^tFeb^mlw aaturaSy twoed upeq 
Innai tcmty ey» dettaow to esi^ ^^tfk. «^hich many 
twguei wflttld have made haste to pubUsh* Sut 
those who could not blame could at least forb^a; t? 
praise, and therefore of his private life and domestic 
character there are no memorials.' 

As an author he may justly daim the honours of 
magnanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies 
whether serious or merry, are never discorored to 
have disturbed his ^liel^ or to hare lessened his con- 
fidence in himsdf ; they neither awed him to silence 
nor to caution ; tbey neither proroked'him to petu- 
lance, nor depressed him to complunt. While the 
dbtributors of litei^y fame were endeavouring to de- 
predate and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by dvihty, or repress thera 
by confutation. 

He depended with great security on his own powers^ 
and perhaps was for that reason less diligent in per- 
udng bo^ks. His literature was, I think, but small. 
What he knew of antiquity, I suspect him to have 
gathered from modem compilers; but, thnigh h« 
eould not boast of much critical knowledge, his mind 
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WAS stored "witb. generiH prindplAs, end he kfl; mi- 
ftnte teBearehea te those Whom be conudeted as Utile 
im«ds. ■ ^ 

With this disposition he mote most of bis poems. 
itaving fmtaed a magtaificent design, be ira's tireless 
bt paracular and suhordisati el^asdeB ; be studi^ 
tao meeties of versificalton ; he waited for no f^a^ 
ties of &ncy ; hot caught his first thoughts in the 
first itords in which ibey trere pres^ted : nte does it 
appeu tbat he saw beyond his own p^formanees, or 
had erer elevated bis -Hews to that ide^ petfectiob 
which every genius bom to excel is condemned al- 
ways to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
His works may be read a long time without the oc-, 
currence of a siogle line that stands prominent ficom 
the rest. 

The poem on " Creation" has, however, the ap- 
pearance of more drcumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony <^ numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of diction: it has either been written with 
great care, or, what cannot be ima^ned of so long a 
work, with such felicity as made care less necessary. 

'' Its two constituent parts are ratiodnation and de- 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be diffi- 
cult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, hut 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting omunent with strength, and ease with dose- 
nes& This is a skill which Pope might have conde- 
scended to leam from him, when he needed it s* 

much in his Moral Esiiays. 
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In his descriptions both <tf life and nature the 
poet and the philosopher hi^pily co-operate ; tmtli 
is recommended by el^ance, md elegance sustained 
by truth. : 

In the sbneture and order of the poem, not only 
th^ greater parts are properly consecntivef but the 
didactic and illustrative paragraphs are so lu^Ey 
mingled, that labour is leUeved by pleasure, and the 
attention is led on through a long successien of va- 
ried excellence to the or^nsl position, the ftmda» 
mczital principle of wisdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroic poems of BUckmore are now Httle 
read* it is thongbt proper to insert, as a Hpedmen 
from ** Prince Aithnr," the song of Mopas mentian- 
ed by Molineux. 

But that wbidi Arthox nitli most {deamre heard 
Were noble atraiiu, b^ Mopaa sung the bani. 
Who to his haip in lofty rene began. 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Gieat Spirit tusg, that all things Slt'd, 
That the tumultuous waves of) Chaos ttiU'd; 
Whose nod di^xM'd the jailing aeeds to peace. 
And made the wars o€ hostile Atoms cease. 
All Bdngs, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind; 
Stieaiiu of his unexhausted sping of power. 
And, cheriA'd with his infiuence, endure. 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And aich'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their ghrj with their hei^t, 
Adoni'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with lighb 
His hand directed all the tnnoful spheres. 
He tum'd tjirar tsba, and polith'd all the stars. 
He fill'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light. 
And hid the rilver Moob adeni the night. 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds are wafted with Xhar feathe^d oats. 
Then sung the bard bow the light vapours rise 
From the w«rm earth, and cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy fiight. 
Fall scatter'd down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, rais'd higher, dt in secret streams 
On die reflected points of hounding beams. 
Till, chiU'd with cold, they shade th' ethereal plain. 
Then on the titinty earth descend in rain ; 
How some, whose parts a slight contexture ^w, . 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 
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How put it ipun in ulken thteods, and clinga 

i^tbuigUd in the gnss ki ^wj strings ; 

How otben sttbnp to stones, with HjaWiig sound 

Fall fcasn tliur crystal quarries to tte ground ; 

How some are laid in traln«, that Ijndled Sy, 

In hannlest fires by night, about the sij ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And cmy ruin where they bend tbeir course. 

While lome con^nre to fimn > gentle breeae. 

To fiin the air, and play amoi^ the tnes ; 

How some, eon^'d, gniw turbukot and Irad, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning dmid. 

That craoks, as if the axis of the wmU 

Was broke, and Heaven's Inight towers wen dowwuuda 

He sung how esrth'g (ride boll, at Jew's -eonun^id. 
Did in the midst on airy oolumTu stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in pnaaa held. 
And bound mtfa sli^ish fetters, ties conceol'l. 
Till with the Spring's warn beosu, abnost relea^d 
From the dnU weight, with trfaidi it lay opprest. 
Its 'Vigour qneods, and mokes Ae teenxLog earth 
Heave up, and labour wilh the spnmtlng'birUi: 
The active ^Irit freedom K^ in mda. 
It only wcarks eoA tmsta^a stronger chain ; 
I'lpiig its [wiaon's sides to toeok a w^. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to stay : 
Till, baving faiw^A its living house, it Ran 
Its head, «nd ia a tender jdant appears. 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty Of the grove. 
Whose >stBtely:truiik fieice sttsms con saiiTcely^move. 
Hence gaows the cedar, benoe Ae swelling vine 
Doee round -the aim its pnii^e dusters twins. 
Hence painted Matron tiie sniling goidcns bless, 
BoA "with Hitat fragrant' gcent and gaudy idresc 
Hence the VtA^ lily in &U beautj' grows, 
Henee the Idne violet, and bln^nng nse. 
He sung how san^beanu'Inaod upon the earth. 
And ia the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
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Which wmy tlie genial warmtli in Summer stomu 

Turns putrid vapoun to s bed of woniu ; 

How rain, tnunfonn'd hy tliii prolific power. 

Falls &om the cloudi an animated ahower. 

He sun^ the embiyo'i growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their Tarious ahapea aacume; 

With what me art the wondrous structure's wrought, 

Fnnn one crude mass to such per&cdtm brought ; 

That no part useless, none raisplac'd we see. 

None ate foTffit, and mwi^ would monsttous be. 
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Xii£ breritj vith which I am to write the account 
of Elijah Fenton, is not the effect of indifference 
or Diligence. I have sought intelligence among 
his relations in his native country, but have not ob- 
tained it 

He was bom near Kewcastle in Staffordshire, of 
an ancient family, whose estate was very connder- 
able ; but he was the youngest of eleven children, and 
being therefore necessarily destined to some lucrative 
employment, was sent first to school, and aftervrardt 
to Cambridge, but, with many other wise and vir- 
tuous men, who at that time of discord and debate 
consulted consdence, whether well or ill informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of the 
government, and refimng to qualify himself for pub- 
lic employment by the oaths required, leil the nni^ 
TCTsity without a d^;ree ; but I never heard that the 
enthunasm of (^position impelled him to separation 
from the Chmoh. 

By this perrerseness of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded &om the i^pilai 
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-nodet of pto&t ind pneperity, and reduced to pidc 
up a livdUiood uncertain and jG»rtmtous ; but it muiC 
be temembered that he kept hia name unsullied, and 
never suffered himself to be redu^, like too many 
vi the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable 
«hi^ Whoever mentioned Fenton« mentioned him 
^th honour. 

The life that passes in penuy must Dccessinly 
^ss in obscurity. It is impossible to trace Featon 
&om year to year, or to discover what meana he used 
fiH" hia support He was a while secretary to Charles 
£arl of Otreiy in Handezs, and tutor to his young 
■vm, who afterwards mentioned him with great esteem 
and teodemeis. He was at one time assistant in the 
school of Mr Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another 
kept a s(^H>ol finr himself at Sevenoaks in Kent, 
-whidi he brought into reptttatiMi ; but was persuaded 
to leave it (1710) by Mr St John* with promiaee «f 
■a more honourable employment 

His opinions, as he was a iNon-juror, seem not to 
have been remaritably rigid. He wroto with great 
seal and affection the praises of Queen Anne, and 
very willingly and Uboslly extolled the Xhike of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of 
ilis glory. 

He expressed tfiU more attention to Marlborou^ 
and his &mily by an degiac Faateral on the Msr- 
quis of Blandfbid, whidi could be prompted taily by 
xespeetor kindness: for neither the Duke nor Duchess 
desired the praise, or lilted the cost of patrwiage. 

The elegance- of his poetry entiitled him to the 
cnnpany «f the wits of his time, and ihe amialdeiiess 
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of fais manners made him loved vlieiever he was 
known. Of his friendship to Southern imd Pope 
there sre lasting monuments. 
He published in 1707 a oollection of poemsi 
By Pope he was once placed in a station that might 
have been of great advantage. Cra^s, when he wag 
advanced to be secrefaffy of state ^about 1720), feel- 
ing his want of literature, desired Fope to procure 
Jiim an instructor, by whose help he might supply 
the d^taendes of his education. Fope recommended 
Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that he was seek- 
ing. ' There was now a prospect of ease and plenty, 
for Fentim had merit, and Cra^s had generoEdty: 
but the smell-pox suddenly put an end to the pleasing 
expectation. 

When Fope, after the great success of bis Iliad, 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary of 
tianslating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he dis- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton: the books 
allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenih, and the twentieth. It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
. translated into bl^ik verse ; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two' as- 
aodates performed their parts is well known to the 
readers of poetry, who'h^ve never been able to dis- 
tinguish their books from those of Pope. 

In 1723wasperformedhiBtr^edyof "Maiiamne;" 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, is 
8ud to have contributed such hints as his theatrical 
experience supplied. When it was shewn to Cibber, 
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it was rejected by him, nith tlie additional inEolence 
of advising Fenton to engage himself in some em- 
fdoyraent of honest labour, by wluch he might obtain 
that support which. he could never hope from hia 
poetry. The play vraa ad»d at the other theatre ; 
and the brutal petulance of Cibher was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. 
Fenton's. profits are said to have amounted to near a 
thousand pounds, with which bedischai^ed a debt 
contracted by his attiendaaoe at court. 
' Fenton seems to hare bad some peculiar system 
of versification. ** Mariamne" is written in lines of 
ten syllables, vritb few of those redundant termina- 
tions which the Drama not only admits, hut require^ 
^more neariy approaching to. real dialogue. The 
tenor of his verse is so uniform that it cannot b^ 
thought casual ; and yet upon what principle he so 
constructed it, is difficult to discover. 

Thtf mention of his play brings to my mind a vary 
trifling occuirence. Fenton was one day in the com- 
pany of Broome, his associate, and Ford, a deigyman, 
at that time too well known, whose abilities,' lustead 
of fumidiing oonvivial merriment to the voluptuous 
and dissolute^ might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the vrise. They determined 
all to see " The Merry Wives of Windsw," which 
was acted that night; and Fenton, as a dramatic 
poet, took them to the stage^oor ; where the door- 
keeper inquiring who they were, was told that-they 
were three. very necessary men, Ford, Broome, and 
Fedton. The name in the play, which Pope restored 
to Brook, was then Broome. 

L ,i,z<..t,CoogIc 
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It was perhaps after this play that he mdertofA t» 
Mvise the ptmctuatien oS Milton's poetng, which, d» 
the author neither wrote the <»igin8l copy nor cor- 
rected the press, was BUpjMKwd capaUe <^ Mnendment.. 
To this edition he prefixed a short and degant ae- 
ootmt of Milton's life, written at once with teBdernen 
a»d int^rity.. 

He published likewise (17S9) a very s^cudtdadi* 
tSoD ef Waller^ with notes often usefiil, often entca-- 
taining; but too much es^nded by long quotations 
from Clai^ndon; DlustratiiSM drawn from a book so 
oasily comnlted, ^^ould be made by reference rather 
ih«D transcriptitnL 

The latter part of his life was eatnt and plaaaant. 
The relict of Sir William Thunbull invited him,, I^ 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; wbna 
he first instructed at home, and then attended t(^ 
Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him>«ith 
ber as tite auditor of h» aooounts. He oftes vnn- 
draed to London,, and unused himself with the ooo- 
TOTsation <£ his friend 

He died in - 1730^ at Eaathampstead in Berli^iir^ 
the- seat of Lady Tiumhull ;. and Pope, who had 
Been' always his friend, honoured him with an ^> 
taph, of which he borrowed t^e two first lines £r«a 
Crashaw. 

Fentim was tall and bulky, kielined to corpulency 
which he did not lessen by much eserdse ; for he 
was very slu^sh and sedentary,, rose Iste, and when 
he had risen, sat down to his books or papers. A 
woman that once waited on him in a lodging, told 
him, aa she said, that he would "^lie a-bed, and be 
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** fed wkh a 8p9W" Thk, hfnravcr, mu not the 
vcffst ttiat might hare be^ prognostioatdd ; fin F^ 
says* in hi» lAtters, titat " be died of indoLeUtM}" 
but Ilia immediate ^stempei was the gout 

Of hit mflTals siid hi» toavenation the aoeoimt is 
nmi^n I he was nerer named hut with prase and 
fondness as & man in the highest degree amiable and 
exccUent. Su^ waa the character ^ven him hy the 
Earl of Orrery, his -ptxpti ; such is the testimony cf 
Pope ; and such wera the gnfi&ages of all who could 
boast of his accpuustance. .„ 

By a former writer of his Life, a story is told, 
whidi ought irat to be fbigotten. He used, in the 
latt^ p»t oi his time, to pay his relations in the 
ceimtry a yearly visit At an entortainmettt made 
for the famSy by his elder brother, he observed, that 
one of his sisters, who had married unfitftuoat^, 
was absent ; and Ibnnd, upon inquiry,, that distress 
had made her thought unworthy of invitation. As 
the was at no great dtstane^ he refused to sit at the 
table tin she was called, and, when she had taken her 
]daee, was careful to shew her particular attention. 

His eoSeetion of poems is now- to be conaideied. 
The ode to the Smm |s written upon a common plan, 
without uKommon sentimenls ; but its ^eatest faiOt 
is its length. No poem ^uld be long of whreh the 
purpose is only td strike the fancy, without enll^ten- 
ing the understtmding by precept, ratiocinaldsD, or 
narrative. A blaze first pleases, and then tires the 
sight 

Of " Florelio" it is suffident to say, that it is an 
oocanonal pastoral, which implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neithn- comic xua serious. 
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The next ^e is insular, uid therefore defediTe. 
A> the aentimeaU are pious, tW)^c«iiiiot esaify be 
new; for what can be added to topics m which mio- 
cenive ages have been ffliq;ilo]vd 1 

Of the " Farsphrase on Isuah" nothing very fa- 
vourable can be 8aid< Sublime and BolcQin piaiae 
guns little by a ehangie to blank verse; and the pa- 
raphrast has deserted his original« by admitti^ images 
mot A^tit^ at least not Judaical i 

- Returning Peaei, 
Dave^ed, and loVd ia wUte.~> 

Of his petty poems some are very trifling, without 
any thing to be praised either in the thought <h: ol- 
pressioD. He is unlucky in his competitioni ; he. 
tells the same idle tal^ with Congreve, and does wA 
tell it 80 well. He translates from Ovid the saiue 
epistle at Pope ; but 1 am afiaid npt with equal hap- 



To examine his performances one by we would be . 
tedious. His translation from Homer into blank verae 
will find few readers, while another can be had ia 
rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde is bo dis- 
agreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; and his ode 
to the Lord Gower was pronouoeed by Pope the next 
ode in Uie £ngli^ language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
Fenton may be jusdy styled, m excellent versifier 
and a good poet 
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Whatetbe I hare uoA id FenUm is confinned 
by Pope in * letter, by whicb he communicated to 
BnNnne an account nf his death. 

to 

The Rev*. Mr, BftOOME!. 

At PvLUAM, near Harlestone 

Nor 

£By Becclks Bag.] Suffolke i 

D'SIR, 

I INTENDED to irHte to yoii on this inebincbdy 
nibjectf the dekth d Mr. Fenton, before y" came i 
bat stay'd to hare inform'd myself and yoa of y* dr- 
eumstances of it All I hear is, that he felt a Gra^ 
dual Deday^ tho so early in life, & waa declining for 
5 or 6 montha. It was not, aa I apprehended, i^ie 
Gout in his Stomach, but I beliere rather a Compli- 
cation first of Gross HmnooiB, aa he was naturally 
corpulent, not diaefaarg^ng themselves, aft he used no 
sort {^Exerdse^ No man better bore y approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I aia toU) or with less ostenta' 
tion yielded up his Bang. The great Modesty w<* 
you know was natural to him, and y* great Contempt 
he had fbr tJl sorts of Vanity & Paradcy never ap- 
peared more than in his last moments.: He had a 
conscious Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in 
feding himself honest, tru^ & unpretending to more 
than was his own. So be dyed, as he lived, with that 
secret, yet sufficient, Contentinmt. 
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As to any Fapere left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but &w ; for this reason, he never wrote out 
' of Vanity* or thought much of the Applause of men. 
I know an instance where he did his utmost to eon- 
ceid his own merit that way ; and if we j<Hn to this 
his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must expect 
little of this sort : at least I hear cf none except some 
&w Jurther remarks- on Waller (v^ bis cautious in- 
t^;rity made him leave an order to he given to Mr. 
Toiuon) and perhaps, the' 'tis many years since I saw 
it, a Translation of y* first Book rf pi^nsn. He had 
b^un a Tragedy of Dion, hut made small pn^press 
in it. . 

As to his other Aibirs, he died poor, bttt honest, 
fesTing no Debts, <» Legacies; except of a few p^ to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in ti^en of respect. 
Gratefulness, and mutual Esteem. 

I sh^ with pleasure take upon me to draw thic 
amiable, qoie^ deserving, unptHen^^ Christian 
and Philosophical character, in his Epitaph. There 
Truth may be spoken in a fevr words : as for Flouridi, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such as love vmting for writing 
sake, & w^ rather show their own Fine Pwts y" Re- 
pnt the TBluAble onea of any other nan. So the 
El^y I renotmce. 

I condole with you fi-om my heart, «n the loss of 
so w<ffthy a man, and afiiend to us both.. Now he is 
gone, I must tell you be has done yon many a good 
o&ce, and set yonr character in the feurest light to 
some who either mistook you, or knew you not. I 
doubt not he has done the saioe Sea me. 
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' Adieu : Let hk lore his memaiy, and profit by fais 
example. I am very sincerely 
D» SIR 

Your affectionate 
& real Servant 
Aug. 29. 17Sa A. POPE. 
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John Gay, descended fiom an old family that bad 
been long in possesaon of the manor of • Goldworthy 
in DeTonshice, was bom in 1688, at or near Barn- 
staple, where he was educated by Mr Ludc, who 
tanght the school of that town wiUi good reputation^ 
and, a little before he retired from it, published a 
volume of Latin and English verses. Under such a 
master he was likely to form a taste for poetry. Be- 
ing bom without proqiect of hereditary riches, he was 
sent to London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
to a Eolk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of softness and dexterity he re- 
c^Ted and accommodated the Udies, as he probably 
took no delight in telling it, it not known. The re- 
port is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint 
or serrility of his occupation, and easily persuaded his 
mastet' to discharge him. 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance in her demuid to be treated u 
* Goidmnihi/ does not appear in Uie VUlare. 
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a PrincesB, in ITIS took Gay into her serviue as se- 
cretary : by quittiiig a shop &r such service he- might 
gain leisure, bat he ceitainly advanced little in the 
boast of independence. ■ Of lus leisure he made so 
good use, that ho published next year a poem on 
*' Rural Sports," and inscribed it to Mr Fope, who 
was then rising fast into imputation. Pope was jdea- 
sed with the honour ; and when he became acquuht- 
ed with Gay, found such attractions in his manner» 
:uid conversation, that he' seems to have received him 
into his inmost confidence ; and a friendship waa 
formed between them wiiioh lasted to their separation 
by death, without any known abatement on eithec 
part. Gay was the general favourite of the whole 
association of wits ; but they r^;arded him as a play- 
fellow rather than a partner, and treated hii;n with 
more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published " The Shepherd's Wedc,'' 
SLX. English pastarals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, such as' it appears anicmg the rusticf 
in piuts of Eugland remote from Ijondon. Steely 
in' some papers of The Guardian, had praised Am- 
htose Philips, as the Pastoral writer that yielded 
mtly to Theocritus, Virgil, and. Spenser. Fope, who 
had also published pastor^ not pleased to be over- 
looked, drew up a compaxison of his Own compositionB 
with those of Philips in which he covertly gave him- 
adf the preferrace, while he seemed to disown it 
Not content with tMs, he is supposed to have incited 
Gay to write " The Shepherd's Week," to shew, that 
if it be necessary to copy nature with minuteness, 
iuialU& must be exhibit^ such as gros^iess and ig- 
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nonaaee bftve made it. So far the plan vras xeason- 
dbie ; bat the FRstor^ are inliediuied hj a Proeme, 
written with such imitatitn as they couU obtain of 
«b6oIete language and bycaosequenee ina ityle that 
was never ^oken nor written in any age or in bsj 
^ace. 

' But die eflfect of. reality and tmth became cetn- 
^cuouB, eren when the intention was to shew then 
groveling and degraded. These Fastotals became' 
popular, and were read with delimit as just repre- 
gmtations of rural manners and ooenpations, by those 
who had no interert in the rividry of the poets^ ax 
knowledge of the critic^ dispnte. 

In 1713 he tnought a comedy called " The Wi& 
*' of Bath" upon the stage, but it received no applause : 
fae printed it, however, and serenteen years alia', 
having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it 
more to the pid)Iic taste, he ofi^ed it again to the 
ttywn ; but, though he was flushed with the success 
of the " Beggar's Open," had the mortifitation to see 
it ^ain rejected. 

In the last year of Queen Anne's lif^ Gay wis 
made secretary to the Earl of Claresdm, ambassadw 
to the Cdurt of Hanover. This was a station that 
-naturally gave him hopes of kindness from> evoy 
party; but the Qaeen'» death put an end to her fib- 
viMirs, and be had dedicated his " Sh^faerd'e Week" 
•to Bolingbroke, ^trtueh Swift considered as the crime 
that obstructed all kindness from the House of Ha- 
nov^. 

He did not, h(nTever, omit to improve the right 
Vfbhh bis office had giren him to the notice oS the 
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fojnl fiaoUy^ On die amral of the PtinocsB of 
Wale% he wrote a poem, lad drained so much fi^ 
vault that both the Pzmee and FrincesB went to we 
Us ** What d'ye rail it," a kind of mook tragedy, in 
tthidi the images vww eomi^ and the actasn gnve ; 
so ihat, as "Pofc relates, Mr Cnnni^, who could not 
bear what «n <ud,w&B at a loss howtoreooneile the 
lai^hter of the audioice with the Bolemnity of the 
noae. 

Of this paformasce the value certunly is but 

' lit^ ; bat it was one ii£ the lucky trifles that ^ve 
pleaium by novelty, wsaA was bo much &voured by 
the audience^ that envy appeared agsinst k in .the 
fivm of criticism ; and Griffin, a player, in eonjonc- 
tion wi^ Mr Theobald, a man afterwards more »• 
markabk, produced a psmphlet called " The Key to 
** The What d'ye obH it;" which, says Gay, " calls 
*< me a blockhead, and Mr P<^ a knave." 

But Fortune has always been huonstant. Not- 
long afitawards (1T17) he raideavoiued to entertsdn 
the town inth " Three Horn after Marriage ;" a 
«omedy written, is there is soffident reason fw be- 
tiering by the yaat assistance (^ Pope and Arbuth- 
mt One purpose of itwas to bring into contempt 
Xhc Woodward the Fossilist, a man not really or 

, joitly eoMtcmptiUe; It had, tbe &te which such dut- 
n^;e8 deserve: tfae sene in whicb Wopdwud was 
^eect^ and appssently ridiculed, fay the introduction 
«f a nMBimy and a crocodile, disgusted theaudieacet 
■nd the p^OTmanee was driven off the stage with 
geiMval condemnation. 
Gay ia n^esented as » man easiljF indtod to hi^, 
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and dec9>ly depresKd whan Irii b^wa :^M» dia^^ 
pointed. This is not ^ dianif^tar of « hero ; but 
it may I urturally knply sonmthiDg moce gmerally 
welcome a hA and mil eopipaoipn. Whoever ia 
apt to hope good &om othen is dilignit to. jAnm 
than ; but he that belieTes his jama&sttoag roo^gb 
to foroe their own w^, commonly tries only topleaH 
himself. 

He had been dmple enough to imagine that thoM 
who laughed at the '^ Whatd'yecnll it" would niw 
the fortune of its author; and, findii^ mthiogdoB^ 
nmk into ditjectaon. His fiicasds endesToared to.^ 
vert hioL The Eaii of !&u-Ungton sent him (1716) 
into Devanshiie ; the year after, Mr Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in ihe following year Lnd Haic 
conrt iiwited him to his seat, where, during his nai^ 
ihetwq raral hvext were killed with lightning, aa is 
particularly told in Ft^s Jetters. 

Being now gepenlly known, he publudied (17S(Q 
his Poems by subseription with such success, thqt he 
xaised a thousand pounds'; and called his firi^a to 
a consultatioB, what use might behest, made of i^ 
licwis, the steifanl of Lord Oxft^ advia^ .him . to 
qitnut.tt,totbpfuiids, aad live upon the.intere^^ 
ikj)bnthnQt.bade him to ii^rust it to Froridciice, and 
bveiiqMn; the priudple; Pope direate4 him, and.inM 
■econded l>y Swift, to purchase an umuity. 

Gay in ^t .disaabtnis year had a prasent ,&aia 
young Craggsof some Efouth-sea stock, and oQce sup> 
poaed himself t6 be master of twenty thousand pounds. 
His ^ends persuaded him to sell his share : but ))fi 
dreamed (tfdigi^ty and aploidour, and qrald i^ bepr 
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to obstrhct'hu own fortune. He was then impor- 
tuned to sefi aa much as would purchase a hundred 
a year for life, " whidi," says Fenton, " will make 
* you sure of a dean shirt and a shoulder of mutton 
^erery day;" This counsel was rejected : the profit 
^id piineipal were lest ; and Gay sunk under the cft- 
laniity so low, that hia life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope ap- 
|)e»s to hare riiewn paitieular tenderness, his health 
Was restored ; and, returning to his studies, he wrote 
ft tn^edy called " The Captives," which he was in- 
tHed to read before the Princess of Wales. When 
tite hour came, he saw the Princess and her ladies 
idl in expectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, 
and' &lling forwards threw down a weighty Japan 
screen. The Princess started, the ladies screamed, 
and potHT Gay, after all the disturbance.- was still to 
read his play. 

The &te of " The Captives," which was acted at 
Dniry-Lane in 1723-4, I know not ; but he now 
tiion^t himself in favour, and undertook (17S6) to 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the 
young Buke of Cumberland. For this he is said to 
'haeve been promised a reward, which he had donbt^ 
{ess magnified with all the wild expectations of in- 
digence and vanity. 

" Next year the Prince and Princess became King 
and Queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the settlement of the household he found him- 
self appointed gentleman Usher to thePrincess Louisa. 
By this offer he thought hhnself insulted, and' sent 
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a, maUgf to die Queen, that lie was too old Sa tbe 
place. There seem to have been many machinatktn^ 
onployed afterwards in his favour; and diligent' oourb 
was paid to Mis Howard, afterwards Countess of 
SuHblk, who was much beloved by the King «id 
Queen, to engage ber interest £<a his prompttoa ; bnt 
solidtation^ verses, and flatteries, were tbrown away y 
the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered &om the n^lec^ 
«r, as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the 
Court, maybe supposed to have been driven away by 
the unexampled success of " The Bexar's Opera.**^ 
This playr written in ridi^e of the muncal Italian 
Drama, was first ofiered to Cihber and his brethren- 
at Dniry-Xiaue, and r^ected ; it being then cazried' 
to IUch» had the e£fect, as was ludicrously Bud, of 
mainng Gay rick, tmd Rich gay^ 
' Of this lucky piece, as the r^der cannot butviisb: 
to know the original and progress, I have insertecC 
Ae relation whidi Speqce has given in Pope's wordsi 

** Dz Swift had been obserring once to Mr Gsy^ 
" what an odd pret^ stnt of a thing a Newgate Pas- 
" toial might make. Gay was inclined to try at sudt 
" a thing for some time ; bat i^iterwards thought it 
<* would be better to wzito a comedy on the same 
*< plan. This was what gave rise to * The B^ar** 
** Opera.' He b^an on it ; and vrhen &Bt he raai* 
**. tioned it to Swift, tiie Doctor did not much like 
" the project. As he carried it (m, he shewed what 
** he Tirroto to both of us, and we now and then gave 
" a coireftion,. or a wmd or two of advice ; but it waa 
" wholly of his own writing.— When it waa don^ 
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** neitliei of us tfaougbt it would succeed. We shew- 
" ed it to Congreve ; who, after retdiag it over, sud, 
" it would either take greatly^ or be damned con- 
« ibundedly.— We were all at the firrt uight of it, 
** in great uncertunty of the event ; till we were very 
" much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Ar- 
" gyle^ who sat in the nest box to us, say, ' It will do— 
" it most do ! I see it in the eyes of them.' This 
"' was a good while before the firat act wai aver, and 
** so gave na ease aorai ; fffl* that Duice (besides his 
"own good taste) has a particular knack, as any one 
" now living, in discovering the taste of the public. 
** He was quite right in this, aa usual ; the good-na> 
** ture of the audience appeared atrouger and stronger 
" every act, uid cinded in a clamour of applause." 

Its reception is thua rectaded in the notes to the 
•* Sunciad." 

" This piece was received with greater applause 
" than was ever known. Besides being acted in Lon- 
" don sixty-three days without intemq>tiour and t&< 
^ newed the nest season with equal applause, it spread 
** into all die great towns of England ; was played in 
** many places to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at 
*^ Ba^ and Bristol fifty, &c. It made its pn^ress in- 
** to Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was per^ 
'^ f(nmed twenty-four days successively. The ladiea 
" carried about with them the &vonrite songs of it in 
** fans, and houses were luniidied with it in screens. 
" The &me of it was not oraifined to the author only. 
** The person who acted Polly, till then obscure, be- 
^came all at once the favourite of the town; her 
** picture were engraved^ and sold in great number? ; 
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" her life written^ books of lettera and Tetees id hef 
" publiiihed, and pamphlets made even of hex sayings- 
" and jeflta. Furthermore, it droTe out of En^and 
" (for that season) the Italian Opera, which had ear'- 
" ried all before it.for ten years." 

Of this performancet when it was printed, the re- 
ception was diiSerent, according to the different opi- 
nion of its readers. Swift commended it for the ex.' 
cellence of its morality, as a piece that " {daced all 
** kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious 
" light ;" but others, and among them Dr Herrii^, 
afterwards ajchbishop of Canterbury, censuxed it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to -crim^ 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissing 
-him at last unpunished. It has been even saidj tbat^ 
after the exhibition of " The Bexar's Opeia," the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 
' Both these decisi<ms are surely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; oor can it be conceived, with-^ 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and houses 
breakers seldom frequent the play-hons^ or mingle 
in any el^nt Aversion ; nor is it possible for any 
cme to imagine that he may rob with safety, because 
he sees Macbeath reprieved upon the stage. 
. This objection, however, or some other rather po- 
litical than moral, obtuned such prevalence, that 
wh^ Gray produced a second part under the natiie 
ttf " Polly," it was prohibited by the Lord Chamber' 
. lain ; ami he was forced to recompense his repulse by 
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a subficriptiDH, which is eaid to have been so liberally 
bestowed, that what he called oppression ended in 
profit The publication was so mueh favoured, that 
t^Mugfa the first part gained him four hundred pounds, 
near thriceas much was the profit of theeecond. 

He leoraved yet another recompence for this sup- 
posed hudBhip, in the a£fectionate attention of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, into whose house 
he was taken, and with whom he passed the remain-, 
iag part of his life. The Duke, consideiing his want 
<^ economy, undertook tbe management of his mo- 
ney, uid gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is 
supposed that the discountenance of the Court sunk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could 
overpower. He soon fell into his old distempo*, an 
habitual odie, and languished, though with many in- 
tervals of ease and dieedulness, till a violent fit at 
last seized him, and hurried him to the grave,' as An 
buthnot reported, with more predpitance than he had 
ever known. He died on the fourth of December, 
1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
letter, which brought an account of his death to Swift, 
was laid by for some days unopened, because wboi 
he received it he was imprest with the preconception 
of some misfortune. ^ 

After his death, was published a second volume of 
Fables, more political than tbe former. His opera of 
^ Achilles" was acted, and the profits were given to 
two widow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his 
lawful heire, for he died without a will, though he 
had gathered thr^ thousand pounds. 'There have 
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appeared likewise under his nune a comedy call- 
ed " The Diitrert Wife," and " The Rehearwl at 
" Gotham," U piece of hnmour. 

The diaracter ^ven him by Pope is this ; that 
" be was a nator^ man, vithout design, ivho ^ke 
*' what he thought, and just as he thought it '" and 
that " he was of a timid temper, and fearful of ^nng 
" ofienoe to tiie Great ;" " which cautitm, however," 
aays Pope. " was of no avaiL" 

Am a poet, he cannot be rated Voy high. He was, 
AS I once heard a female critic remark, " of a lower 
" order." He had not in any great d^ree the mens 
divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however mast 
be allowed to the author of a new species of compo* 
ndon, though it he not of the highest kind. We 
' «we to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy 
which at first was supposed to delight only by its no- 
velty, but has now by the racperiaooe of half a centu- . 
ry been found so wdl accommodated to the dispoM- 
tion of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long possessioa of the stage. Whether this new 
cbama was tSie product of judgment or of lack, the 
|naise of it must be given to the inventor ; and there 
Mse many fflriters read with more reverence, to whom 
Bttc^ merit of origi&idtty aaauA be atttibated. 

His first performance, the " Rural Sports," is such 
'm waaeaiity ^amidd and exect^ed ; it u never eon- 
ionip^l^ nor ever exceUeBt. ** The Fan" is one 
of these mytholof;ieal fictimn whidi antiquity deliveni 
ready to the hand, but whic}!, like oiJier things tiiat 
be vpai to every one's nie, are of litde vmlne. The 
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«tteidion naturally retires from a onr tale ^ Veaui^ 
JDiapa, and Minerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a favoiirite work-; 
ibr, having puUished Mie voluine» he left another be- 
Und him. Of this kind ni Fables, the authors ds 
sot appeiff to have fiwined any distinct or settled 
jx4i(Hi. PhtedruB evidently confounds them with 
Tales ; and Gay both vrith Tales and All^orical 
FrosopopoeiaA. A Fable, or Apologue, su^ as is 
,:iiow under connderatimi, seems to be, in hs ^auine 
•state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
aoiaetimes inanimate, arhores loqumUiir, non tantum 
fgreB, are, for (he purpose of moral instruction, feiga- 
■ed to act and speak intb humui interests and pu- 
JUXM. To this desmption the compositioas of Gay 
do not almys conform. For a FaUe he gives now 
.and then a Tale, or an afartracted AU^wy ; and 
%nn somcb by whatever name th^ may l9e csAled, it 
-will be difficult to extract uiy moral princiidc. They 
■axe. however, told with livdineas ; the vennfieatioti is 
-smooth; and the diction, though mm sod then a little 
oouttzained by the measure or the riiyme, is ganeraUy 
happy. 

To " Trivia" nay be allowed all that it ehumr; it 
is sprightly, varioni, and pleasant The itd)jeflt is 
«f that kind whieh Gay was by nature qualified to 
adorn ; yet some of his decan^iou may be iiMdy 
wished away. :An heneit Uaokmith might -have 
^one for Patty what is performed by V:dcan. The 
appearance of Cloacina is nauseam and ntperfluoas ; 
•a shoe>boy ooold have beoi peeduoed by the casual 
•cohabitatun of mne mortals. Horace's rule is bro- 
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Iceo in botb cases ; there is no dignus vtndke noAu, 
no iIi£Bculty that required any supernatural interpo- 
sition. A patten may be made by the hammer of a 
mortal ; and a bastard may be dropped by a human 
strumpet. On great occaaons, and on small, the 
mind is repelled by nseless and apparent &lspfaood. 

Of his little Poems the public judgment seems to 
lie light ; they are neither much esteemed, hot totally 
despised. The story of the Appahtion is borrowed 
from one of the tales of Pf^o. Those that please 
least are tbepieces to which GUdliver gave occasion ; 
for wh6 can much ddight in the echo of an nnnatui- 
xal fiction ? 

" Dione" is a countopart to " Amynta," and '* Pas- 
" tor Fido," and other trifles of the same kind, easily 
imitated, and unworthy of inutation. What the Ita- 
lians call comedies from a happy ctrndusion, Gay fsaUs 
a tragedy from a mourafhl event ; but the style of 
the Italians and of Gay is equally teagicaL TbcK 
is something in f^e poetical *' -Arcadia" so remote 
ffota. known reality and speculative posnlnlity, that 
we can never support its representation through A 
long work. A Pastoral of a hiudred lines may be 
endured ; but vrho will hear of sheep and goats, sni 
myrtle boweos, and. puiiing rivulets, through five 
acts ? Such scenes jdease Barbarians in the dawn of 
literature, and ehildrm in the davm of life ; but will 
be for the most part thrown away, as men ^w wise* 
and nations grow learned. 
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Of Geoege Granville, or, as otters write, 
GreenviUe, or Grenville, afterwards Lord Lansdowne 
of Bideford, in the county of Devon, less is known 
tlian bis name and high rank might give reason to 
'tacp&A. He was bora about 1667, the sou of Ber- 
nard GreeDvUle, who was entrusted by Monk with 
. the most private transactions of the Restoration, and 
the grandson of Sir Bevil GreenviUe, who died in 
the king's cause, at t]te battle of Lansdowne. 

His early education was superintended' by Sir 
William Ellis*; and his progress was such, that be- 
fiffe the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge, 
where he pronounced a copy of his ownverses to tiie 
Princess Mary d'EstS of Modena,- thai Duchess ct 
York, when she visited the tmiversity. 

At' the accession of King James, being now at 
. eighteen, he ag^n exerted his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new monarch in three short pieces, of 
whidi the first is pro&ne, and the two others such as 
a boy might be expected to produce ; but he. was 
commended by <dd Waller, who perhaps was please^ 
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to find himself imitated in six lines, wUeb^ 4hougli 
they b^n With nonaeDse and end with dtdness, ex- 
cited in the young author a nature of scknowledge- 
meat^ 

In numbers such as Waller's self miglit use. . 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the Earl of Peterborough, upon his accom- 
pUthment o( the Duke of York's marriage with the 
Princess of Modena, whose charms appear to have 
^gained a fitrong prevalence over im imagination, and 
upon whom nothing ever has been cluuged but im- 
jmident pie^, an intemperate and mi^;uided zeal for 
the pn^wgation of Popery. 

However faithful Granville mi^t have been to the 
King, ox however enamoured of the Qoeen, he hai 
left no reason Sat au^wsing that he j^tjnoved edther 
the artifices or the violence with whu^ the King't 
Teligion was insinuated or obtruded. He endeavour- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to theChutdL 

Of this r^ulated Ic^alty he has transmitted to 
posterity a suffident juroaf, in the letter which he 
wrote to his &ther abtmt a month be&re the Pruioe 
, of Orange landed, 

" Mar, near Doncaster, Oct 6. 168S. 
*' To the hwottiable Mr Banuud Gnfirill^, at the 
" £arl of Bathe's. St James's. 
"Sm, 
" Your having no prospect ^ obtuning a Com- 
" ]iiifin<» for zoe^ eaji no way alter or cool my desiri! 
" at thiy impcrtaiit jifnctare to vmtare my life, is 
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i* some msmer or other, for my King and my Coua- ' 
'•try. 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach <tf lying 
*' obscure and idle in a country retirement} when 
" eveiy man who haa the least aenae of honour ihoiild 
" be |n%paring fat the field. 

" You may Temember, Sir, with what reluctance 
" I submitted to your oonmands upon Monmouth's 
" rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
" you to permit me to leave the Academy : I wai 
" too young to be hazarded ; but, ^ve me leave to 
"* say, it is gl<»ious at any t^ to die for one's conn- 
" try; and the tooner.the nobler the sacrifice. 

" I mn now older by three yean. My uncle Bathe 
" was not so old whoi he was left among the slain at 
" the battle of Newbury ; nor you yoursd^ Sir, when 
*• you made your escape firom your tutors, to join 
*' your brother at the defmee of Scilly. 

" The same cause has now come round about again. 
** The King has been misled ; let those who have 
" misled him be answerable for it. Nobody can de- 
" ny but he is saired in his own person ; and it is 
** every honest man's duty to defend it. 

** Yoy are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
** HoUandera are rash enough to make such an at- 
- tempt ; bu^ be that as it will, I beg leave to insist 
" upon it, that I may be presmted to hit Majesty, 
" as one whose utmost uabition it is to devote his life 
" to his service, and my country's, after t^ example 
'* (tf all my ancestors. 

** The gmtry assembled at Yuic, to agree upon 
" Hba cbcHce of reprewDtativei for Ute county, hart 
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** prepared an address, to assuie his MiQesty they are 
" ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for him 
" upon this and all other occasions ; but at the same 
^ time they humbly beseech him to give them sudt 
" magistrates as may be agreeable to iixe laws of the 
" land ; for, at present, thrae is no auth(»ity to which 
^' they ofii legally submit 

" They have been beating up for Tolnnteers «t 
" Yrark, and the towns adjacent, to supply the r^i- 
" ments at Hull ; but nobody will list 

" By what I can hear, every body wishes.well to 
'^ the King ; but they would be gUd his tnipistCTC 
" were hanged. 

" The winds continue so contrary, that no landing 
' f can be bo soon as was aj^rehended ; therefore I may 
" hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in readi- 
*' ness before any action can begin, I beseech you, 
** Sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add thla 
^* one act of indulgence mwe to so many other testi- 
fy monies which I have constantly received of yam 
" goodness ; and be pleased to believe me always, 
^ 93th the utmost duty and Aibmissiou, Sir, 
" Your most dutiful son, 

^ 4nd most obedient servant, ' 

*• (5j;p. GEiNVH-LE." 

Tfasoogfa^ the whole telgn of Kii^ WilUam he is' 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and in- 
deed had for some time &w other pleasures but those 
of study in his power. He was^ as the Inographera 
observe, the younger son (tf a youngor brother ; a 
^(Huinftiffli b^ wbich oui uicestonr proverbially ex- 
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^«ssed the lowest state of penury and dependence. 
He is said, however, to have preserved himself at this 
time from di^raee and difficulties by (economy, which 
he £[>]^t or n^lected in li& more advanced, and in 
better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
Countess of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with 
■0 much ardour by the name of Mlra. He wrote 
vetKS to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the face more than 
the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much haste 
to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable thab 
he composed his dramatic pieces, " The She Gal- 
lants" ^acted 1696), whu^ he revised and called 
" Once a Lover„ and always a Ijover ;" " The Jew 
of Venice," altered from Shakespeare's " Merdiant 
of Venice" (1608) ; " Hade Love," a tragedy 
(1701); " The British Enchanters" (1706), a dra- 
matic poem ; and " Feleus and Thetis," a masque, 
written to accompany " The Jew of Venice." 

The ctnnedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never saw ; " Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover," is said to be In a great 
degree indecent and gross. Granville could not ad- 
mire without bigotry; he copied the wrong as well 
as the right from his masters, and may be supposed 
to have learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he 
learned mytholc^y bom Waller. 

In his " Jew of Venice," as Rowe remarks, the 
oharacter of Shylock is made comic, and we are 
pmnpted to laughter instead of detestation. 
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It is evident tiist " Heroic Love*^ nufTritten^aikd 
presented on the stage, before the death c^ I^ydea. 
It is a mytholi^cal tragedy, uptm the love of Agft> 
memnon and ChryseU, and tberefore easilj: eaak. into 
neglect, though pnused in verse by Dryden, uid in 
imwe by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wiae Ulysses with this 
qieech: 

Fate holds the Etrings, and men lile children move 
But as the^ 're led ; success is Scom above. 

At the accession of Queen Amie, having hts &r- 
tune improved by bequests from his father, and hi» 
uncle the Karl of Bath, he naa chosen into Farlut>' 
ment for Fowey. He soon after engaged in a joint 
tianslatiou of the " Invectives against Philip," witJbi 
ft design, surely weak and puerile, of turning the- 
thunder oi Demosthenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had hia estate again Aug- 
meuted by an inheritance from his elder brotiier. Sir 
Bevil Granville, who^ as he returned from the go- 
T^ment of Barbadoes, died at sea. He continued 
to serve in Parilament ; and in the ninth year of 
Queen Anne was chosen knight of the shire &e 
Cornwall. 

At the memorable diaage of theministry (1710^ 
he was made seoetary at mft, in the pUoe of Mr 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twdve 
peers in a day, Mr Granville became Lord Lands- 
downe Baron Bidefnrd, by a promotion justly remaric- 
ed to be not invidious, because he was the heir of a 
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tsa^ in which tmy ^eei&ges, diat of the Eail of 
Bath and Li<h^ Granville of Petheridge, had lately 
heeome extinct Being now high in the queen*a fa- 
vour, be (1713) was appcnnted comptroller of the 
household, and a privy cenosellor ; and to his othetr 
honoura was added the dedication of Pope's Windtor 
ForeaL He was advanced next ;fear to be trea> 
surer of the household. 

Of these favoum he soon lost all bnt his title; for 
at the accessitm of King Geoi^ his place was ^ven 
to the Earl of Cholmondeley, and he was persecuted 
with the rest <^ his party. Having protested sgunst . 
the hill for attainting Ormond and Bolinghroke, he 
was, after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept. 
9&, 1715> as a suspected man, and confined in the 
Towet till Feb. 8, 1717, when hewas at last released, 
and restored to his seat in Parliament ; where (1719) 
he made a very ardent and- animated speech gainst 
the r^ieal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Confor- 
mity, whidi, however, though it was then printed, 
be has not inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 173S,) being perhaps 
embarrassed by his profusion, he went into' foreign 
countries, with the usual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this state of leisiure and retirement, he 
received the first volume of Burnet's History, of which 
he cannot be supposed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himself able to de- 
tect some particular falsehoods. He theref(H% under- 
took the vindication of General Monk from some 
Cidumnies of Dr Burnet, and some misrepresentations 
of Mr Echud. This was answered civilly by Mr 
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Thomu Bornet aad Oldmixon ; vod nufr inwghTy 
by Dr Colbatch. 

His other tusttnical p«rf<HiiiAiiee U «d£^o*«£Jbi4 
jelation Sir Richard G^aiviUe, yibom Lord ClaroH 
don has shewn in a forai very asunjaJn^. So WMtb 
is urged in this apok^ to Justify mmy «ati«»t)uit 
have been represented as adp«bl«> -and :to f^%tt* 
the rest^ that the reader ia reconciled for (be -^iMler 
part ; and jt is made very probable tb^ Ckrawkitl 
was by personal enmil^ disposed to think thetqml 
oC Greenville, as Greenville w^ abo very fTilliB|;.tB 
think the wOTSt of Clarendon. These pieaea 4q«t 
puhUsbed at his return to England. . ..-. 

Being now desirous to conclude his Isbounv MMt 
enjoy bis reputation, he published (173S) averybe«a« 
tiful and splendid edition of his 'works, in ^rhif^ he 
omitted what he disaj^^ved, and eida^ed whait 
teemed deficient. 

"Re now went to Court, and was kindly reoeiv^ 
by Queen Caroline ; to whom and to the FrineoMt 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on ^ 
Jiiltmk leaves, with which he cmduded his poetical 
laboi^s. 

He died in Hanever-square, Jan. 30, 173d. haying 
9, few days before buried his wi£^ the Lady Annt 
Villiers, widow to Mr Thynue, by whom' he had fear 
daughters, but op son. 

Writers cammooly derive tbor reputation SmA 
their works ; but there are works which owe their re- 
putation to tl)p character of tjie. writer. The puUie 
sometimes has its-iavourites, whom it rewards for one 
species of excellence with ike honours due to imotho* 
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Km tin lAmt m rsmonco £ot liw bene&enee we 
(U not irilliDgly mtUwld the pr«iae«f genna; a 
■un «f egndM oMrtt Imcobim at onoe «i aeoomplish- 
«d mttev, M A bMWtj* flud* ae grett diflctUty tn 

CimiTiBe wm a man iH«stfWii» by his birth, and 
Aer^e Itttraete^i votiee ; since be is by Pope styled 
*:Ab p^te^^: he BWst be st^jMwed elegant in bw 
flMBneHb affil generally lored ( h« ma in timei of 
dotatttt «Dfl taiibideMe rtfeady to bifl party, and dhi- 
teined that esteem wbii^ is always conferred - npeq 
ftnmesB and oenaiBteiicy. Witb tbose adrantage^ 
lia^i^ leuDfld the sit'<ii versifying, he didarad 
Itefl^apoet; and his daim to the lannsl tvas al- 
hwed. 

' Bvtby a ciiiie 4^ a li^r giHtastiwu, v4>otake»t^' 
bis book without any favourable pr^udices, the praistf 
Aeady received will be tbougbt snffleient ; <br his 
WiAt do not lAuw him to hare had much oomprehen- 
Aon from nature, or illomtnatioa fimm ieanting. He 
^JSii^ne'to have 'had no smbition abore l3ix itaittctM^ 
of WaDer, of yAnm he has eo^ed l^e fnits, and 
very litUe -more. He is for ever amusing Mifts^ 
witb-^ pnerilities ii^ mythology t Mb king is Jopi- 
ter, who, if the queen brings no drildtev, has a barvea 
itrno. The queen is eompounded of Juno,' Venus, 
and Minezra. His poem on ih(( I^tjieafi ef ' 6<r&i^ ' 
ton's law-smt, after having rattled a while with Tunc 
and Fallas, Man and Alode^ Cassit^, Niabe, and 
the Fropetidea, Hereules, Irlinel!, and Rhadaman^ 
ftvs, at last cendindes its IMIy with prefiiHineH. 

VOL. X. 8 
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His Terser to Miia, which an nost ficei^iaBd^ 
mentioDed, have liUle in thdm of eitiaec'wt w.a]*i> 
tare, of the .sentiments of aloTer, or the limgiiage o£ 
s-poet: there may be found, novandihoi, a h^^ier 
effort; but they are commonly feeble aadtma&cfr-, 
ing, or forced and extrsTagant. 

His little pieces are seldom either spEighfJy- Qt 
el^ant, tilhex keen or wei^ty. They are trifles- 
writtea by idleness, and puUished by vanity. But 
his FptJogues and Bpilc^i^s- have, a just claim to- 
praise. 

The " Frt^press of Beauty" seeiiis- one ei his- most 
elaborate pieces, and is not d^eimt in.iplendoiir ^d' 
gaiety ; but the merit of ccrigitial thought is wantiag.; 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he celo*^ 
brates King James's consort; when she vas a queen 
no longo'. 

The " Essay on unnatural Flights in Foejtry". » 
not inel^ant nor injudidous» and has somet^iing of 
vigour beyiond most of his oth^r performances : ,liis 
inrecepts are just, and his cautions proper ; they are 
indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty is ta 
be expected only in the <vnaments and illustrations. 
His poetical precepts are aecopipanied with agreeable 
and instnictiTe notes. 

The Masque of " Fekus and Thetis" has here and 
there a pretty line ;. but it is not always melodious- 
and* the csncltuion is wretched. 

In hia " i&ritish Enchanters" he has bidden defi- 
ance to aU chronology, by confounding the inconsist- 
ent manners of different ages; bat the dialt^e has 
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irften the tax (^ Dryden's rhyming plays ; and his 
songs are lively, though not very cotret^. This is, I 
think, far the best of his wotIcs ; fca, if it has many 
faults, it has likewise passes which are at least 
pretty, though they do not rise to any high d^ree of 
excellence. 
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Thomas Yai,den, the sixth son of Mr John Yal- 
den, of Sussex, waa born in the city of Exeter in 
1671- Having been educated in the graminar-school 
belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of 
Magdalen Hall under the tuition of Josiah Pullen^ 
a man whose name is stiU remembered in the Uni- 
versity. He became next year one c£ the scholars of 
Magdalen Collie, where he was distinguished by a 
lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pnmounce a dedama- 
tion : and Di Hough, the president, happening to 
attend, thought the composition too good to be the 
speak^tt. Some time after, the doctor finding him 
a little irregularly busy in the library, set hun an ex- 
ercase for punishment; and that he might not be 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, 
as it faappraied, had been lately reading on the sub- 
ject given, and produced with little difficulty a com- 
podtion whidi so pleased the president, that he tdd 
him his former suspicions^ and ptomised.to favour 
him. 
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Anfeng bit coBtcaprt^ries in tibe college Were 
Addison and Sachere^l, men who were in thote 
times Mends, and who hoA adopted Yald^ to tbeir 
lAtiinac^. Ysldcn eontiiuied, ^iroiligliout his life^ to 
think u prabaUy he thought at first, yet did not 
fotf^ the fiiendship c^ Addison. 

When Namnr was taken liy King Wi^tn, Yal- 
-ien made an ode. These never was any reign ibort 
«defarated hy the poets than that of William, who 
had Teiy Bfctle regard &r stmg himself, but hap- 
pened to employ miutters who pleased tbemselres 
iraUi ^ praise of patronage. 

Of that ode mention ii made in a hmnwona poea 
of that time, called «' The Oxftcd Laureat i" im 
irtwh, after many cluma liad beea aade and rejeet? 
fld, Yalden it rqireaeBted as demanding the bure), 
iUnd as being called .to his trial, instead of recemng 



His oiiae waa fer bdng a leltm ia tctsc, 

Asd pmentiiig hii tLeA to tke king; 
"Bae Sxtt waa a trick tut unaniuiion or wucc, 

But the kit wu an impudent thii^: 
Yet what he haa Mol'n was so little worth ttea&n^ 

Hef fcngsre Inm the dataage and eott ; 
Had ha ta'm tbe whole od^ aa ha took it piect-iMdiB^ 

They Jiad fin'd him but teni^ieace at most. 

IIk poet whom he was chatged with xobUng was 
Omgrere, 

He wrote another poem on tbe death of the I>nk« 



in 1 TOO he became feHow of the cdJege; andnext 
year, entexiag uto cvden, wai presented by the so- 
dety with » livaig in WarwicJcdiire, conmatent irith 
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the fellowsliip, and chosen lecturer of moral jd^owv 

phy, a very honomaUe office. 

On the accession of Queen Anne he wrote "ana- 
ther poem ; and is said, by the authOT of the " Bio- 
graphia," to have decliu^ himself of the party \^o 
had the honourable distinction of High-charchinen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in 
divinity, and soon after resigned his fellowship and 
lecture ; and, as a token t^ his gratitude, gave the 
coll^;e a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and CleaDTille ; 
two adjoinlitg towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; 
uid had the prebends, or sinecures^of iDeans, Haiin, 
and Pendles, in Deronfihire. ' He had before been 
chosen, in 169S, preacher of BndewellHoBpital,upc«i 
the resignation o£ Dr Atterbury. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the damour was rused about At- 
terbury's plot. Svery loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy; 
and Dr Yalden, having some acquaintance with the 
bishop, and brang familiarly conversant with Kelly 
his secretary, fell under suspicion, and was taken into 
custody. 

Upcm his examination'he was charged with a dui- 
gerous correspondence with Kelly. The correspond- 
ence he acknowledged ; but munt^ned that' it had 
no treasonable tendency. His papers were .seized; 
but nothing was found that could fix a mme upon 
him, except two words in his pocket-book, tkoroit^ 
paced doctrine. This expression the imaginatitm of 
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las raamtnen had impregnated witb treason, and^the 
doctor nas enjoined :to explain. Thus pressed, he^ 
told them that the words had lain unheeded in his 
pbeket-book bam -the ^me of Queen Anne, and that 
1m was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the 
tnitli was, that he had gratified hii ouriosity one day, 
by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and those 
flTOids-were a memorial hint ofaremarkable'sentenoe 
}fj\ which he warned hk congelation to " bewaire 
,** of" thotoagh-paced dootrine, '* that doctrine wfaicb> 
•*' comii^ in at one eai, paces through the head, and 
" goes out at the other." 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidwce anaiog against bim, he was set at 
liberty. 

It wiB not be supposed that a man of his character 
■attained high dignities in lite Church; but he >still 

. rebuDed the firiendship, and &equented the conversa- 
tion, of a very numerous and spl^did s^t of -acquaint- 
.ance. He^ed- July 16, 17S6, in -the 66th year of 
liis age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irr^;ulac kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical du^cter, was 

' supposed to be Pindaric Having fixed his atten- 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in some 
aort to rival, him, and has written a " Hymn to Dark- 
ness^" evidently as a counter-part to'Cowley'a^ Hymn 
to Light" 
This hymn seems to be his best perfimnanc^ and 

-•i^>ffr jtfae'Biost part, imagined with great vigour, 

" «nd expreesed widi. great piDpriot^. I will not traa- 
aeribe it. The seven first stanm ate good ; but ^e 
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third, fewtfa, add HsvAAh, vw the liMt; Ae «ightJi 
teemi to invoive a omCndictiDa ; thetntii i»«> 
^ttlsitely beaubftil; tbe tbirteentb, fwtemth, aU 
fifteenth, aie partly myibiiAopcai, ami pMiHj te^ 
paoB, and tiietefoK iwt Biiitdi^ to each o&k( hi ' 
might letter have made the wk^ moelj ^uIdm^ 
l^caL 

There are two rtaozas in tfaii poem \ffaere Yaldaa 
mi^lie suspected, though hardly omrrictod, of having 
ctmsoltcd the Hymnus ad Undavm of Wowena, 
fai the sixth stama, whidi ajmwett in aome Mrt to 
these lines : 

nia sao pneest soctarnii noniliM iuxi« — 
Ps^tie viw oran ncmi djU ipeotta figorfi^ 
Manesque exdtoi medioa ululare per agios 
Sub noetem, et quwtu n<itQS complere peoaUs. 

And again, at the condmion: 

nia suo Beniua Mcludit cdrpore foto 
Haaa muaemia jogi fiig;iestia Mnilk hlgUi^ 
Etgo sbi pDrtnmam in<m£ conpage. lohttA 
Haiic rerum nu^m suprenift abnimpserit hota 
Ipia lerea otuxeB nube amplectetui opac^ 
Et piaco imp^o mnui doimnatdtnr umbba. 

tlJa ** Hymn to Light" is not equal to the other. 
He seems to think that thne is an East absolute and 
poatiTe where the Homing nses. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden 
eruption of new-created light, he says, 

Awbile th' AlAilg^hiy wxA'nag Mead- 
He ou^ to have sremoBibered, that Infinite Siwir- 
ledge can neter vtmder. .AUvoaderiat^effibotof 
mrelty upon ^ 
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Of fail other poeaw it is sufficient to say, tiiat thej 
deserve perusal, thoogh they are not always exactly 
polisl^, though tile rhymes are sometimes very ill 
sorted, and though his faults seem rather the omis- 
nons of idleness than the n^lig^des of enthu- 
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TThomas Tickell, the son of the Reverend Richard 
Tickell, was bom in ] 686 at Bridddik, in Cumber- 
land ; and in ApA 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford ; in 17OS he was made Master of 
Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was chosen Fellow ; 
for which, as he did not comply with the statutes 1^ 
takiijg orders, he obtained a dispensation from the 
Crown. He held his fellowship till 1736, and then 
vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets; he entered early into the 
world, and was long busy in public afikirs ; in which 
he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, 
whose notice he is said to have gained by his verses 
in praise of Sosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contdn some of the most ele- 
gant encomiastic strains ; and, among the innumer- 
able poems of the same kind, it will be hard to find 
one with which they need to fear a comp^son. It 
may deaerve observation, that, when Pope wrote long 
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sfberwanb in {Mruae of Adduoii> he has ct^ied^ at 

least has resembled, TickelL 

Let jpy ulute &iT RMamonda's shade. 
And nieaths of Btyitle ciown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido'i ghost she torei. 
And beats and tdls the story ot Qieii loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bleas their &te. 
Since Love, whicb made tfaem wretched, made diem gKSC 
Nor longer that releatlen doom bemoan, 
IVhich gain'd a Vir^ and an Addiscm. 

TiCKELL. 

Then future agea with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Or in &ir series laurel'd bards be shown, 
A Vii^ Aoe, and here an Addison. Fopc 

He produced anoUier piece of the s»aie kind at the 
appeannee tif'Cato, with equal skill, but not equal 
hi^piuess. 

' When the ntinisters of Queen Anne were nego- 
tiating with France, Tickell published " The Fros- 
" pect of Feacej" a poem, of which the tendency waa 
'to rechom the nation from the pride of conquest to 
the pkasures of tranquilHty. How far Tickell, whom 
.-Swift afWwards mentioned as Whiggigsmut, had 
then coiinected hims^ with asy party, I know not ; 
this poem cert^ly did not flatter the practices, or 
pnanote the opinions, of the men by wbom he wu 
afterwards befriended. 

' Mr Addkim, howeveir he. hated the men then in 
-power, suffered his frieaidahip to prevail over his pub- 
lic s^rit, aitd gave in the Spectator such praises of 
TickjtU's poMii, that when^^ after havui^ long wished 
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to paiue it, I Ind hold on it at last, I tfaought it 
unequal to the honours nhidi-it had ncrived, and 
finind it a piece to be approved rather than admired. 
But the hope exidted by a work tjf genius, bring ge- 
neral and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read 
at that time with so much farour, that six editioni 
were sold. 

At tto aniTal of King G«OTge, he sang " The 
Royal Fn^ess ;" which, being inserted in the Spec- 
tator, is well known ; and of which it is just to say, 
that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical mddent of most importance in Tick- 
clTs -life was his publication of the first book of the 
Iliad, lu translated by himself an appuent (qipoffition 
to Pope's Homer, of which the first part made its 
entrance into die world at the same tune. 

Addison decUted that Ihe tiral vertiou woe both 
good ; but that Tickell's was the best that ever was 
made; and inth Addison, the wita, hia adherents 
and followers, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
' appotr to have been much dismayed; " fi>r," says he, 
** 1 ]a-n the town, that is, the mob on my side." 
But be remarks, " that it is common for the imidla: 
** party to laAe up in diligence what they want ik 
" Bumbers ; he ajrpeidi ito the people as his prapeK 
"jedgei; and, if ibeyiae not indined to oondcmA 
** him, he B in lil^ oaire about ibe h%h-fyen at 
*• Button's." 

Pope did not long :tlmik Addison an iupaidal 
judge ; for he considersd Innt' as the miter of Tick- 
«ll*s version. - The TeaMna for hia itnpfaaon I wH H- 
teially tnaksanbe.ftoei Mr Speno^a O^ievtva. 
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** There bad be^ »«old&8SB (nid Mr Pqw) be- 
^ tween Mr Addutni and me for Bome tiaie ; and 
' we had not been in company t<^etlier, for a good 
** wink, any where bat at Btiitton'a ceAe-l|ouws where 
^ I need to see lam aleaort every day.— (^ his meet- 
^ ing me there, one day in particular, he took m'6 
*' aside, and Hud he i^uld be glad to dine 4rl& mg, 
9 -at waab a tsvem, if I staid till those people were 
f gene (Bu^ell and FhiMps). We went aiwording- 
" ly ; md after dimtf? Mr Addisea said, ' That he 
** had wanted £ot some tiine id talk with me ; that 
*■ his 'fijrad -'HckeU hod fivmerly, T^lrt at Odnd, 
« ttaxuUted the first ho^ V -tiie IliAd ; thethede- 
* signed to print if^ and had desired him - to Idek it 
**oiKi', that he mtast t^Kitef^ beg iliat I would no{ 
" desift him to look tiver my fint book, because, if 
*'he did, it wofdd have tlie Air trf doilble-dealbig.' 
^ I assu^ him that I did not at all take it iO of 
" Mr Tiok^ that he wns going to puldkh bis ttans- 
" lation ; ^at he oertunly had as much' ri^t' to 
" translate any author as myself ; and that psblish- 
** ing both was entering on a fikir st^. 1 tbeniadd- 
** ed, ^at I would not desire Mm to look over my 
*" &st bodk ^ the Iliad, beoexise he had looked over 
*' Mt Tickell's ; but could wish to have the ben^ 
" <^ luB observations cm the sec<md, which I hud then 
** finished, and whidi Mr Ticbell had sot touched 
" upon. Accordingly I sent him the second book 
** the neKt morning ; and Mr Addison a few dayq 
" a^eet returned it, with very high commendations. 
" Bo4»i aft» it was genra^y known that Mr Tickell 
" was publiding ^e first hook at the Iliad, I m^ 
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" Dr Ymmg in the sbeet ; aod upon our fimi^ nto 
" that sulgect, the Doctor expieaaed a ff&A detl ai 
" furprise at TickeH's having had Buoh a trftaslatiiHt 
" so long by him. He :aaid, that it vfm inoeaoeivable 
" to hidit and that. Ihere jaust be some miatake in 
,'< the matter v that each used to.owonratiicate te the 
" otbet whatever vefses, they wrote; even to the Icaslt 
" things ; that TickeU oould sot havebeeB bitsed in 
" BO long a woik l^ere without his knowinjo^ aaiiaeUiiii|' 
" of the Hiattec; and that he had never heazd a 8in-> 
" gle word of it till oa tint occaaion. This su^aise 
*' of Dr Young, t<^her with ivhat Sfede has said 
"against TickeU in rela^on to this aQ^, make it 
"highly fHolable that, tiiere was some, underhand 
" dealing in diat busineGS ; and indeed TickeU h]im- 
" selC who is a very fiiir worthy man, has. since, in a 
" manner, as good as. owned it to me. When it was 
" introduced into a conversation betweoi. Mr TuikeU 
" and Mi Pope, by a third person, .TickeU did not 
" deny it ; which, considering his honour, and zeal 
" for his departed friend, was the same as owning it" 

Upon these suspidons, with which Dr Warburton 
hints that other circumstances concurred, Pope al- 
ways in his " Alt ctf Sinking" quotes this book as die 
work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedwus ;■ 
the palm, is now given mnirersally to Pope ; but I 
ihivi. the first lines of TickeU's were rather to be 
preferred ; and Ftipe seems to have since borrowed 
something from them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tick- 
eU gave what assistance his pen would supply. His 
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"JjAta toJi.\igaaa" sttrakhtgb unong part jr- poems; 
itexpFBBKB coDten^ mthodt coancDess, ftod supe- 
BiRity without inaoience. It- had tbe saoceH whit^ 
ifcdaarved, boi]^ five timesprinted. 
. .He was nonr urtimately uoitsd to Mr AddiwD, 
viw, vkmiw^eat into Ircknd as secretairjr to the 
litati S&nderlflMl, took him thidier and-em^Vfed 
him in public busineM ; and when (1717) aftertnuds 
he rose to be secretary of state, made him imder-se- 
cretary. Theit fiiendship seenu to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addison died, he left 
him the ohai^ of publishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Cn^s. 

To these works he prefixed ap elegy on the au- 
thoi; which could owe none of ita beauties to the as- 
sistanee which might be suspected to have strength- 
ened or embellished his earlier compositicms ; but 
nather he nor Addison ever produced nobler lines 
than are contuned in the tUrd and fourth paragraphs; 
mnr is a more sublime or more el^;ant funeral-poem 
to be found in the whole compass of English Utera- 
Uue. 

He was afterwards (about 17S5) made secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of ^eat ho- 
nour; in which he continued till 1740, when he died 
on the twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the loim;est is 
" Kensington Gardens," of which the vernfication is 
smooth and eleguit, but the fiction unskilfully com- 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothic Fairies. 
Neither species of those exploded Beings could have 
done much ; and when they are bronght tt^ther, 
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tiieyffilxinakeeadbiv^arcairiailfptiUc^ TaT^dKlt, 
bowever» canaot be reftBed a hi^ ]dMe auMg tibft 
minor poeta ; nw should it be lba|[Bfcte9. thai be was 
one of the contiUmtom to the SpDctatot W^ t&. 
spect to hit peis(malcdiaraeter.heiiBMdtohavebaes 
a mw of gay coiiTenBtMii,'Ht kasta teBqwratelonr 
<^ wine and eKOpany, and in his ylswiiitiKi idatiana 
withoat oeiflire. 
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Of Mi Hahhond, though he be well remembered 
u » man esteemed and caressed by the el^ant and 
the great, I was at first able to obtain no other me* 
HKHials than such as are mpplied by a book called 
" Gibber's Lives of the Foets ;" of which I take this 
O[^tortunity to testify, that it was not written, nor I 
believe ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shids, a native of Scotland, a 
mui of very acute understanding, though with little 
scliolsstic education, who, not long after the pubU> 
cation of his work, died in London of a consumption. 
His life was virtuous and his end was pious. Theo- 
philiis Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as 
I was told, his name far ten guineas. The manu- 
script of Sfaiels is now in my possesnoo. 

I have nnce found that Mr Shid^ though he was 
no u^ligent inquirer, had been misled by &Ise ac- 
ooonts; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey mer- 
chant, and had some office at the Prince of Wales's 
court, till love of a lady^ whose name was Sashwood, 
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tar a time disordered his uadezstui£iig- He wa» 
vnextiiiguishably amoroiu^ and his mistress ineun- 
UycmeL 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part i^se. He 
was the second son of Anthony Hsnunond, a man of 
note amon^ the wits» poets, and parliamentary ora^ 
tors, in the h^^inning of this century, who was allied 
to Sir Robert Wslpole hy msrrying his aster. He 
was bom about 1710, and edacated at Westminster- 
school ; but it does not appear that he was of any 
univeruty. He was equerry to the Frmce of Wales, 
SDd seeoas ta have oome very early into puhUc notioe* 
sod to have been disdngwsbed by ^Wse whose &iead- 
i}up prejudiced manltind at that time in fitroui t£ 
the maa on wIuku they were bestowod; finr he «w 
the cwnpanion of Col^am, Lytteltmti «od Chester- 
field. He is uid to have divided his file betweoi 
pleasure and boi^; in hi* retirasent fiwigettiig the 
town, and in his fpuety lonng the atndent. Of his 
literary hours all the etMs an has exhibited, of 
vhicb the £l«|pas were written v^ ewly* and the 
F^]^{^e net long b^ore his death. 

. Xn 1741« he was chosen intfl pudjameat fi»r l^wo 
in Cornwall, probacy one o£ tiisse who were elaeted 
by the Prince's infiaenoe ; and died next year in 
June at Stowe, the fameiu seat of JjanA Cobhson. 
His mistress long outlived him, and in 1779 died 
nmmarried. The dtaracter which her levor be> 
queathcd her was^ indeed, not likely to attract caart* 
ship. 

The El^^ were pidilished tfytx Ids dealli ; sad 
while the miter's name ym$ remembered with ftnd- 
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MSB, they were n«d irith s nseltilStti to admire 
tiiem. 

The recommendatory prefiice of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr Maty, 
to be Uie Edri «f CbertnrteUt nuBei'dztn; |wqii[£ces 
in thor ftvoor. 

Bat of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
letmimtkij nupeefced d«t be nefor read the poems ; 
■far he pnCnaes to v^ne Aem fir a -very I^^ species 
of exe^esc^ and reeemntcvdt them as tbe gcmine 
efiVlsiosg of the mind, which expRssoi a real paaitni 
in the la^tiage of ratwe. But die troth i^ theae 
EAe^es bare neither paaaa^ nature^ nor masaers. 
Wbexe tlttre is fictten. Acre is an paaaon: he that 
^eiEsibea hunidf as a ditpherd, and bia Neaexa or 
Delia aa a shepherdess, and talks cf giwia aadlamlw, 
feels no pasdon. He that courts his misttess with 
Roman imagery deserve to lose her ; for she may 
i^A good reason suspect his dncerity. Hammond 
has few sentiments drawn from nature, and few ima- 
ges &om modon life. He produces nothing but 
tnffd pedantry. It would be hard to find in all his 
productions three stanzas that deserve to be remem- 
bered. 

Uke other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying; and what then shall follow ? 

WHt thou in tears thy lover*! corse attend ; 

With ejea averted liglit the soleton pyre. 
Till all araand the direful HanttM aaoend. 

Then ilovly nnldiig, by degrees expire ? 
To sooth the horeaing aoul be thine the caie^ 

With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 
In sable weeds the golden vase to beer. 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 
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Ponduift'i odbon he &ax cetdj fiait. 

And all tlie pride of Ana's frignnt year. 
Give them the treHiures of the faitheat Eut, 

And, what ii itill more predous, gire thj tear. 

Snrdy no blame om &1I nptm a nymph who xo- 
jected a swun of bo little meaning. 

His verses are not ragged, but they hare no sweet- 
ness ; they never glide in a stream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thooght the quatrain 
cf ten syllables elegiac^ it is difficult to tell. The 
character of the El^ is gentleness and tenuity; but 
this stanza "has been pronounced by Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, 
to be the most magnificent of all the meaBuies which 
our language affords. 
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Of Mr SouESTiLE's life I am not nVie to nj mj 
tfaing that can satisfy cnrionty . 

He was a gentleman whose' estate was in WarwiclE- 
slnre; his bous^ where he was bom in 1692, is called 
Edston, a seat inherited from a long Bine of ancestors ; 
for he was sud to be of the first fiimily in his county. 
He tells of himself ^t he was bom near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at WincheBter-sehool, and was 
elected fellow of I^ew Colle^. It does not appear 
that in the places of his education he exhibited any 
uncommon proo& of genius or literature. His powers 
were first displayed in the country, where he was dis- 
tiognished as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful and 
useM justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems bare 
delighted will read with pain the following a«coun^ 
copied from the Letters of his friend Shenstone, by 
whom he was too much resonbled. 

<f — Our old friend Somerrile is dead ! I did not 
" ima^ne I could have been so scvry as I find myself 
*• tm tidi ocetuaon.^SuMafytm qtuerimua. I ^an now 
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" excuse all hia foibles ; impute them to age, asd to 
" distress of circumstanccfl : tbe Uat of these consi' 
" doatioDs wrings my vcoy soul to think on. For a 
" man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least ia. 
" one producti(Hi) generally pleased the wwld, to be 
" plagued and threatened by wietches Uiat are low 
" in every senses to be forced to drink himself into 
" puns of tbe body, in tadet to get rid of the puns 
" c^ tbe mind, is a misery." 

He died July X9» 1742. md was buxied at Wot* 
ton, near Henley on Aiden. 

Hii-diatreaset need not be mneh pitied ; bis xstate 
is said to have been fiftcoi himdred a yar, whicfa. 
by hia death devolved to Lad Sooarrile of Sootliad. 
His mother indeed, who Hved till nioety, bad a jmn-. 
two cf tax hundred. 

It is with regret that ! find mys^ not better am- 
bled to exbibU memonals of a writer, who at leait- 
Bust be allowed to have set a good esMoipie to men of 
1m own dass, by devote^ part of his time to el^aiU 
knowledge ; sod who has shewn, by the aibjeots whidL 
his poetry has adamed, that it ia practioa fa te to be lA 
OMBftdi^il sportanan and a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes c^ poetry ; and- 
though pexh^B he has not in any reached such ex- 
odlenoeai to raise mudi envy, it may commonly be 
said at least, that "be writes very wdl for a genUe- 
'* man."^ His serious pieces are sometimes devated, 
and his trifles are sometimes d^^ant. In his vosea 
to Addison, the cou^et whid^ mentious Cfio is writ- 
ten with the most exxfuisite ddkacy of pruae ; it ex- 
htlnts «Be of those hafpy strdcea that are sddom 
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attuned. In his Odes to Marlborough there are 
heatttiM lines ; hut in the second Ode he shews that 
he knew little of his hen, when he talks of his pri- 
Tate virtues. His subjects are commonly such as re- 
quire no great depth of thong^t or ene^ of expres- 
flioii. His Fables are genenlly stale, and therefore 
«xdte no curiosity. Of his faTourite, " The Two 
** Springs," the fiction is -unnatural, and the moral 
inconsequentiaL In his Tales there is too much 
coarseness, with too little care of language, and not 
«ufficient rapidity of narration. 

Hb great work is his ** Chaee," which he under- 
took in his matnrer ag^ when his ear was improved 
to the i^>prohatidn of blank fene, of which however 
liiti two first Hnes gave a bad spedmen. To this 
^m pnuse cannot be totally denied. He k allowed 
by sportsmen to wnte with great intelligence of hta 
subject, which is the fiirt reqtiirite to excdlenec; 
and though it is impossible to interest the camtnon 
readers of verse in the dangers or pleasures of the 
lihaee, he has dene ail that transition and -variety 
AHild easily effect ; and has with great propriety en- 
larged Ibs plan by the modes of httuting used in otfa^r 
conntries. 

With still less judgment did he chiue t^k vetae 
M the vehicle of " Rural Sportfe" If blank verae be 
not tumid and gorgeous, it is caippled prose ; and fb- 
miliar Im^es in lidxrared language faare ncAhing to 
recommend tiiem but absmd novelty, whicfa, wanting 
Ac attractions of Nature, cannot please long. One 
exceBence of " The Splendid Shilling," is, that it is 
iAMt% Bi^uiK can gamify no longer than it decelv«s. 
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It has been observed in all ages, that the advan- 
tages of nature or of fwtime have contnbated very 
little to the promotion of happiness ; and that those 
whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent <tf 
their capacity, have placed upon the summits of hu- 
man life, h»ve not often ^ven any just occaiaon to 
envy in those who look up to them from a lower sta- 
tion ; whether it be that apparent superiority incites 
great designs, and great dengna are naturally Uable 
to fatal ntiscarriages ; or that the general lot of man- 
kind is misery, and the misfortunes of those, whose 
eminence drew upon them an universal attention, 
have been more carefully recorded, because they were 
more generally observed, and have in reality been 
only more conqoicuouB than thme of others, not more 
fireciiieiit. or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinac 
and adventitious, and therefore easily separable ftam 
those by whom they are possessed, should very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity wl^ch 
they cannot giv^ ruses no astonishment ; but it seems 
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ntiffiuJ to hop^ that intellectual greatness should 
{»odvce better effects ; that minds qualified for great 
att^nnents should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they, who are most able to teach others the 
way to happiness, should with most certainty follow 
it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as dvil history have been very often no less 
remarkable for what they have suffered, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I un about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of learn- 
ing, and whose miafortunes clum a d^ee of compas- 
sion, not always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often the consequenoea of the crimes of others, ratiier 
than bis own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macdesfleld, 
having Uved some time npon very uneasy tenniwi& 
her hui^and, thought a puUic confesrion of adultery 
tiw most obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 
ing her liberty; and thavfwe dedared, that the 
child, with which she was thai great, was begotten 
by the Earl Bivers. This, as may be im^ined, 
made her husband no leas desirous of a separation 
than herself, and he prosecuted his. design in the most 
' efiectual manner ; for he applied not to the ecdesi- 
astical courts for a diviuree, but to the pat^iament for 
aa act, by which his marriage might be dksolved. 
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the nnptid oentnct tot^y umulled, lad the AiU- 
mi of bii Wilis iUe^taisted. Thii Aet, afttt Ae 
niual delibastwn, he obtained, tfaoi^h nitlnut t^ 
approbstioQ of acnuev who ooundeMd oumage As n 
affur oBly ct^izsble fay ecelniaBtical jtid^; mi 
on March 3d was separated hom his v^ ■wham fas 
tune, whidi was very gxeat, was r^taid hdr, -and who 
having, as wall as her hmbuxl, the liboty of m^dng 
another choice, was in a short timt mamed to Colonel 
Biett 

While the Earl of MaocdesS^ wm prosemtiiig 
this affiur, his wife was, on the lOdi «if Jairaary. 
1697-8, delivered of a son i and tite Earl BovetB, 
1^ appearing to consider him as his own, left aone 
any reason to doubt of the dnoerity of her declara- 
tion ; for he was his godfather, and gave him hii <nm 
name, whidi was by bis direction inserted in tAie te- 
l^ster (tf St Andrew's parish in Hi^bom, bnt imfiv- 
tunately left him to the e»e of his mother, whom, 
as she was now set free from hex husband, he proba- 
bly imi^ined likdy to treat with great tenderness 
the diild that had eoattibated to so plearang an evebt: 
It is not indeed easy to diioover what motives coHid 
be found to ovOT'balance that natural affection «f a 
parent, or what interest oould be promoted by negteot 
a cnielty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by 
which some wretches have been indted to abradon 
or to murder ^eir ehil^vn, cannot be sUfifMMed to 
have affe^ed a woman who had proclaimed her crimes 
apd solicited reproach, and on whom the denen^ of 
the l^^ishUure had undeservedly bestowed a fintnn^ 
whudi would haw been reey litde diminished by^ 
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cxfeBMi vMdt the «ae of her 4±Ud oould haxe 
1»mi^ht«pan ber. It wudunrefi»e not likely that 
she mndd be nicked without temptation ; thtt sh« 
maid lotk mpen her asb &om his hirth with a Und 
fl£ imevtWNit Md abhorrenoe ; a»d, iiwtead ef sap* 
pwtiBif, asdstiiig, ttdd defending him, ddight to see 
biiki stn^foig with niiery, ra that she would take 
tmrf oppatioa^ of aggtavatiiig hu mitfintunes, and 
obstnietisg his reaomoes, and with an implacable and 
reftless cruelty cmtinue her pnvecuUtm from the first 
limr of Ua life to 1^ last 
. Bttt whatercir vere ber motiTes, no soona was her 
■OD borD, than die dHCoreted a resolution of d^wn- 
iBg^m; and in ft very short time renored him fittta 
ha sight, by committiDg bini to the care of a poor 
woman, wbona she directed to educate him as ber 
own, and eKJmiiad never to ni^Hm him of his tnie 
paroits. 

Svfefa WM the beginning of the life of Richatd 
SaMge. "Bam with a kgal dum to htmour and to 
affluence, he was in two months ill^timated by the 
parliament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poVMty and Obscurity, and Unnehed upm the ocean 
ef life, only tbat be might be swallowed by its quick- 
■aads, «r dashed upen its rooka 

His mother could not indeed infect others with 
the same cruelty. As it was imposslUe to avoid the 
. isquihes which the curiosity or tmdemess of' her re- 
Istions made after her clnld, ^e was obliged to give 
some scoeunt t£ the mouures she had t^en ; and 
her motiier, t^ Lady Mason, whether in ^proba- 
tton <tf her den^, or to prerent more aimimd coo- 
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trinuMi; engaged to ttaiuaot witii the mamt to pajr 
ber fiv her care, and to siqierintend the e^cation of 
thechikL 

In tbia diaritafale office she waaaadated by his god- 
'teotber Mrs Uoyd, who, i^iile ahe lived, always look- 
ed upon him with that tenderness which the barbari- 
ty of his mother made peculiarly necesaary ; but her 
death, which ha[^ned m his tenth year, was another 
of the misfortuaeB of his childhood ; fi>r though she 
kindly endeavoured io alleviate his loss by a leffusf 
of three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none to pro^ 
secute his cUim, to shelter him from qijwesnon, or 
call in law to the asnstance of justice, her will ms 
dvded by the exeontors, and no part of the money 
was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Ijady Mason still, continued her caie, and 63xetAei 
Jiim to be placed at a small grammar-s«hool near St 
Alban's, where he was called by the name of bii 
snirse, mthout the least intimation that he had a 
<bim to any otbex. 

Here be was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes, with what ra|Hdity or 
■with what Applause cannot now be known. As he 
vlwaya spoke with recftect.of his master, it is probable 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeiired, did 
noti faindo: his genius from being distinguisfaed, or his 
industry from being rewarded : and if in so low a state 
lie obtained distinction and rewards, it is not likely 
.-that they were guned but by goiius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to coi\}ecture, that his app^ 
cation was equal to his abilitieib because his improve*' 
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mteat v/ta more than proportion^ to the opportuni- 
ties wfaidi he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if 
his earliest piodnctionB had been preserved, like those 
a£ h^ipiei stndentB, we might in some have fband 
Tigorons sallies of that sprightly humour which dis* 
tii^mshes " The Author to be let," and in others 
itrong touches of that ardent ima^ation which 
painted the solemn scenes of " The Wanderer." 

While he was thus culdvating his genius, his fo- 
dier the JE^l Rivers was seized with a distemper, 
whidi in a short time put an end to his life.* He 
had frequQiily inquired aSter his son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answers; 
bat, bring now in his own opini<m on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among his 
oUier natural children, and therefore demanded a posi- 
tive account of him, with an importunity not to be 
dsvoted or denied. His mother, who could no longtf 
refuse aa answer, determined at least to give such as 
jthonld cut him off for ever from that happiness whidi 
competence afibrds, and therefore dedared that he 
was dead ; which is perhaps the first instance of a lie 
invented by a mother to deprive her son of a provi- 
uon which was designed him by another, and vrlaak 
she could not expect herself, though he diould Iok 
it 

This, was therrfore an act of wuikednew which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected ; the Earl did not im^ne tiaxe ondd exist 
in a human form a mother that would min her son 
without eniiching hersdf, and therefore bestowed 
* H« dud Aug. 18th, niz. 
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i^on wmf o^r poaon nx tbounmd poundi^ vdncfa 
he had in hia will bequeathed to Sarage. 
- The same cnirity which incited hie motiber to in- 
tercept this proviaon which had bem intoided him, 
prompted her in a short time to another pnijeet, a 
project worthy of such a dii^amtiffl]. She endeamnr- 
cd to rid hera^ from the danger sf heii^ st an^' 
time made known to "iam, by sending him aeciej^ t« 
the American Flantatims.* 

By whose kindness this soheme wis eounteneted, 
er by whose interpontioD dbe was indaoed to lay 
aside her design. I know not ; it is not imj^nibalde 
tlttt the Lady Mason nigfat pnsnade or compel h« 
to desist, or periiapa she could not easSy find aecosk* 
pikes wicked enough to eoaicnr in so cmel an action ; 
Sax it may be eoncdred, tbat those, who had by a 
kmg gradatira of guilt haiidened that hearts aguut 
the sense of common mckedness, would yet be dieck. 
ed at the design of a mothcc to expose ho son to 
sbvery and want, to expose him without intense 
and without prorocstion ; and Savage m^hi tm tl^b 
occasion find protectrars and. advocates amiMig' these 
who bad long traded in crimes, and wh(nn oompasaieii 
had neTer touched before. 

Being faindend, by whatever means, from baniab- 
ing him into another country, she farmed soon aha 
a scheme for burying him in poverty and obseurity 
in his own ; and that bis station of fif^ if not the 
|dace of his residence, might keep htm tot ever at a 
distance fnHn her, she ordered him to be placed wHk 

* Savngci's Fre&ec t» hu Mindhnifs. 
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a shoenukei' m Hslbom, tiut, afler tlu uuui time 
of trial, he might become his apjH^ntice. * 

It it generally reperted, that tlda prcgect was for 
lame time auocesifiil. and that Savage was employed 
at ihe.awl 1014^ tfaoii he was willing to cottfeaa; nor 
was it peihapB any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpected dinovery determined hini to quit his oc- 
cupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated 
him as her own son, died ; ai^ it was natural for him 
to take care of those effects which by her death were, 
aa he im^[iited, beonne his own : he therefove wmt 
to her honse, qfwsied her bases, and examined her 
IHipaB, among which he fonnd smne letten written 
to her by the Lady Masooi, whicii informed him of 
his birtii, and the reasons for whioh it was eon- 
cealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the em^oyment 
yhich bad been allotted him, but thoi^t he had a 
xi^t to share the affluenoe of his masher ; and there- 
fine without scruple aj^ed to her as her son, and 
made use of evoy art to awaken her tenderness, and 
attract her r^ard. But neither his letters, nor the 
interpodtion of those fnends which his merit or his 
distresa pcocmred him, made any impresn«»i upon her 
annd. She still resdved to n^lect, thoi^h she could 
no loi^ci disown hin. 

It vat to no purpose that he firequently soHated 

her to admit him to see ha : she av<Hded him with 

the most vifplant pirecaution, and ordered him to be 

aduded from her house, by whomsoever he might 

* SoTBge'i Pie&G* to Iiii MiawUauies. 
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be intndtteed, aod wlut rmni watnrn he aijilft fpr^ 
for entering it. 

Savage was at the tame tine lo tonM^ecl; wMb the 
duoovery of hia real motbra-, tkat it was hh bmnmoL 
.practice to walk in die dadt ercninga* far m m m J 
hours before her door, in hopes of seong her rnlbe 
might come by accident to die windtfw, or . cnai iw 
^urtment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his auiduity and tendemea wete.inthairt 
effect, for he could neither soften ber haart nor apm 
her hand, and was rednced to die utmoit lAvaiAa of 
mmt, while he was endearomiBg to amken dw a&- 
fectioo of a mother. He waa dierelbte oUigetl te 
■eek some other meani of Hipport ;. and. having M 
profession, became by necessity an sudier. 

At this time the attention of the literary .w<v]d 
was raigrossed by the Bangorian controvosjc «^ch 
filled the press with pamphlets, and the cofee-howea 
ivith disputants. Of this subject, aa most pf^olart 
he made choice for his. first attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the question than he had a^ 
sually collected from conversation, published a poem. 
%gainft the BijEhop. 

What was the success or merit of this pei^vm- 
uice, I^ Ig|uiw not; it was probably lost unoi^ -die 
ii)j)^^ai^le ptnnphlet^i to whieh that djspite g«ve 
oceu^^ .H' B^yfffi was him^sdf in a little timt 
aahaia^. ef it) and endeavoured to sui^iress i^ by de- 
stroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainfid kind of wxit- 

j 
• See " The Plain Deder." ■'' 
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«l^*,i«AiBlBiiigfaM«rtfa^ear«ft9redtotbe tftage 
a cmedy btmrnred from a Spanish plot, which was 
xefuHd 1^ the pkyeM^ and was therefore given by 
4um to Mr Bidiock, who, havitig more interest, ma^ 
iwne^l^t a^otatHnM, vmA Inonght it u]Km the Hx^fi, 
r the title of " W^flcum's a-Riddle,"! but al- 
1 1^ uahtpfy -aBther no-part of the profit 

Not dificour^g|«d howler at his repulse, he-wzote 
JMnt- ycusafterawds f Lave in a Veil," another co> 
mt^i txffMWCd tihewise from the Spanish, bat with 
IklfebMtfer mwoess than befwe; for though it was 
Metfi**^ and aoMd, yet it appeared so late in the 
'yfeflr, 'thM ^lA mtther obtuned no ot^er advantage 
4toiB it, idiaa ibm acquuntance of Sir Richard Steely 
aad Mr Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, and 
Mliered. 

Sit Bichard Steele having declared in his favonr 
with all the ardovr of b«ievoknce which constituted 
i6» c^axadwr, promoted his interest with the utmost 
jieal, reUtcd bis misfortunes, applauded his merits 
took all the <qq>ortiuiitie8 of recommending him, apd 
Asserted, diat '" the inhumanity -of his mother had 
" ^ven him a right to find every good man his .&• 

Nor was Mr Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
«n)y, Imt to his confidence <£ which he sometimei 
vritfted an iastance too extraordinary to be omitted. 
AS it a£terds a very just idea of his patron's charactei. 

* Jaxxlfft Lire* of the Dramatic Poets. 

■t" Thii 1^7 WM'prioled first in Svo ; and aflenrarda ja 19im, 
Ac fifth cditioa. 
, X Plain Dedei; 

TOL. at V 
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He WM ftQM desired: by Sir lU^srd» mA.oiirjlfar 
of the iitttuMt. jiapmrttnce, to oome Very etalj to im 
bouse the. next morning. Mr Surtge cane M^he 
had pzomieed, fmuid the cbsriot at the door^ ind Sir 
Riehard vraitiiig ftKrbim, andTeAdytegoeat. W^Mk 
iMs Intended, vbA whither tbey were to go, Samgs 
could not coDjectnre, and was not wijlisg t* i&^pdBM 
tKit innaediately eeated himself with Sir BUiudt 
He cettcbman wai radraed to dme, and thcjr hm^ 
(ied with the utmost expeditSon to Hyde-Paxk Coik 
iber, wh«e they stopped at a petty twvan, and retiicd 
to a ^Tate room. ^ Rkhard then i^tfmed. him* 
that he intended to jmblish a pampUet, and tbit b» 
bad desired him to come thither ^lai he might write 
lot him. They «oon sat dofrn to the work, fib 
Richard dlctatecl, and Savage wrote, till the duuMx 
tttat had been ordered was put upon the table. 8«> 
■rage mis surprised at the meanness (^ the enbiitsiii- 
^ent, and ahex some bentataon vaitnred to ask for 
ivine, which Sir Bidiard, not without rdnctance, oi^ 
jd^ed -t« be brou^t. They then fiivdwd their'diii- 
Iter, and proceeded in thdr punphlet, vrfMeh Ihtf 
llbiidadcd'in'lJ^ aitemoen. 

Mr Sarage then imagined his task waa oreiv-and 
expected that Sir Hicfaard wonld eall for the xbAaot- 
liog, and retnni honie; but his expeetrituns-dbotil^ed 
'biid^ &r Sir tli^hatd told him tlist he^ntu wiAwi 
nioneyi'^d that, the pamphlet ijuMi be eoM'hMiie 
the dinner could he paid fotr;. "^^ Sastge was them- 
focc ob^^ ta^goand o&r.Uiflif,Jww.pvadiuiti«Bf£)| 
ade for two guineaa, which with some ^dtffietdt^ be 
akftuBed. Su; Bichard then retmned home, bavn^ 
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iMtind fliat iaj only to avoid his credhoni,.siid c«ii- 
(MeS the pamphlet only to discharge his reekoniag. 

Mx Savage veUted another fact equally uneoBi- 
BiMi, wbtf^, though it has no relation to his life* 
«iiglit to be ^^resfored. Sir Bidiard Stede faaviug 
Me'day iovited to bk hoiue a gveat number of ptr- 
«NU-f)f the first quality, they were nurprised at tbe 
wumber oi UveHeB rrhii^-currewndeil the taUe.; and 
«ftet dinner, when vnmi and math had aet them fitae 
^lom the-olMMntiiRi«f rigid ceremony, one of then 
inquired of Sir Bif^uid,^ how nidi an expenrive tnun 
4f doBKstica coold be consistent wiCh his fortune. 
:Sir Richard Tery fieankly confessed, that they were 
£filalm «f whom he would veiy willingly be rid. 
Aad heing -then asked why he did not ^sebarge 
ttan, dcdued that ^yvtsrt bultfis, who had iif- 
tndnaad themadres with aa exeeiriaon, and whom, 
-unoe'he eonld not send them away, he had thought 
it oanvaiieBt to enbeUish with Uveries, that tbay 
might do him cndit while ^ey staid. 

Hia fiiendsivere diverted with the espedMot, and 
jby payiiq; the debt^Uscharged their attendance, bar- 
ing obBged Sir SU^ard to pzomise that they thonU 
never again find him graced witfa-ft retkiM of tiie 
aaneldiid. 

Undtar Mok a tutor Mr Savs^ wat not hkdf to 
ieam pmdbBce or fiugality ; andpeihaps many of the 
■na&rtunei whidi the waiU of these Tirtaea broa|^ 
i^aii Inm in the fidlowing parts of kis life, might be 
|aatiy impiitad to ao nnmpmving an ezam]^ 

Nardid the kindnem of Sir Bichacd ead in amt- 
aion fitToors. ' He proposed to have i 
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ia «ome settled sdteme of life, and to have contraoted 
« kind of alUance with hint, by nianyii^g him to a 
■Mtural daughter, on whom be intended to bestow a , 
thousand pounds. But, though he was always lavidi 
of future bounties, he oondncted his afiairs in sack a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promiBea, <ir exeeut* his own intentions : and, as be 
was never able to raise the sutU'which he had ofiTered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time be w«s 
offidously infiHmed, that Mr Savage bad ridioded 
' lum ; by which he was so much exasperated, that he 
withdrew' the allowance which he bad paid him, and 
never aflerwards admitted bim to his faonsa . 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might byhis 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for bis patron had many folliee, whidi, a* hja 
discernment easily discovered, his imaginatioD might 
. sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. A 
tittle knowledge of the world is suffident to discover 
that such weakness is very owamon, and that theie 
are few who do not sometimes, in the' wantonness of 
thoughtless mirth, or the heaV of transient resnut- 
. raent, speak of their iriends and benefactors with le- 
' vityand comtempt, Uiougfa in their .eoolca^momoits 
they wftnt neither ssase of their kindness, nor'ieve- 
. rence for their virtue ; the fault theneftre of Mr Sa- 
-vage was rather negligence than ingiatitod;. But 
~8ir Hiduurd must likewise be acquitted'Of severity; 
ibrwbo is there that can patiently, bear' cdntwoft 
from one whom be has relieved aad s h ppm ie d, whoie 
■establishment he has laboured, and wfadse interim he 
■ has pKonoted ? 
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He was now again abandoned to fortune iritlioat 
uiy other friend than Mr Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever were his alnlities or sicill as an actor, deseires ak 
least to be remembered for his virtue^* which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less 
often in his profession than in fM^hers. To be hu- 
matre, generous, and candid, is a very high degraeof 
merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve diU 
greater praise, when they are found in that condition 
which mates almost every other man, for v^atevor 
reason, eontemptnoi^ insolent petulant^ sd&ib, and 
bmtal. ' 

As Mr Wilks was one of those to whom calnnity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally took 

- *'A«itil«lo(>U)miiikiadw]ieaiiii7goodacti»aif fgigqtteii, 
t riuU inaact ftnotlier iiutance c£ UrWilks's geBeiouty,yery lit- 
tle known. . Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
bindered bj an impediment in hia pronunciation from engaging 
in Drdera, for which bis fUends designed bim, left hia own coun- 
try, and came to London in quest of emjdoTment, but finind hii 
sdioitttioni fruitiest, and hii neceasities eveiy dajr more pressing. 
la this distress be wrote a tragedy, ai^ offered it to the players, 
by whom it was rejected. Thus were bis last hopes defeated, and 
be had no other prospect than of the most deplorable poverty. 
Bui Mr VfiiSa thought bis perfbraiMice, though not perfect,- at • 
least wortliy a£ aoroe leward, and ibfOtSam ofl&red. Mm a benefit 
This &vour he impvved with so much diligence, that the house 
afforded hiin a considerable sum, with which be went to Leyden, 
applied himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted his design 
with so much dUigence and success, that, when Hi BoeAaawe Wat 
dwred by t^ Cnrina to reconmend proper persons to Introduce 
. into Ruaaia the practice and study of physic, Dr Smith wa4 one of ' 
those whom he selected. He had a conuderable pension settled 
on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief pbyiictam at the 
Russian court 
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an nnfortnnste itit idto his ptotedioiirBnd not; ml^ 
astisted him in aoy -casual diMress^s, but conti&ned 
•n equal and steady kindaest te the i&iae of his 
death. 

By his niterpoatioD Mr Savage once <^ti|iiMd 
from his mother fifty |}0Biids, and A promise >^'inie- 
htindied and fifty mots ; bat it *ai the fate «f thi» 
ntJiappy man,, that few proiniKs of any advantagbti^ 
faim were performed. His mother was ittfe«ted» anm^ 
fltiMTBt-with the general madaets ofi the SmitU 8to 
Inffic ; andr having been disa^mnted in her osfDc- 
tations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing btli the 
prospect ef sudden ^ueuce prompted hev'lo -fnp- 
misGL 

Bong thus obliged te depend upon the fiiendddp 
tf Mr Wifts, he was conseqnently ati as^dftous tle- 
qnenter ni the theatl*es ; and in a shoit time the 

' amusements of the stage took such poese^oa of his 
mind> that he never was absent &om a play in seie- 
tal years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured hfan 
tiie acc[u»Qtance of the players, and, among others, 
«r Mrs Oldfield, who was so much pleased with his 
bodversation, and touched with his nni^iMianesi that 
bhcj ^owed faim a settled pensien of fifty -poaAdli a 
year, which was during her life regularly paid. 
lltat this act of generosity may receive its due 

' praise, and that the good octicois of Mrs Oldield 
"inay not be sidMed by her general diaraeter. It is fm- 
per to mention what Mr Savage often dfedatedj In ' 
the strongest terms, that he never saw her Aaie, or 
in any other place than behind the scenes. 
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At her death he endeaToured to shew his grati- 
tude is the most decent manner, by wearing mourn- 
ing AS fmr a mother ; but did not celebrate her in 
elegies, because he .knew that too great a profusiim 
■■e£ jintise wcmid crnly have reriTed those faults which 
his Jutural equity did not allow him to think lea^ 
-becmse they were oommitted by one who favoured 
' kko : bttt 0£ which, though bis virtue would not eft- 
dcMTMiK to pallirto them, his gratitude would not 
lOfib: hilD to piobog Uie memory or diffuse the cen- 

IBM. 

Tn bis " Wanderer," be has indeed taken an op* 
fortamty df mentimdng her ; but celebrates her not 
fiir her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which 

' ime ever denied her : tb" is fhe only enooiniuin 
mik nbieb h» has rewarded her liber^ty, and pqv 
hxga he has even ia this been too lavish sf his praise. 
He seems to have thought, that never to mention bis 
bene&ctress would have an appearance of ingratitude^ 
tiiou^ to have dedicated any particular peifbnnknce 
to her memory would have only betrayed an (Adons 
partiality, that, mihout exalting her character* would 
have -depressed his own. 

; He had sovetimes, by the kindness of Mr Wilks, 
tke adrsMti^ c^ a benefit, on .whidiioccaaidns he of- 
ten reeeiredi uncommon marks ofrf^srd.and compaa- 
«I<NB ; and was onee told by the Duke of Dorset, that 
it was just to ceaisider him as an injured nobleman, 
and that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themsriiree obliged, witbovt solicitation, to take every 

' i^ipffttuaity «f supportfig him by their countenance 
Hart p^tTMU^. Bttt he. had geueraUy the mo^tifieR- 
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tion to bear tfaat the whole interest of Jiis mother 
was emplc^ed to frustrate his applications, and that'. 
^e never left any expedient untried, by which he 
might be cut off &om the posnbility of supporting^ 
life. The same disporition she endeavoui^ to ^- 
€iue among all those over whom nattne ,or fqiitune 
gave her any influence, knd indeed snoceeded teoivell . 
in her design : bat could not always propagate her 
effi:ontery with her cruelty ; £at some of those whun. 
she indted against him were ashamed of thdiL owa 
conduct, and boasted of that relief which they n«v«i ; 
gsvehim. 

In this censure I do not indiscnminately mvdvf^. 
all his relations; for he has mentimed with gratis-, 
tude the humanity a£ one lady, whose name I aza - 
now unable to recollect, and to whom ihecefcse. I 
camiot pay the pruses which she deserves, for having 
acted well in opposition to influence^ precept, acud 
example. ' . 

The punishment which our laws inflict i^ob tl^ow 
parents who morder their influits is well known* not 
has its justice ever been contested ; butr if they de- 
serve death who destroy a child in its birA, what 
p^ns can be severe enough fin* her who fozbeaxs ta 
iLestrt^ him only to inflict sharper miseries vfoa. lum; 
who .prolongs his lite only to make him miwiaUe; 
and who exposes him. without care and without pitjr 
■ to the malice of oppresion, the caprices of obanee, 
and the temptations of poverty ; who r^oieea t9 fee 
him overwhelmed with calamities; and, wboi his 
own industry, or the charity of o^exs, has aMbled 
him to rise for a short time above his miseries, plm^ea 
him again into his former distress ! 
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The kindnefts of his friends not affi>rding him any 
ccmstant supply, and the prospect of improring his 
fortune hy enlai^ing his acquaintance necessarily lead- 
ing him to places of expense, he found it necessary * 
to'Oideavonr once mote at dramatic poetry, fbr which 
he was now better qualified by a more extensive 
knowledge and longer ohseiration. But having been 
tmsaccMsftil in comedy, though rather for want of 
oppartxaa^ii than genius, he resolved now to try 
lAetherhe should not be mroe fortunate in exhibit- 
ing a' tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subjeet was dtat 
of Sir Thomas Orertmry, a story wdl adapted to the 
■tag^ thongh perhaps not &r enough removed from 
the present age to admit pn^ierly the fictions neces- 
sary to complete the plan ; for the mind, which na- 
tniaHy loves truth, is always most otifendied with the 
vieiataon of those truths of whidi we are most cer- 
t(un *, and we of course conceive those facts most cer- 
tain, vMth approach nearest to our own time. 

■ Ont of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be conndered, 
wffl a£R)rd at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genius, and evenness of mind, o$a serenity not to be' 
nifiled, and an imt^nation not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in Which 
he VTM employed upon this performance, he was witb- 
ont lodging, and often without meat ; nor bad he any 
other conveniences for study than the fields <n- tW 
streets allowed him ; there he used to wdlk and form 
his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, beg foe 

' Ib 172S. 
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» ftwBomenfs the aw of the pen and ink, andiihnte 
down what he hod oomposed upon papir wkioh he 
had picked up by aoddent. 

If the performMioe of a writer thus distressed U not 
p^ect, its &ults ought nnel^ t» be iioimtnl to a 
cause very different fiom want of gmhia^ asdi Husfc 
rather excite pity than provobe-oeiuitre. 

But when under these disoDungeiBeats the^iBBH 
gedy was finished, there yet renaused thie .faAmir of 
introdoeing it on the stage ; an Tindcvtaking'jdndi, 
to an ingenious mindj was in a T^high.digne 
veutkus and diagnsting; ix, hariog little inAnot 
«r reputation, be was oUiged to submit him se tf 
iriwlly to the ^yen, and admit, wiUi whafieyern- 
lu«taa<«, the emcttdatioas of Mr Cibhcr, v^eh be 
aliraya ooniidered ss t^ dtq^race of his pcE(ormtiM& 
' He had indeed in Mr HUl another critic ef a rerjr 
difierest ohus, fnnn whose frieod^p be raonred 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
never moitioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
x^^ard. He had been for some time distngmdied 
by him with very particidar kindness, and on this 
occasion it was natural to apply to him as an author 
si an estaUisfaed character. He therefore sent tins 
tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses, in which 
he derired his coiredaan. Mr Hill, whose humani- 
ty and potitieneBS aie .generally known, readily .eom- 
pUed.with his request; but as he is remarkable &r 
singularity of sentiment, and bold experiment in 
hmj^uage, IVb Savage did not thiak this play much 
improved by hiS'lnnorarion, and had eveQ'at that 
time the courage to rgect several passages which he 
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Mndd not apjfrove ; andi what ii still more kadsU^ 
Mr Hill had the gsDeionty not to naent the neglect 
of his alteration^ but wrote the {xologue and epih^a^ 
in which he touches on de circtumtenoei of the au- 
thoK with ^eat teodemen. 

Afici all these f^Mtruetiont and oomplimcei, be 
w*8 only able to bring his play upon the stage ia the 
amnmer, wdiea the duef aetors had retired, and ths 
nst were ia poaiesaan of the house for their own ad- 
wtage. jlLmoag these, Mr Sarage was admitted 
ta^fday tlie pertrof ^ Thomas Orerbttiy, bywhudi 
brgbinod])0 gneat reputation, the theatre being s 
f t a n aoe : for whith nUnre seems DoC'to.haTe dengneii 
Iuib; Ah- neitiiar his vaicie, lode, itor gesture, ireie 
flush as were expected on tite stagt; add he war so 
Muah Hdmned of having been icduocdi ta appear arf 
a player, that, he always Melted out hia sam* from 
the ltkt> when a o^iy of his tragedy was to be diewn 
toUsfiiGBdB. 

■ .Ia''the'pid)lioatitmof his peifonnatice hewBs atofe 
sn«teii£d ; fiv the rajrs of genius that glimmered id 
it, that glimmered through all the mists i^uch' fo* 
recty and Cibber had been able to q^'ead over it, 
ftfocured hira. the notice and esteem of many parsans 
CmiBflnt for their rank, thrar^irtue and their wit. - 
. Of thia {day, acted, ptinted, and dedicated, tke 
aocnmulated profits arose to an hundred pounds 
which he thought at that lime a very l^ge sum* ha- 
ving heea never master of so much before. 

In the Dedication,* for which he received ten 
jfuisea^ there is nothing remarkable. T^ Preface 
* To H«rtMtt Ttytt, Ei^- of tfat^nddiiw. 
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contains a very Ubecal enconriam <m the blooming' 
excdleDce of Mr Theophilus Gibber, which Mr Sa^ 
vage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play- out 
of their bands. The generosity of Mr Hill did not 
end on this occasion ; for afterwuds, when Mr Sa- 
vage's necessities returned, be encouraged a suhecrip* 
tiou to a MisceUany of Poems in a very -extraordinary 
manner, by publishing his story in the " Plain 
I>ealer,"* with some afiecting lines, which he asscxt* 
to have been written by Mr Savage upon the treat- 
ment received by him &om his mother, but of which- 
be was himself the au^or, as Mr Savage ifterfrardf 
decUred. These lines, and the paper in which th^ 
were- inserted, had a very powerful e£^ upon all but 
faismetber, wh«n, by making hear cruelty moxe {nib- 
Ue, they only hardened in her aversioQ. 

Mr Hill not only promoted the subscription to the 
Miscellany, hut fiimished likewise the greatest part 
.oi- the Poems of which it is composed, and particu< 
laa-ly " llie Happy Man^" which be pufalisbed as * 
specimen. 

..The subscriptions" of those whom these papen 
.should iiiilaence to patrtmise merit in distress, witl^ 
out any ot^er ^ioitation, were directed to be left mt 
Button*^ cc^fee-house ; and Mi Savage going tluthez 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any e£- 

. , • The " Plain Itealer"' was » periodical pap^. written by Mr 
Hill and Mr Bonil, whom Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote, by turns each nx 
Bnays; and the character of the work was observed regulariy tm 
lite in Mr HiU'i vreeks; and &11 in Mr fiond'i. 
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ieet from his proposal, found to his muprifle seventy 
guineas,* which had been sent him in consequence of 
the compassion excited by Mr Hill's pathetic repre- 
>8entation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a Preface, in whidt 
heaves an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety <^ 
ini^nation, which the success of his subscription 
jprobably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, with' very little art.f The 

* The names of those vlio m generously contributed to his re- 
lief, having been mentioned in a jbrmer account, ought n^t to bo 
omitted here. They were the Ducheu of Clereland, Lady Chey- 
ney. Lady Caitlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Duchesa 
Dovraget and Ducheu of Rutland, Lady Straflbrd, Ae GoanteM 
Dowager of Warwick, Mrs Haiy Floyer. Mrs St^iiel Noel, Duke 
jof Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Mibington, Mr John 
^lavage. 

t This the fiitlowing extract from it will prove : 

— " Since our country has been honoured whh the glory of your 
"wit, as elevated and immortal aa your soul, itnolcnger rtipaisa 
" a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind in proportion 
" to their sweetness. There is something in your verses at di»< 
" tinguished as your air.— They are as strong as truth, as deep 
' " as reason, a* dear as inoocence, and as nnoodi as beauty.-^ 
" They contain a nameless and. peculiar mixtura o£ ibice and 
" grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so majestically 
" lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but in yonr 
** eyes and in* your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 

" fiatteiy, I know not how I can fcvbear this application to your 

' " Ladyship, because there is scarce a poasibiKty that I should 

** say more than I believe, when I am speaking of your excel* 

■ •* lence." 
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same obMrmtiiiD ma^beextenMto'aUiluBclcdie*' 
tiolu:. bis eomplmienls are constrained «nd vudsnt^ 
besped together ni^umt the guee of eider, «t the 
decency of introduction: he ieems to litve vrittan 
im ■pamegyiicB &r the pemada^fi^ his patrons^ and 
ta ima^ne that he had no other task than to pamper 
'tiiera trith praises howe*a gross, and that ftUteqr 
would make it« my to die heart, iddiQnt tiw aadst- 
«Dce of -d^anoe ex invmlaon. 

SoDB.aftEnrarda the death of ibe kii% fiimidied a 
gCBeal sriyect for a poetial contest, is vHndi ttx 
Sarage en^^^ed, and is allowed to have earned tlie 
{ffize of honour from his oompetitMs: but I know 
BOfc whether he gained by his perfoixasncc any other 
^draat^ than the iocneass of his r^nit^Mi; thoii^ 
it must cMlainly have been with fu^er viewa that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a ^edes of 
vriting, of which all the topics had been long befinre 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult hf 
the mnltitades that faadfiiUed in it, and Hxm* Aat 
1^ succeeded.* 

He was DOW advancmg in reputation, and tJioug^ 
'StefjiiBodf mroLred in very diatressful perplfxitie^ 
ajipearfid boHeiier to he gaming upon mankind; when 
both hit fame and his life were emiangeted by an 
event, of whic3i it is not yet determined whether it 
«night to he nwntioBed as a erime or a calamity. 

On the 20th ^ NoTfflnber, 17S7, Mr Savage eame 
from Riehmecd. wha% he ihen lodged, that he m^ht 
pursue hifi studicE with less interruption, with an in- 
tent to disdiarge anotlier lodging which he had in 
Westminster; aiid accidentally meeting two geDtU- 
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IE0D hta ooqiunntaaoM, whoae mmes were M^ch»at 
■nd Gregory, he went in witii them to a i>eighboQr> 
ing eafiee^houra, and aat drinking till it wss kte, it 
bting m na tine of Mr Sarage'i life «ny part e£ U 
charaetei t» be the fint of the company th«t denied 
to Bcpante. He woidd willingly have gone to "hei 
in A» same htniae ; bat there was not room for the 
whflie eo a ip — y ; and' therefinre they agreed to ramble 
abont the streeta, and divert UumselTes with neb 
anmtenaits ai Bheuld •fHex themielTes till maming. 

Iq< this walk they hai^wDed unluckily to discover » 
light in RolHDtcni'a o^Eee-house near Cbaring-Crosi; 
and thcrc&ve went hi. Mcnihant vrhh aome rude. 
1W89 denanded a raoia, and was teld that Aete was 
agoodfin in do next poilonr, whidh the cempmy 
weie about to leave, bov^ then paying tbeix leekoo- 
fi^. Mcxchaat, ttot satined wit^ this answer, nuhe^ 
into the nom and was lisllowed by his companioia. 
He then petulantly plaoed himsdf betwe«i the com- 
pany lad thd £te, and aoon' after kicked down tiie 
table. This produced a quarrel, iwords were drawa 
«a both sides, and one Mr JemeaSndairwukiHed. 
Savage having likewiae wounded a naad that held 
him, fcffced his way with Mer^nt out flf theimae' ; 
but beii^ intit»dated'and confused^ without leaohi- 
tion either to fly or ctay, tbey were ttkeb in a back 
court by one of tbp oonpany, and aome-aoldier^ whom 
he had ealled tfr hib aMistaaee; 

Being seenred and gnaided that night, tliey were 
in the moming^ canted before three justices, who oem- 
iiiitted ibsm to the Gatehouse, from whence, upon 
the invtA «f Ht Sinclair, yAoA hi^^ened the same 
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day, they wa» remored in t)ie iii|^ to TTujili. 
where th^ were however treated with AHne.duttBC- 
■tioD, exempted &om the ignotniDy of chum, and goo- 
-tilled, not among the commoB criminal but in ^ 
-{iress-yaxd. 

When the day o[ trial came, the eourt wv aoiirded 
in a very unusual manner; and the pubUc J4f«tccd 
to interest itself as in a cause af {cnoal oodcceb. 
The witnesses against Mr Savage and his fiarada 
were, the woman who kept the houae, whicb ifMSM 
bouse of ill fiune, and her maid, the men wbp were 
in the room with Mr Sinclair, and a wcnoan of the 
town, who had been drinking with thera, and with 
whom one of them had been seen in bed. Tkey 
flwore in general, that Merchant ,gave the provoca- 
tion, which Savage and Gregory drew their sworda to 
justify ; that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed 
£inchur when he was not in a posture 4^ defence^ or 
while Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he 
had given the thrust be turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the mud dung round him, and (Hie of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from wb<Bn 
be broke, by cutting the miud on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court 

There was some diHerenoe in thnr d^iositioDs; 
one did not see Savage give the wmind, another saw 
at given when Sincliur held his point towards the 
ground; and the woman of .the town asserted. U^t 
she did not see Sinclair's sword at all : this diflferenoe 
however was very far fioni unounting to inconsistgncy; 
but it was sufficient to shew, that the hurry of the 
dispute .was supb, that it wa^ not easy to discover the 
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ttadi with relation to particular ciicumstanc^ aiid 
dikt therefore some deductions were to be made irom 
tiie credflnlity of the testimonies. 
- Siliclar had declared several times before his death, 
that he receivied hb wound from Savage : ntir did Sa- 
y»ge at his' trialdeny the fact, but endeavoured part- 
ly to extenuate it, by urging the suddennesa of the 
yrhtAe action, and the impossibility of any ill designj , 
w premeditated malice ; and partly'to jmtify it by 
tfienecessity of self-defence, and the hazard of his 
own 'life, ifhehad lost that opportunity of giving the 
tbrnsf: iie observed, that neither reason nor law 
obfiged a Inan to ivait for the blow which was threat- 
ened, and which, if he should suffer it, he might! 
never be able to return ; that it was allowable to pre- 
vent an assault, and to preserve'life'by talung away 
that of the adversary by whom it was endangered. 

Witii regard to the violence with which he en- 
deavoured to escape, he declared, that it was not his • 
design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
** avoid the expenses and severities o£ a priton ; and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar with- 
out compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
nidt the most attentive and respectful silence': those 
vrho' thought he ought not to be act|uitted, owned. 
that 8pt)lause cpnld not be refused him ; and those. 
who before pttied'his'mi^ortunes, now reverenced his 
alrilities. 

The vritnesses which appeared agMnst him were 
proved to be persons of characters wWch did not en- 
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tide them to mueh credit; s oonnumitranipet, a 
woman by wh<mi Btnunpett were entertuiled, and a 
man bj whem they were rapported : and the charac- 
ter of Savage was by aemal persons of '^Htinbtion 
anerted to be that of a modest inoffensive man, sol 
indined to broils or to inM^ence, and who 'had, to 
diat time» been only known fof his misfortiuies and 
his wit 

Had his audience been his judges, he bad.'an- 
doabtedly been actpiittedr bat Mr Page, ' who WM 
tiien npoD the bench, treated him with his utnal in- 
soloice and severity; and when he had summed 'i^ 
the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate die jury, tia 
Mr Savage used to relate it, with this do^uent hsk 
rangue: 

*■ Gentlemen of the jury, you are te ctmndei tbst 
** Mr Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
** man than yon or I, gentlemen of the jury ; thrthe 
** wears very fine clothes, much finer dethes than you 
** or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he has abunduice 
** of money in his pocket, much mtne money than yon 
**€al, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the 
"jury, is it not a very hard case, gendemen of- the 
** jury, that Mr Savage should therefore kill you or 
" me, gentlemen <rf the jury?" 

Mr Sav^e> hearing his defence thus misrepresent- 
ed, and the men who were to dedde his fate iacated 
against him by invidious comparisons, resolutely as- 
anted, that bis cause was not candidhf explained, and 
b^an to recapitulate what he had before said with 
i^ard to his condition, and the necessity of endea-' 
TDuriug to escape the expenses of imprisonment; 
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but the judge havii^ otdeted hixo to b* tUeot, and 
lepe^^d hUwden! without e^^U wmjnanded tb^ 
be should^ be taken &om the bar by force. 

The -jttjry then beard .the«pinton of the judge, that 
go«d cbatvotMs were ni do w^bt against positive 
oridenee, though they might turn the ocale where it 
t»» doulrt&l ; and that tb««gb, whm two men at- 
tack each other, ^e death of either is only man-* 
fihnigfatn- ; bu4 whore «ne is the aggisuor, as in the 
eaae before them, and, in punwanee of his first attack, 
ijUs the other, the law ^qiposes the action, however 
luddtapij tv htl maliaous. They then deliberated upon 
lhfflr:Twdiet, and determined . that Mr Savage and 
Mr Gi^oty were guilty of murdor ; and Mr M.&S 
chant, who had no sword, only of manslaugbtn. 

Thua «Bded ^is memorBble trial, which lasted 
^bt hours. Mr Sav^e and Mr Gregory werecon- 
duoted baclii'to prison, -where they were mere dosely 
confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight: 
£nir days afterwards they were sent back to the court 
to receire sentenee ; on which occasion Mr Savage 
made, as lar a* it eovld. be retained in memory,- <tfae 
following iq»eech : , 

" It is now, my L<ord, too late to ofibr any thing 
" by way <^ defence or vindication: nor can we ex- 
*< peot £hw your iLwdsb^ in this, court, but .the 
** sentence which the kw requizea you, as jndg^, to 
** pronounce agiunut ^en of rar calamitous coodi-' 
" Uim.— But we sk also persuaded that aa mere 
" men, and out of thii seat of rigorous justice, you 
** are Bivc^itivie of the tender passuais, and too hn- 
*' mane not to Commiserate the nnbappy situation of 
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« those, whom the law wnnetiineB perhaps— 4xx^»— 
"'from you to pronouiiee upon. No doabt yovi dU- 
" tingnish between ofi^nces which arise out of pre- 
** meditation, and a dispositioii hahitioted to vice 
"or immorality, and transgressions, whic^ ar& tiie 
** unhappy and unforeseen effects of casnal absence of 
" reason, and sudden iiapnlse of pasEdon: we thew> 
" fore hope you will contribute all yon can to anex- 
" tenfflon of that mercy, which the gentlemen of ^ba 
**jury have been pleased to shew Mr Merdtant* vrho 
** (allowing facts as sworn ^inst us-by'tbe eridenee) 
** has led us into this our calamity. I hope Uds will 
** not be construed aS' if we meuit to reflect upon ^ai 
"-gentleman, or remove any thing from nsnpon I«n, 
" or that we re|nne the more at our fate, because hd 
" has no participation of it : No, my l^aid ! For my 
"part, 1' declare nothing eould more scAen my grie^ 
** than to be without any companion in m great a 
^ misfortune." • 

Mr Savage had now no hopes of Kf^ bst from the 
mercy of the Crown, which was very earnestly lolieii- 
cd by his friends, and whidi, with whatever diffienl- 
ty the story may obtain belief, vras obstructed oafy 
by his mother. 

' To'prejti^cc'tbe queen og^st him, she made use 
«f an'inindient, whieh vras onitted in t^e ordered 
time, that it might be menticnied together with the 
purpose which- it waa made t^ eerve. Mr Savage 
wbtm he had discovered hia birth, bad an incesBant 
desire to speak to his mother, *bo alwayK annded 
Urn in public, and refused him admission into ha 
* Mr Skvage'i Life, 
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luHiK. One evening wallung, u it was his euBtoin, 
in the ^reet dist she inhabited, he saw the door of 
her hMue hy aeddent^wn ; be^ntiered it,radd, find- 
ing, oo-'pvam in the passage to hinder -him, weat up 
BtaiffB-tD aaliite ha. She diacorered him before he 
altered her 'ofaamber, alarmed >the family with the 
UMt.distreasfiil oiitciie^ and, when she had by het 
stteams galihered tjiem about her, ordered them..t9 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
hinmiif in upan her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
SaVf^, wlio had attempted wifhthe most submissive 
fendtrasBS to soften heriage, bearing her'Uttec so de> 
taitiUe an accusation, 44ioi^bt it prudent io r^re, 
vti, I bdiieve, never attempted afterwards to speak to 
her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood and her 
cruelty, he ima^ned that she intended no other 'use. 
of her lie, than to set herself free from his emlH-a<!es 
ai^ solieitatiens ; and was -very far frem suspecting 
that she would treasure it in 'ber«iem4ny as am in- 
steument of future, wiekedness, or that she would en- 
deavour fot this fictitious assault to de^ve him of his 

Bat when the queen was solicited for hia pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
si^&snd from his judge, she answened, that, however 
lU^ustifiable might be the manner of his trial, at 
whatever extenuatian the action for .vfaicb he was 
condemned might admit, she could not think that 
mm a pxopei ol^ect of the king's mercy, who had 
been et^iable t^ entering his mother's house in the 
ni^t, with an intent to murder her. 
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By vrhom this atrodotu calmmiy had been tim*- 
mitted to the qufen ; n^ether she that iuTented had - 
the front to relate it ; whetb»' she fiMind any one 
weak enough to ixedit it, or corrupt enongh- to oon- 
car with ber in her faatefbl design ; I know Bot-: bat 
meUiods had been taken to petsnade the queen M> 
strongly of the tmth cS it, that she fiv a loBglimtf 
refused to hear any one of titose who petitioiMil fur 
lu8 life. 

Thus had San^ periidied by the evidence ot a 
bawfl, a strumpet, and his mother, had not jMtlce 
and compassion prooured him ui advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of vhtne too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. - I£a 
merit and bis calamities happened to readi the ear- 
of the Countess of Hertford, whq engaged in his sup- 
port with all the tenderness that is exdted by pity^ 
and all the zeal which is kindled by generonty ;' and, 
demanding an audience of the queen, Itdd before her 
the whole series of his mother's (»ue1ty, exposed tike 
improbability of an accusation ^ly which he was 
charged with an' intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced bvt 
how little his former conduct could deserve to be 
mentioned aa a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successfid, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of Matcli, IT^S, pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his 
mothet could persecute him in a manner so outrage- 
ous and impkeable; for what reastm Ae could em- 
ploy all the arts of malice and all the snares (^ ca- 
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Ivmmfi to iak« away the MkoS her own son, oSitai 
who n«T« injared her>. whs wu nerer nqipoited by 
faer-eapeosB, nor obttnwted anj prospect of pleasure 
w advaatage:. vfayahe would endeavour to destroy 
fahB by a.lie'*-a Ue wUch eoald sot gain credit, but 
rnnst vanish of itself at the first moment <^ examina- 
1M\ and of whicb mily tiiia can be said to make it 
pvobsUs^ that it may be obaenred from her conduct, 
that the most execrable crimes are sometimes cmt^ 
autted without Bj^wuent temptation. 

This motbtt is still alive, * and may perhaps even 
yet, then^' hoc malice was vo often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasHie of Tefiecting, that the Itfe, which she ii£- 
ten endeavsnted to destroy, was at least vhmtened by 
her. maternal offices ; that though she could not trans* 
jKot h» floii to the ^antations, bury him in the shop 
' frf" a mechanic, or hasten the hind of the public exe* 
cationer, she has yet had the satisfaction of embitter- 
ing all his honrs, and forcing him into exigencies that 
hurried on his daath. 

It is by no means necessary to a^pravate the enor- 
mity of this woman's conduct, by placing it in 0|^d- 
ntion to that of the Countess of Hertford : no one 
can fiiil to observe how much more anuable it is to 
relieve than to oppress ; and to rescue innocence ham 
destruction, than to destroy withoat an ii^ury. 

Mr Savage, during his imprisraiment, his trial, and 
the time in whidi he lay nnd^. sentence of death, 
behaved with great firmness and equality of mind, 
and con&med by his fortitude the esteem of those 
who b^ore admized him for his abilities. The .pecu- 
* She dtad Oob 11, 175S. . 
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liar drcumfitancee of hk life wen. aia^' more gcse- 
rally known by a short account,* whidi WB.dMb 
published, and of which eev^ral thous«ad*-wa:e in s 
few weeks dispersed over the nation s and t^ com- 
passion of mankind opersted <() powerfully in hit fo* 
vour, that he was enabled by frequmt pnesentB, not 
only to support himself, bat to 'ass^ Mr Gregory in 
prison ; and, when he was paidcmed aiid ideMed, he 
found the number of his &iends 'not lessened. 

The nature of the act for whjcii-befaad' been triecl 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidenoes whicii apfiear- 
ed ag^nst him, the chtuacter of the man was not un- 
exceptionable, that of the women nototMUsly in&- 
mous; she, whose testimony chiefly influraieed die 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her asser- 
tions. He always himself denied that he was dnmk, 
as had been generally reported. Mr Gregory, who 
is now (1744) Collector of Antigua, is said to deolaze 
him far less criminal than he was imagined, even by^ 
some who favoured him ; and Page himself after- 
wards confessed, that he had treated him with im- 
' common rigour. Wh«i all diese partici^Ais are ra^ 
ted together, perhaps the memory of Savage may not 
be much' sullied by his tiial. 

Some time alter he obtuned hie Ubertyv he met in 
the street the woman who hod sworn -with so much 
malignity against him. She informed him, thafe she 
was in distress, and, with a degree of oonfidence not 
easily attainable, desired him to reHeve her. He, 
instead of insulting her misery, and taking {Measure 
in the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
* Written by Mr fieckingfaam tfnd anotliet gentleman. 
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diwyp, njptonA hex gtatly for her p^ury: aod 
tkmgmf tise cnly guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her aod himcelf. 

This ts an action which in some ages would have 
made a caint, uid perhaps in others a hero, and whidi, 
Iritbout any hyperbolical enammums, must be idlow- 
ed to be an instance of uncommon geDerosity, an act 
mT onnpliaated virtue ; by which he at once relieved 
the poor,.correoted the vicious, and forgave an enemy; 
by y/ixh he at onoe r^nitted the strongest provoca- 
tims, and exermsed the most ardent charity. 

CompsfisioD was indeed the distinguishing qu^ 
ty of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take ad- 
-TCntage of weakness, to attack the defenoeless, or to 
pteis upon the falling: whoever was distressed, was 
CKEtun At least of his good wishes; and when he 
.could {pive no assistance to extricate them from mis- 
•SmttmeB, he endearoured to 80<Ah them by sympathy 
:and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the dght 
of misery, he was sometimes obstinate in -his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to sp^k with anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
time beftHre his death revenged it by a- satireu * 

It is natural to inquire in what terras Mr Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when tbedanger was over, 
and he was under no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fiurest %ht. He vras not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently mentioned it, 
•appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 
* Printed in the late Colleclioii. 
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nor u s nuD wholly free from the .^lilt «f * UoocL 
How much and how l«ng he r^ratted. U, a{>peftred 
ID a poem which he puHi^ied ounjyeKnajfterwaBdft 
On oocasiDn ti % copy of Tecses. in nhicb the fsSiiigi 
of good men were tecooiited, rod in ivhiish tiie sur 
tbor had endeavoured t» ilhutmte his pontiM» that 
" the best nwy scHnetiiBea deviate from 'viztit^" by 
an instance of murder ' eonunitted by Sttrage in. the 
heat of win^ Savage i«MKked*>thait it waR no very 
j^st tepreaentatiMt of a gtodmao, to nq^oae him 
liable to dmnkenneiBa and dinwed ia ius jooti to 
cat.thioat>> 

He was now indeed at liberty^ bait wm, as b^en^ 
without any other support than accidental favouis 
and uDcertun patronage affin^ed him ; sources I^ 
which he was sometimes very libemlly snqifiUed, utd 
wliich at other times vtxt. suddenly stoj^ed : so that 
he q>ent his life between want and plenty ; «r> what 
was yet worse, between be^ary and extravagance:; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift of cdianoc; 
which might as well favour him at one time as an- 
other, he was tempted to squander what he had* be- 
cause he always hoped to be immediately suj^lied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at tawms, and 
habituating him to pleaenres whidn he could not af- 
ford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himself^ though he pordiaaed the luxury of a single 
night by the anguish (d cold and hunger for a week. 

* In one of his letters lie strlea it " a &tal qusnel, hOt 'toe 
" well bwwB." .' 
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3%e experieue of these inoonveniences detemain- 
«d him to endearoui after some settled income, which, 
havi^ long found tubmiasioit and intreaties fruitless, 
he attempted to extwt fixaa. his mother by rougher 
medtodsL ' He had now, as he aoknowledged, lost 
f^t tenderness fbr her, which the whole series of her 
tnieltyhad not been able wholly to repress, till he 
fintnd, by the efforts wfaieh she made for his destnic- 
-tion, diat she was not content mOi reAuing to assist 
him, and bsing neutral in his stru^les with poverty, 
but was ready to snatch every opportunity of adding 
to his misfortunes ; and that she was now to be con- 
sidered as an enemy implacably malidous, whom no- 
thing but his blood could satisfy. He therefore 
tiireatened to harass hex with lampoons, and to pub- 
-laih a ct^ious narrative of her conduct, unless she 
•consented to purdiase an exetnptiiHi from in&my, by . 
-blowing him a pension. . 

This expedient proved successfril. Whether shame 
^11 survived, though virtue was extinctr or whether 
her relations had more deUcacy than herself, and inuh- 
gined that some of the darts which satire mij^t pdat 
at her would glmoe upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel) 
whatever were his motives, upon his promise to lay 
. ande his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his &mily, treated him as his equal, 
and engaged to allow him a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr Savage's life ; and 
for some time he had no reason to complain of for- 
tune ; his appearance was splendid, his expenses large, 
and his acquaintance extensive. He was courted by 
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all vtho eodeavoured to be thought mts tS ffmna, 
and dressed by all who valued themselTet ufion a 
refined taste. To admire Mr Sar^e, ffag a proof of 
'disconment; and to be acquainted with him, was* 
tide to poetical reputation. His presraoe was soffit 
dent to make any place of puUicentettatoiBeoit- po- 
pular ; and his ai^iobation and example AMistituted 
the fashion. So powerful ia genius, when it is tn> 
vested with the glitter of affluence ! Men wiHii^y 
pay to fortune that regard which tbey owe to moit, 
and are pleased when they have an-oppertunityat 
iim^trf' gratifying their vanity, and practiw^ titLeir 
duty. 

This interval of prosperity fimiiched him with op- 
portunities of enlai^g his knowledge of -human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from its highest gradatiwos 
to its lowest ; and, bad he alitaivards applied to dra* 
matic poetry, he would perhaps not have had msmy 
superiors ; for, as he never suffered any scene to pass 
before his eyes without notice, he had treasuxed in 
his mind all the different combinationi of passions^ 
and the innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, 
vfaidi distinguteh one character from another ; and, 
as hie conception was strong, his expressums were 
dear, he easily reoeived impresuons from ol^ts, and 
very &rdbly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he' has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
name$, in a small pamphlet, called " The Author to 
be let", * where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 

• Printed in his Works, voL ii. p. 231. 
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piWitnte scribbler, giving an account of bis birth, 
his educstiob, bis diBpo^ticm and tnorals, habits of 
Bf^ and maxims of conduct. In the introdnction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or those 
of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some 
passives are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself 
have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship with some whom he satirised, and 
of making use of the confidence which he^ gained by 
a seeming kindness, to discover failings and expose 
them : it must be confessed, that Mr Savage's esteem 
was no very, certain possession, and that he would! 
lampoon at one time those vihom he had praised at 
another. ' 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change 
Ms principles ; and that he, who was once deservedly 
oomtnended, may be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice ; or, that the poet was dazzled with the ap-' 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
cdebrated, when be had an opportunity of examining 
•him more narrowly, unworthy rf the panegyric which 
he had too hastily bestowed : and that as a false sa- 
tire ot^ht to be recanted, for the teke of bim whose 
reputation may be injured, false praise ought Site- 
wise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should W 
txusted upon the ixedit of his encomiast, or lest others 
shoold endeavour to obtain the like praises by the 
same means. 
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But though thew exmuu may be aft«i pinuiUBi 
and sotoetiiDes joit, they are very leldoia satisbotoiy 
to mankind ; and the writer* who is not eonttaat t* 
his subject, quieldy ainka into contempt, his satixe 
hues its force, and his paa^prric its value ; and he ii 
only considered at o«i time as • flattem*. tmA. as a ok- 
lumniator at anotlier. 

To avoid these ImputAtiniB, it ia only necessary to 
follow the rules Of virtue, and to preaerve an .unvaried 
i^ard to truth. Fox though itic nndo«btedly-poft- 
sible that' a man, however cautious, may ba same- 
times deceived by an artfiil appeataace of -vutiw, or 
1^ &lse evidences d gUilt, sudi errors will not be &&< 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name of aa 
author would never have been made eontemptiUe, 
had no man ever said what he did not -thinkt or mis- 
led others but when -he was himself deceived. 

" The Author to be let" was first pubHihed in a 
single pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a odleo- 
tion of pieces relating to the Dundad, wbidi were 
addressed by Mr Savage to the Earl of Middlesex* 
in a * dedication which be was prevailed upon to sign* 
though he did not \nite it, and in which there are. 
some poutioDs that the true author woaU. feihspu 
not have published under his own name* and on which 
Mr Savage afterwards reflected with no great ,sat^ 
ftctiOD ; the enumeration of the bad effects <of the 
nncontronled freedom of the press, and the assertiMi 
^t the " liberties taken by the writers of Jouniafat 
" with their superiors were exorhitant and unjustifi- 
*'- aUe," very ill becune men, who have themselves 
* See his Wtalu, yoLu. p. MS. 
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not timvfn diewn the exsotert r^vd tofbe lams of 
mboittinatiMi in* &eir writings, and who have often 
aa^iBed those that at least thought themsdres their 
K^erioTB, as tfaey ime eminent for theii hereditary 
link, and empli^ed in the highest offices of the king- 
dom. B^ this IB <mly an Jmtsnoe of that partiality 
which almost erery man indulges with regard to him- 
. self: the liberty (^ the press is a Ueraing when we 
ire inclined to write against othen, and a calamity 
lAen we find: onraelves overborne by the multitude 
of rair aasailantB ; as the power of the crown is al- 
ways-thought too great by those who sufier by. its in* 
fiuenoe, and too little by these in whose favour it is 
OKTted ; and a standing army is generally accoimted 
necessary by tiiose who command, and dangerous and 
0|^»eMive by those who support it. 

Mr Savage was Hkewise very far from believing^ 
that Uie letters annexed to each spedes of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, " set 
" down at random ;" for when he was chained by one 
c£ his Iriend^ with' putting his name to such an im- 
' imrtnbili^, be had no other answer to make than 
that " he did not think of it ;" and his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that <^ 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
which I recconmend, by dedaring what Savage as- > 
serted ; that the account of the drcnmEitonces which 
attended the publication of the Duneiad, however 
strange and im}Hrobable, was exactly true. 
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The poblication-of tfau facit at tins time Tu«ed 
Mr SaVKge « great number of enemies among >UH>8e 
tbat were attacked by Mr Pope; mlih vi^m be was 
considered asakindof etmledcrste,' and wfaom hems 
Bu^)ected of supplyiiig with pmate ' infielfigeace and 
secret inddmts : so that the ignomiiiy of AKrinleEtder 
was added -to the temr of a satirist. ' ■' '- 

That he was not altt^etinr ftce tftm hkar6iyhj- 
pocrisy, and that he aometimes ^ke me '^itig toA 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; beeaos&lie MmM 
amfessed, that, when he Hved with ^eat'fettMttiQr 
witii Dennis, be wiote an epigram ''a^iM'htft?'. ' 

Mr Sarag^ however, set all the malike of dSi- {tie 
pigmy wrtteTB at d^ance, and thooght the "friielitldl^ 
•f Mr Pope cheaply porohased by being exposed to 
their censure and their hatred; nor had he any zea^ 
fion to repeiit of the preference, fta he fonnd MrPbpe 
a steady and unalienable liiend almoBt to the end of 
his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed nea- 
tnlity with regard to party, he published a panegy- 
vie on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was rew^tt- 
«d by turn with twenty guineas, a sum not Tety lai^e, 
if either the excellence of tibe performance, «t the 

• This epigram was, I believe, never published. 
" Stould Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your momrch, or defaKuch'd your mother ; 
S<^, what iQvenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull £ir laughter, for reply too mad? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law. 
On 01^ so old your sword you scorn to draw ; 
Uncag'd then let the harmless monster'nige. 
Secure in dulsesa, madness, want, and age." 
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aflnonee of the patiea, be canidciied : but greater 
thftD he afterwarda obtained from a penon of yet 
bigber.iiaalE, and more demoiu in appearuioe of be- 
i^g. dwti^ii Aed as a palnm of lit^ature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of 
Sit Bobcft Walpole, and in oonversaticNa menticmed 
him BMuetimes with > acrimony, and generally with 
(WitWpti aahe was one of those who were always 
jwalous in their aasertions of the Justice of the lata 
4q^HHiti<ai, jealous of the rights of the people and 
.ajanned by the long-continued triumph of the court; 
it was natural to ask him what could induce him to 
^midoy his poretry in praise of that man who wa8> in 
hu opinioni an enemy to liberty, and an oppressor of 
Ids country ? He aHeged* that he was then depen- 
dent, tynn Uie Lord TyrooBDelf who was an implicit 
ibllower of the ministry ; and that, being enjoined by 
him, not without menaces, to write in praise of his 
leader, he had not resolution sufficient to saciiBce the 
pleasore of affluence to that of integnty. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the taUes c£ 
other iaeD> wbidi was his fate from the bc^ning to 
the «pd of his.lif^; for I know not whether be ever 
had, for three months together, a settled haV^^'^^* 
in which he could daim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readi- 
'ness to comply with the inclination of others was no 
port of his natural character, yet he was sometimes 
-obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit. his own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the government of 

VOL. X. Y 
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(hose by whom !>« wat mipportad : |k> tfaatt 41 Ut mi- 
series were BometimiM the conMqasoflei of faui &ttttof 
he ought not yet to he ythMy exdnded' fitttn mm- 
passioii, becftuse his faults ttde T«sry oftttD tie efiiulB 
of his misfortuncB. 

In this gay period * of hU life, while hs wm sur- 
rounded by affluence and [4easare, he published ^' The 
** Wanderer," a naorid poem, of whit^ th6 ded^ is 
Comprised in these tines : ' 

I flj all public care, all venal strife. 
To try the still, compar'd vrith active life ; 
To prove, by tbeK, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits cf blin to banting el(»ads of woe ; 
That ev'n caUnut^i 1? thou^t rofia'd, 
Inipirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the fellowing pamge: 

By wee, the Boul to daring action swells ; 

By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 

From pktience, prudent dear experieaee S|niiig4 

And traces knowledge through the coutw of thingtt 

Thence hopt is form'd, thesc« fcmitude, suceMt, 

Kenown: — whate'er men covet and caress. 

This performance wat dwaya C(«(adet«tl li^;&ua^ 
self as his master-piece; and Mr Fi^, vhen he- 
asked his opinioii of it, told him, that he lead it 
ODce over, and was not displeased with it ; that it 
gave him more pleasu^ at the second peniaal^ >aiid 
delighted him slill more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to *' The WandaW,* 

that the disposition of the parts ia irregohtr ; tbit the 

design is obscure, and the plan perplexed ; that the 

*1789. 
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n, bowemr lieantifu], tacceed each other with- 
oat> otAet ; and that the whole perffflmanee is not so 
miith ■* ngulor fabnc, as a heap of sfaioing matemU 
. dboini toother hy accident, which ttrikes rather 
with the Bolemn siagnifientee of a itiqwndous rnin, 
tiun the elegant grandent of a finished jnle. 

This criticism ii naiversal, and therefore it is rea- 
aftnride tobeHere it' at least in a great degree just; ■ 
but Mr SsTi^ was always of a contrary opinion, and 
tiiought his drift could only he missed by negligence 
•r itnpidity, and that the whole plan was regular, 
and the parts distinct. 

- it was never denied to abound with strong repre- 
taitatims ot nature, «id jiut observations upon life ] 
and it may eanly be observed, that most of his picr 
tureS'have an evident teOdetxy to ilhistrate his first 
great position, ** that good is the conseqUenoe of eviL"* 
the sun that bums up the^menntatBs, fruetifiea the 
tralea; ^e de^ge th>t rushes dctwnthe brekoi rec^ 
with dreadfiilimpetMsity; is separated- iihtapiirliiii; 
lirooks; and. the lage «S the hazricane purifi^ the 
air. 

' ' firon in this poem hd baa qot been able to forbear 
mJetfliK^ upon the cruelty oThismather, vihitb, 
-thMgh nmiBfkibly delicate and tender, ii a -proof 
iurtr de^' an impression it had upon his mind^ 
'^ Thtt ttuM be at least acknowledged, which ought 
fo bfe thought equivalent to many other e&eeUencies, 
ibftt this poem can' promote no oth» purpoees than 
Ihote of virtue, and that it is writtffi with a reiy 
itnffig senseof the ^eacy (^religion. 
But nfty province in rather to give the history ^ 
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Mr Savage's peHbrmanecs, diantodisi^illcuMkQSXfcr 
ties, or to obvute the cntidfliDS Trbich Aej hikveo^ 
eaaoned ; and therefore I ahall nst difell tip«n tb? 
particnlsr paasages -nhich deaerre applan&e; } shall 
neither shew the excell^tce of baa deso^tiMUiiWir 
expatiate on the textific portrait of suicide, owpoint 
Ottttheartfbl touches,- b; whii^ faehMfdistin{^uihe4 
the intellectual featiires of- the icbeW wteiuSin' d«ttlk 
in his last oanto^ It is, howewi, Tptoftt to oliMnsb 
that Mr Sange always dedu^ the charaobtt wballgr 
fictitious, and ivithout the leaat alhuasa to wy leM 
persons or actions. j 

From a poedi so diligen^ latioared, and to aue- 
oesrfidljr finished it might be ressonabfy nlteetBd 
diat he drndd have gained coDDdersfafe adrairtage; 
nor can it, without some degree eC indigMtiim and 
tBDoem, be told, that he wtAA the oopf for ta&'gnh 
aeas, of which hie aftonnrda rctmncd broi thattdte 
two lart sheets of the woric night bt vepffinted. Of 
which he had in his absence intnuted the correctidB 
to a friend, who was too indolent to pezfiaim-^'Witll 
MCtiracy. -^ . 

A -superstitions regaxA to the coireetioii afihia 
d»eta was one c£ Mr Savage's peeuliaritiea : hr oftm 
altered* reriaed,^ recnnxd to his &at readiiigi or puao- 
tuatioD, and again adopted the alteration ; he wst 
dubious and inesolnte withoBt end^ as on a qnestion 
ef -the last importaneei and at last was seldom -sattf- , 
fied: the iirtrusioDor omission, of a comma was nA- 
dent to discMDpose him, and he would lameat aa «»- 
iW (tf a tingle loiter as & heavy calamity. In onQof 
-Us lettffis rela^g to an impresuni sf aome^veiie^ 
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W mnmkii, that be had, witii r^srd to the coneo- 
An of ^he proo^ " a spell upon him ;" and indeed 
tfrt aasfiety with which Ik dwelt upon tfaeniinuteit 
md iboet tiiStn^ niceties, -deserved no other name 
Dmu tiiat affaeciiiation. 

trtiat he arid to valuables petfisTnance (ax soimiaU 
m price, wtts not to be imputed edtha: to necessity, I9 
^leh>tlw leaned and ingenioua are oflen obliged t« 
■Kbnfit to Tcvf hard oottditiona ; or to ararice. hf 
ttMA. die bookfl^ers axe frequently incited to op^ 
'ipnsKtliat^niwby which they ace mij^mted ; but 
to that intemperate desire of |deasure, and habitual 
llavciy toiiis paiaimis, wjuch imttdved him in many 
' ptt{^aiities. ;He hjqipeDed at tibat time ta be en- 
■ gmed in the pnnutt of some triiliBg gr&tificatitn, 
' aad, faeog wifchmtt money for the pneaent oocanoil> 
add 'Ub poem -to the first Udder, and pcfhaps for the 
'$nt>'Jpnet that mM pn^xiaed, and would {ffobafaly 
hnehnn ctaateKt-widikai, if leas had been xiffisred 
him. 

-Iliatpoem: was addressed to the Ijord Tyretmnel. 
aot -only -in the first lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled Mtb Ihe behest ataBios t£ pan^yiK. and the 
aiarmest pn^suoin of gratKtnde, but bjr Do-;m««ne 
nmarkahlefoc deficaoy of omuieiion or ■•kgaaas.-of 
■tyle 

These praises in.a-sfaort timehe fiKwdUms^iu- 
dined to retract, bdug discarded by the mMiui whom 
he had beatowed them, ud wb«n he then imme- 
diately ^tiseovered not t» have deserred Uieift. Of 
ihit quarrd, which eray day made m«e tatter. Lord 
^ynwaael and Mr Snage usigned vny^tfibivnt 
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M, vibuh. might ^ezfa^ aH atrMSli^i 
ihcmgb they vcre aiot all conT^ient t» be dkiged t^* 
ArtlKr party. JLord Tytcottcl a&nied, ^it it wit 
tiw CDnstatrt practice <^ Mr Savage to Mtta s.iavmi 
vi,th any company that inrqKMed it^ drink the. matt 
ex|irai>ive wineg 'with great pr^non, aad- irfarfl^tfac 
teckontng was demanded, to be jnitinut mmuy; i( 
as it' ofttn h^pened, his cmfefMny^ wtt*. wffiilltgf I* 
deiray his patt, Ae a&ir caded inthe«t nvy tt aw> 
sequences;. Imt ii^'^ey #ere refirattprjr/i&d feKpedtsd 
thtft tbe wiw! Atnid be paid fir by him tfaafedaril 
it, hh meUud of oompositioB wbs, to (alrc then ^th 
bim to hJB owB apartment, BssiHae tfargorcmnMrnttf 
the house, and'oider the butier inan impeiiMiB.imft* 
net to set t^ best nine ia the raUar be&ve Us «m». 
pany, iviio often drank till tiisyfo^^ die nsj^eet 
due ta the itand in niiicb tboy «Ete<«nteiteind, ja^ 
dulged themoslTes in. 4^ atrnort cttftAragaircd-df 
meriiment, practisBil tbaflMst faeMndDi fiidns,:iand 
committed all the outrages of drunkenness. 
' Nor was this, the oitly Aarge wUdi Lard IXyr- 
con&el tffoughl; against, himr Hftring given hata a 
ooUdetitin'^ T^du^le baabs, stamped «^bi imt<entk 
anus, he had the mortification toniree tbem in «ffasit 
iime exposed to sale .upon tiwatBifej'it beUg unai 
with Mt Savage, when he wanted a smidl sun, to ■ 
take his bocScB to tbe pawi^bniker.. 

WbocTet "tras acquainted, w^ Mr Sov^e leaaly 
ereiiited both these accniatisns: iot baving ben 
«Uiged, irom Im first entioncb ii^ ' the worid, to 
sobsist apisn e^edients^ tSkaetax was nnt a^a to 
oait faim abflve tbesl ; aod w> raaSi wm heiddogb'b- 
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ad intfa wine utd coiiveiutioo, and so long' had h^ 
Jwen MJOiBtoiiwd to live by chance, that be would at 
Any timfrgoto the tavern without scruple, fuidlxust 
&r tl^ redwning to the liberality pf his (x^panj^ 
jmi ftenne^tlj of onqpauy to whom he was very litfJe 
JraowB. 'nUs conduct indeed very seldom drew ^p<Hi 
Inm tJKme iuwnveniences tUat might be feiued hy 
«Byotha jnerson ; &ai ha$ conversatiim was so ent^^ 
tuning, v)d Uf addjress co i4witi^[f that few thought 
jthe ]il«aauw wJuc^ t^qr zeeeiyed. from bji^ dearly 
jpW^avd, by payingi^lbx his wine. It was his pecu- 
iifir hajqMiwsb thai lie scarcely «!yeT fiwnd a strai^;fr 
iriiovilw.itid nut If^e a fiimd ; but it must likf- 
wifw be addpd* that he had not often a friend lo^ 
.intiiGut obli^g him to becffiae a stranger. 

4Ir .S^Ti^e, on the otber band, dedared, that Loijd 
TymmoiA* qium^eA with bim, because be woiUid 
aMt SAbtsad: fipm his <twn bixui? and extrovagan«e 
wbat he had piomifed to allow him; and tbat bis j:^ 
«catm^ was mly a plea £»: the violatign of his |n«- 
miw. He asserted, di«t be bad done noUiiag ;th«t 
jOHgbtto4^obidelumfrooi tiiat subnsteaccv wbidi be 
. .tbMsbt iwt so mufik a ^vo^r, a« fL 4ehti since it w^ 
.(B&ced hfm tqN» condiitiofu wbit^ be-b^d ae»ex bi^ 
Jneoi 4nd Itbat has cKoly fault |«as, tb^ b» could n^t 
be s^poEted with aotlung- 

He ackiMwledged, .thy t Lord Tyrooanel oftra ^■. 
horted him to r^ulate bis method «f lif^, And a^to 
fiymd all bis nights in taverns, and that he >jiyeai- 

• His expression in one of his letteis was, " that Lord Tyr- 
" coBnel bad invi^Ted hit utate, aod tbem&ra poerfy tougbt an 
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ed dedroas tbat he would pun those hours Tiritb huir, 
vbidi he so freely bestowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr Savage considered as a densdre of his cm* 
dnet, which he could nerer patiently bear, and wfaitJ^ 
in the latter and cooler i»rts of hii Hfe, wu so oflfen- 
nre to him, ^at he declared it as hh resolution, ** to 
" spurn that friend who should presume to cBetate to 
" him ;" and it is not likely, that in his euller yeara 
he received adrntantions with more cafanness. 

He was likewise indined to resent such expeet»- 
tions, at tending to infringe fail Kfaertj, of whi^ he 
mm very je^dous, when it was necessary to the grati- 
fication of his passions ; and declwed, that the re- 
quest was BtUl more Trnreasonable, as the cotopany to 
which he was to have been confined, was insn|^rta- 
bly disagreeable, l^is assertion afflnds another in- 
stance of that incimsistency of his writing wt(& his 
conversation, wfaidi Was so often to be observed. He 
far^ how lavishly he had, in his Bedielttifffi to 
** The Wanderer;" extolled tiie deltcaey and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generosity, the candour and 
pditeness of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he dedsredto be a wretch without miderstand- 
i^, without good-nature, and without jmtiee; of 
whose lume he thoi^t himself obliged to leave no 
traee in any future edition of his writings ; and ae- 
ceidmgly blotted it out of that oopy of ** The Wan- 
"dcser" which was in his hands. 

During bis continuaQce with the Lord Tyreonad, 
be wrote " The Triumph of Health and Itfirth," on 
the recovery of Lady Tyrconuel from a languishing 
ilbicai. This performance is remarkable, not 011)7 fiff 
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tbe g«0fcy of tiw ideas, and the nielody of tbe min- 
hen, baffoT tlie agreeable fiction upon which it is 
fonned. - Mirth overwhelmed mth s<htow f«: the 
nekiMiss t^her fitvounte, tt&es ^flight in quest of her 
fliater Health, whom she finds reclined upon the 
brow oii lofty m«nntan),aniid8f'tlie fragrance of per- 
petual spring, wdth the breesea df the moiuing sport- 
ing ab(Mit:her. Beisgaolieited by her aitter Mirth, 
she readily promises her asn^n«e,.^e8 away in a 
elottdj and i i piegnates the waters <^ Bath wkh Hew 
-TirtHes^ by which' the sidmess of Belinda is relieved. ' 
As the retpaiation of hia abffities, the particular" 
nrcuntfitanots of hia biHfa and life, the splendoiH' of 
Ilia appeannoe, and the distanction which was iat 
eome time paid him fay Ltnd Tyrconnel, intitled him 
to familiarity with persons o£ higher rank than those 
-to whose conTereation he had beai before admitted ; 
lie did not &il to gratify that curiosity, whieb indu- 
ced faim tO' t^e'a nearer view of those whom their 
Urth, thdr employmmts, or their fortunes, necesaa- 
rily place at a-distanee Irem the greatest part of man- 
kindj and to examine whether their merit was mag^ 
'Bified or diminished by the medium through which 
it WM contemplated; whether the splendour with 
whidi they dazzled their admirers was isfaerent in 
tjiemselves, or only reflected on them by the objeeta 
tint surrounded them ; iutd whether great men were 
selected for high stations, or h^h stations made ^mt 

For this purpose he took all opptHtunltieB of «ni- 
vofling familiarly with these who were moat coiupicit> 
OQB at that time for their power or their influenct; 
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he mrtdied tbrir Iodmt inoiDeinfa^ andieuuQined tlicw 
domestic bebariovi, with that acntcneai ^wbic^ na- 
ture had giveo him, and whi«h the unt9lWKm vanety 
of his life bad contzUHited to iocretse, and that ii^ 
qiusitiyeoesi which most always be produced in » 
vigfwous mind, by aa absolute fieedem from all peal- 
ing or dmieBtie tagtgexoeaiit. 

His diaoHniDent vns qnlok, md tbc^efine h« spok 
found in ev&j peinKa^ and in eve?y a^u, smtetlvag 
that deaeiTBd atteatjiai; be was supfKzted \iy c^betib 
without any cave for hima^ and wv^iintt^m.^ 
leisune to puxsue tiia obsermtifflii, 

Mot» dfcumstaMea to eenttitutc a criliic tua. fa«- 
isaQ life, oould Bot easily cqnfur ; n^t iadwd £«iUd 
•ay niaa, who assumed fron a<wd ent al aiivaatMget 
■Hue pnuse than he oould justly ^Uim £e«u lua rteH. 
anerit, adimt «ny (nquaintiiBce more daogeaMta than 
tiiat of jSarage; «f irbraa likewise it nwst be ospies- 
«d, tjbftt abilities neaUy ^mUed above tJie cioqvmii 
lend. «r xirtiie refoied fimm fafln«a» or (wottf agwiut 
oCTvitition, could not «auly iad an. «hlei ju<jl^ w « 
wanner advocate. 

Wbid; was the result of Mr Savage's iaqimy, 
.ibongb he was not much aocustemed to ^aaneeal his 
iaatantmt it may hot be «nt«re]y safe to lelajke, be- 
eaoK 'iM posoDs whose chuaoters he catidsed ane 
poweriiil; a«d power and resimiinmt axe seldsra 
alniigen ; nor would it perhaps be wholly just* be- 
cause what he asserted in eonversaticm might, tbwgh 
*jms in genend, be heighteaed by some moRMintsry 
aidoHT af imagisaAioiu '«id> as it can be d^tiveind 
only ftom MeKoiy, Koaybe mjf&SextHy xf^^attfiUAi 
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SO Uiat tihe ^ctnie at fint eggmvated, and then uiu 
ilolfoll; iM)|ned» iBBy be justly suspected to retain nt 
gre&t TeaeaAhace of tin cna^al. 
' ItBa;^, liowever, be obenred, that he did not ap- 
pear to have formed verj ^vated ideas of those to 
■flmn'ltie adminirtratioD c£ affain, or the c(mduct 
of portiv has been iDtmrted ; 1^0 have been eoosi^ 
AeMd as the adToeates of tlie irown, or the guaidians 
fif the poofda ; aiid who have obtained the most im- 
pBdt coHfideiiee, and the loudest api^uaes. Of <me 
partkular person, who has-been at oae tini« so popU'- 
lar as to be.gesHally erteemed, and at aootha so for- 
aaidaMfi M to be luuveraaUy -detested, he observed, 
tiiat hift aeqoiaitioBB had be6n sraall, » that his ca- 
^aeitjr was narrow, and that &c whole rai^ of hia 
miMl Was &aiB bteceoity to poIHica, and from politiea 
to otteenity. 

- ^t t^e opportsinty «f indidging his specolatioiu 
«■ igTcat ebancbsts waa mw at an end. He waa 
bniidied from die table ^ Lord Tyreoond, and 
ticraed ^ain adrift upon the world, without i»xKipeet 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As jHiidenoB 
was not one of tibe virtues by whid he was distjogiush- 
ed, he had made no. provisijon agunst a mis&rtune 
like-tins. And thongh it is mot to be iroagiMd but 
that IJbe serration must ibr smoe time have been 
iweoedcd by coidaeBS, peevishnesB, or n^^t, tbougfa 
it was HBdoubtedly the eoDte(|tteiice of accwuvlatod 
provocatiaBs on both sides; yet fenery one tlut knew 
Savage fnll rea£Iy beliav^ diat to him it vas siul- 
Aen as a stroke of thnndcc; that, though he might 
have transiently si^iected it, he had never suited 
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any tbotight m nnpletniig to mok into Us miAd, but 
tbat he had driren it sway by umuetaenta, 6t dreUBt 
of future felicity and affloenee, and had nevar taknt 
any measures by which he might preroit a preeipit»> 
tion ftem plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and aepantioD, oeA the difllenltksia 
wfaidi Mr Savage -was expM^ by them, were'soon 
known both to his flnendb and eueoAes; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behavioBrof bddS 
how much is added to the lustre of genhts by the (H^ 
naments of wealth. 

His oosdition did not appear to cnate vtndi com^ 
passion; fat he had not idways been carrfol to use 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderatioli 
vhidi ODght to have been with more than usual eao- 
tion preserved 1^ him, who knew, if he had xeieettic^ 
that he was only a dependant on the botmty of auo> 
ther, whom he could expect to snppoit him no longa 
than he endearoured to preserre his &Tmr by comt. ' 
plying with his indimHons, and wliora he nerertfae- 
less set at defiance, and was oontamially imtating by 
n^Iigence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be songht at any great £stance 
to prove, Uiat superiority of fortune hat a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride seldom £uli 
Ho eKcrtitself in contempt and insult ; and if this i» 
^ften the efiect of hereditary wealth, and of honoors 
enjoyed' only by the merit of others, it is some ol- 
tenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this un- 
happy man may have been betrayed, that his pros- 
perity was haghtened by tUe force of novelty, kbA 
made more intoxicating by a sense of the mueiy in 
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wliaeb he bad so long laagaidwd, and perhaps sf the 
iamlts which be had fonoerly borne, and wbieb he 
nai^t sow Hmk hinuclf entitled to reveiige. It i» 
too conuBon £» tbtHc who have unjustly suffered pain, 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same in- 
justioe*. and to wi^iine tibat they have a nght ta tieat 
«(tharB aa tbay have themselves been treated. 
< That Mr Saragft was too much derated by any 
good fortune, ia^meially known; and s«ne passagea 
of bis Introduotifm to " The Author to be let" suSi- 
dently sbew, that he did not wb(dly re&aiu from such 
vatiKraa he aftenwards thought Tery unjust when he 
Vaa foposed to it lumself ; for, : when he was aiUr- 
|Wds ridiculed in the chuacter of a distressed poe^ 
ife r^ry eawly discovered that distress was not a pm- 
per.suli^t for mexnmont, nca topic of invective. He 
yn» then aide to discern, that if misery be the effect 
p£ yifitw, it ought -to be rere^renced ; if of ill-fortune 
to ^ [ntied.; and if of vice, not be insulted, because it 
is,perlui>s.)ts^.a punishment. adequate to the crim^ 
by which it was produced. And the humanity, of 
that man can deserve no panegyric, who is Citable 
d£ r^BToaclting a cdminal in ,the hands of the cx^u^ 



But these reflections, though they readily, oeeuEmd 
to bifu in the first and last paiAs of ,hia,lifev,wei;el 
.un a&aid, fw » long time fctrgpttev ; atia^iksy 
were, like many other maxims, treaauxedvp iu Iw 
iDoind, rather &>r shew thaq usie, and op^ntt^Tei^ 
.little up(Bi his cooduct, hoiKver el$gwtiy he^piigbt 
.Msaetimes ex|>luD, & hoiweret &M!^y he might is- 
culea^ tb^m. 
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Hi* dcgisdatiMi, tbereftre, fata the coadition 
wliieh be h«d enjoyed whh audi waiitmi thtmgfaUwB 
BesBfVu considered by imiiyBs an occ4iion of triomjph. 
Those who had before piid tiidr eourt to bin with-' 
out mccesB, soon returned the ccmteinpt which Uiey^ 
had sofi^ed ; and t^ who had received Umaaa 
fivm him, for of snob &ve«n at he ccmldbMCow he> 
was rery liberal, did not ■brayireoMniiier them. So 
much more certain are the effbctoof tesentnent thur 
•f gratitude : it is not only to many more plcanUg t» 
lecolleet those faults whidi piue odien below them, 
than diose virtoes by which th^ are themselns ram' 
parstiTely depressed ; but it is likewise more easy t« 
n^leet, than to reeompcsise ; and thot^ there ne 
few who will practise a laboiiens virtne, theie w^ 
Bever be wanting. multitudes ^t wiU iadulgb in 
easy Tice. • 

Savage, however, was very littls distoibed kt the 
narlcB of contempt which his ill-fortune Ixongbt upoA 
him, from those whom be never estieemed, and Widi 
whom be never considered himself as levelled by u}y 
calamities: and though it was -not without some un- 
ceunesB that he saw some, whose fnendship be v^ned, 
change their behaviour ; be yet observed their etdd- 
nesB without much emotion, eonndered them as-the 
feilaveB of fortune and the wonbij^rs of pfoiperity, 
ftnd was more indiued to dee^se them than to la> 
ment hi&iself. 

It does not ^pew that, after this return of hk 
wants, he found mankind equally favouraUe to him, 
as at his first appearance in the wwld. His story, 
though in reality not less mehuMholy, ma leas nC- 
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ftetiag, beetiue it vu no I«ager new ; it thovfore 
procured bin no new friends ; and those that had 
littOKrlyntlieTed him, tfaon^t .they might now con- 
Ugn him Co odicn. He tras now bkewiae considered 
1^ many father as criminal, than as unhappy ; for the 
fiiends of Lord Tyranwe), and of his mother, were 
nrf&siently indnstriens to publ^ bis weaknesses, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing waa 
fw^ttui, diaC might make him either hateiul or zi- 
dkuloug. 

It cannot but be ima^ncd, that such representa- 
tions (tf his limits must make great nnmbers less 
■enable of his distreu ; many, who had only an op- 
portunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received ; many assisted 
thdr ekeulation from malice or revenge ; and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with 
a better grace withdraw their' r^^ard, or widihold 
their assistuioe. 

Savage, however, was not one of t^ose who suffered 
hims^ to be canted vrithout resistanee, nor was leak 
diligent in expoomg the ^ilts of Lord Tynxmne}, 
<oVer whom he obtained at least this advantage, that 
lie drove him fli^t to the practice of outrage and vi<^ 
lence ; for be was so much .provoked by the wit and 
virulence of Savi^, that he' came with a number of 
Attendants, that did no bondui to hu cDunige,.ta beat 
him at a cofl^honse. But it happraiedtfaat:he had 
left the place a few minutes; and his lordship had. 
without danger, the pleasure of boasting how be 
would have treated him. Mr Savage went next day 
to repay his Tint at his own house ; btit was prendl- 
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ed (m, by his domntics^ to'TOtin -wilbinit HUBtiiig 
iqxHi seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel wa&MMMttd hy Mi Bti'^e«f time 
adioDSt which BCKcody any |i»TDctti«tts.-iattte-ihoi^t- 
BufficieDt t« justify; ibi^^ seirag .fvhat iie bad tK 
his lodgings, and «ibgr iBstanseijaf wanton enR%y 
bywhichheimteasedthedittnaBiifSMag^ intbwit 
any adrantage to faimad£ 

These mutual aconsatims were mttfrted on 'kodi 
ndes, fot many years, with the vtmoat degKe.>of vi- 
raleoce and ng/t, «idtineBB8niedrath>rto.attgiaeiit 
tbjm dimipirfi thm reRortmoBt That tin >aagcr'aC 
Mr Savage should be lu^ aHn^ i» vot .stiangi^ b«> 
c^«e he £eilt every d^y the ooBsequcaavs itf Aajprnf- 
rel ; bat it might reaaoaably have haaa hopad^ 4lMt 
Lord Tynwnnel migbt have leleatod, uid at lengfeli 
have fo^ot tb«se ^ovoeati<HHs whidji however tlKy 
mi^t have on«e iuflanud hii% hjtd not in i^aSif 
much hurt him. ' ; 

The yrit rf Mr Savage iDdaed.Beve> wtfEawd Jwm 
to solicit a recmciliatkm; he reAwtned Jtegnaak &m 
leproacb, and insult for insult ; hia siipmMify o£ink 
supplied the disadvaiUages of his fntiM^Cf and'SnalJed 
bim.tofonn a. patty.'.and prejudice gt!eal<;iiumbep»m 

Butthough this nugbt be some giatifloati^ ^)»$ 
Wlldt^it affiH^ed v«ry little reli^ to bis neeesskies; 
and he I was very frequent^ reduced to uftcomjnoii 
JuuxUhiptt <^ whifibibowevort he never mads mf 
mean or inqMitunate complointB, being forsicdrjal^ 
to bear, misery ^witb-fixtftude^ than e^joyprofpeHty 
with medoatim. 
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^ Hibitfiv^lMMgiit^iiiBnelf agam st liberty to ex. 
jiste tbe, cruelty i^fais mot^r;^ andtbeKA^,-! be- 
li«w^«b«it ^s (time, psUiBbed " The Bastatd," a 
pfWO, ivnaakaUoiiirT^ Tivadona salliM of diot^bt 
In tbe be^iimii^, where he makes a pompous eoumer- 
atin* <^< the imagini^ adrant^eB of base birth ; 
ftnd'tbe patbatic *eatfiaaBts.at the enil, where he re- 
oowts Ui9 real calsmahieK irfaidh. he Buffered by the 
«Qi»e,flf iatrpnmltri''' 

....'l^he.tir^ttr wdnifttnt of- the^TerseSithe pecaliar 
jinvmiutaiKeiiof itih&aMha-, the-novelty of the sub- 
jeet^Mtd the iiottiriel^^eB'Uie rtoryitO'Trhich the alln- 
«fe^ii'4Ke-.tP9de,'pnM}(ued4llia^ perfwrn m iice a vny fa- 
^mrablft neepAoa^ P*at nmnbera were immediitte^ 
Jmfexafii, and.gdil»w*fliffe»e multifdied i^ith unuGual 
JM^dtty.i .'■■:;'' 

One circninstaBae Mftehded thei'publieaitioii nludt 
ftilmeitlMd-tO' relate wiib great satis&etron. His 
■MHpflw,. to whcftn thejpo^ was with 'f'due'reverence!" 
nMribe4i'l>9f«ntf ^then. to'be: at Bath, where she 
jpauldiwri^jCOtveniciHly letirefinamcsnsure, or conced 
•Iwrattlf -fian= Aaixndoa^ ■ and j»>«>aiiev did tiie re^ 
pntatitm of the poem b^n to- spread, than ehb^ heard 
4l repeated in all places df.oanfc«iirse; nor could she 
.:$t)^ the sesembl^-TQOina, or cross the walks, witheui 
.bdui^isaluted wilh-a^me Uiks frtAn "'Tbe Bastard." 
, tiie -Was parhftpa the first' time .-that' she ^v^ dis^ 
COT^ed a sense of sbatoie, and on t^ odeaj^onthe 
fiewer oft wit waa very cohspicuons;' the wretch who 
had» without SOTiqtlei pro^med hetaelf an adtd- 
tereaa, and who had &8t endeavoured to atarreher 
wa, then to transport him, and afterwwds to hang 
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bim, wat not aUe to bear ^le repreatntatian of her 
own conduct, but fled from reproach, tboogh ^ fUt 
no pun ftom guilt, and left Bath in tbo ntamrt 
baste, to ihdtM henel£ asMog the amnU (tf Lion- 
don. 

Thus ^vage bad Ibe sttufiHtioo of ftiding, tba^ 
tbongh he oouid not lefimL U« BUthcrt be ooaU 
ponirii ber, and that be did mt tiimjt sufik* akMRr. 

The pleasure which he vecerrad fton tUg jbohmm 
•f bis poetical rqnitatim, was solvent ftr Mm* tsnw 
to overbalance Ae miseries of waat, which tbia par- 
fimnance did not mni^ alienate ; iax it w«s b^ tat 
a very tn.\iti mm to a beeksdler, whts thoogh fkt 
sQceess was so nncommrai that fiVe impzesnona were 
sold, of wl^ch many wen vndeiibtedJy vevjr name- 
mis, had not generonty snffident to- aAaak the tuo* 
happy writer to any part of tbe pnAt 

The sale of this poem ins always nicationed I^ 
Savage witb the utmost deratian (tf beait,lHid »• 
fored t& by him as an incontertiUe praf of * giEtte- 
tal acknowledgment of his abiHtiee. It w» indnd 
the only produotioB of whidk he ooild juiUy InnupI a 
general reoeption. 

But though he did not lose theoppntODity w&ich 
success gave him of setting a higb rate en his aMfi* 
ties, but paid due deference to the snjBbges of nuut- 
kind when they were ^ven in b» &Tour, be dkk not 
Bufi^ bis esteem of himself to depend upon t^hestt 
BM found any thing sacred in the voite of the people 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then 
readily showed the folly <J£ expecting that the pohlic 
should judge right, obserred how slowfy poetical ne- 
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lit faadoftm fateei its way into the world ; be con- 
tested bimedf with the appUiue of men of judge* 
aiCHt, and was somewhat diaptBed to exclude all those , 
from the chttHtcter of meiv of ju(^meat who did not 
applaud him. 

Bat' he wag at other times more favourable to man- 
kind ^lan to thmlt them Mind to the beauties of lua 
wtHfltt, aftd implied the slowness of their sale to other 
eaufles;'«thei thi^ were published at a time when 
the town was empty, or when the attention of the 
publia was eUgnMSMd by Kane struggle in the parli»* 
ment^QT some othet eliyect <^ general eoncem; ot 

- they weM hy the afif^leot of the publisher not dili* 
gently di^>0sed, at by hlB avarice not advertised with 
soffidmt freijaency. Address, or industry, or liber- 
ality, waa always wanting ; sad t^e blame was laid 
TSiih&c on any person than the author. 

"By artalike theu, «ts whidi erery man practises 
in HHne degree, and to whic^ too much <^ the lit^te 
tnuaqaillity f^ life is to be ascribed, Sarege wa%:-alt 
ways able to live at peaee with himscJf. Had he in^ 
deed only made use of these expedients to sUeviate 
the loss or want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages wMch it is not in a man's powec to be< 
stow iipM himself they might have been Justiy men- 
tioned as iutaaces of a philosophical mind, aoA verf . 
pvepeily ittoposed to the imitation of mtUtitlideflk 
who, f<n want of diverting their imaginations With thtt 
aai^e dexteri^. languish under afflio^ana which might 
be easily removed. 

tt were doubtless to be wi^ed, that truth atxl lea- 

, wn were universally pi^ideflt ; that erery thing w^re 
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esteemed according to its leal valuer and that men 
would secure themselvefl from being, disappointed, in 
their endearottfs after happiness^ by plaong it onty 
in virtue* wfaish is always to be obt^ed;'but,.if .ad- 
ventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, it 
would, be perhaps of some- benefit, since that pursuit 
must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Savage 
could be taught, that folly might be an. antidote to 
folly, and one £dbcy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of ^is plea^ng intoxication must 
not be concealed ; nor indeed ctn any one, a&er hav- 
ing observed the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
against it. By imputing none of bis miseries to him- 
self he continued to act upon the. same prindplesi 
aqd to- foUow the sftm& pa^ ;: wa» never made wiser 
by his sufferings, nor preserved by (me nusfisrtuile 
from falling into anotlier. He- proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the same steps .on the same drcle ; 
always applauding his past conduct,. M at least fox- 
getting it to amuse himself with phantoms of happi- 
ness, which were dancing before him ; and wUlingly 
turned his eyes from the light of reason,^ when it 
would have discovered the iDuaion, mid shevrai him, 
what he never wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his ima^^- 
nation with those ideal opiates, of having tried the 
fame experiment upcm his conscience ; and, having 
accustom^ himself to impute all deviations. &om the 
right -to. forcij^ causey, it is certain that he was uptui 
every occasion too easUy reconciled to himself; and 
that he appeared very litUe to regret those practices 
whieh had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
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emN: of Ilis life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtuet and was indeed not so much a good 
iDan, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always 
Jireserved a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, 
xai the necessity of virtue ; and that he never oon- 
tributed deliberately to spread corruption amongst 
manlund. His actions, which were generally pred> 
pitate> were often blameable ; but his writings, being 
the productions of study, uniformly tended to the ex- 
altation of the mind, and the propagation of morality 
aud piety. 

These writings may improre mankind, when hi« 
iaiHngs shall be forgotten ; and tiberefore he must be 
considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
irorldi nor can his personal example do any hurt, 
eince whoevCT bears of his faults will heat of the mi- 
series which they brought upon him, and which 
would^deserve less pity, had not his condition been 
such as made his faults pardonable. He may he con- - 
ffldered as a child exposed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet 
strengthened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumstance which, in his " Bastard,", he 
laments in a very Meeting manner : 

No Mother*! care 

Shielded my infiuit innocence with prajer ; 

No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain^, 

Call'd forth my virtUM, m &om vice restnin'd. 

" The Bastard," iwwever it mi^t provoke m mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expected' to melt iier to 
compassion, so that he was still under the same want 
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of the neceisaries of life ; and he therefore exerted 
all the interest which his wit, or his birth, or hia 
misfortanes, coulcl procure, to obtaiD, upon the death 
of Kusden, tho place oif Poet L^ureat, and prosecuted 
his application with so mudi diligence, that the King 
publicly declar^ it his intention to bestow it . upon 
bim ; but such was the fate of Salvage, that even tho 
King, when he intended his advantage, waa &mp* 
pointed in his schemes ; &r the Lord Chamberlain* 
who has the disposal of the laurel, as one of the ap- 
pendages of his office, either did not know the -Sang's 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the nomi< 
nation of the Laureat an encroachment upon - his 
rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon CoUey 
Cibber. 

Mr Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once ^ven 
him life, she would mable him to sUj^Kirt it, and 
therefore published a short poem on her Inrth-day, 
to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer- Lau- 
** reat" The event of this essay he has himself re* 
lated in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poeia, when he aftCTwards reprinted it in ** The 
** Gentleman's Magazme," whence I have copied U 
entire, as this was one of the few attempts in whicK 
Mr Sav!^ succeeded. 

"MrUftBAN, ' ' 

" In your M^arane for rehruary you published 

"the last • Volunteer Laureat,* written on a very 

" melancholy occasion, the death of the royal p»> 

** troness of arts andlit^ature in general, and of the 
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^Mttibw of that poem in particular; Inovsendyw 
" the first that Mr Savage wrote under that titl&— 
** This gentleman, notwithstanding a very eonndei* 
** able interest, braig, on the death «f Mr £usden, 
** disaj^mntod of the Lai^^af s jAaoe, wrote the ftd- 
** lowing verses; which were no aooner published, hot 
" die late Queon sent to a bookwUer for them. The 
" author had not at that time a friend eUher to get 
" him iatrodvoed, or his poem presented at Court-; 
*** yet, such was the unspeidtable goodness of that 
** Frineess. that, notwithstanding this act of cere- 
" mony was wanting, in a few days after publication, 
" Mr Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, 
** and ■& graciouB measage from Her Majiesty, by the 
" Lord North and Guildford, to this effect: ' That 
^ Her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses; 
f that she took partiealarly kind his lines there re- 
** lating to the King; that he had permission ta 
*' write annually on the same subject; and that he 
*' should yeariy reeove the like present, rill some* 
*' thing better ^which was Her M^esty*s intention) 
** oould be d(me for him.' Afler this, he was per- 
** nitted to present one of his ammal poons to H» 
" ^^esty. had riie honour of kissing her hand* and 
" met with riw most gracions leoeprion. . . 

" yeur% 4a" , 

Such was the performance,* and sdcH its recep- 
4i(m ; a reeeprion, whioh, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the highest d^Me generous: 
to diUB down the genius of a writer to an annual 
* Tlia poem if iomted m the late Ct^ectjon. 
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fOiaegyne, Viewed in the .Queen too mudi Aamxe of 
hcanog hei.owu jvaises, and a greater r^ard to her- ■ 
self than to hun on whwn her bounty was oonl^ed. 
It was a kind of avazicioua generosityr by which 'flat- 
tery was rather purchased than genius rewaxded» 
. Mij Oldfidd bad formerly given him the same 
alloTeance with much more heroic intention : . she had 
no other view than to .esabte him to imaeeute 'his 
studies, and to «et hima^ aibore the waat of asmst- 
ance, and was ooatented with doing good without - 
stipulating for enoomiums. 

Mr SaTi|ge» however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was raviahed with the fiirours which 
he bad received, and probaUy yet more with tfaoee 
which' he waa promised : he omsidKed himself now 
as a ^vourite of the Queen, and did not doubt .but 
a few annual poeshs would establish him in iamc 
profitable employment 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer 
" Laureat," not without aome reprehensionB from 
CiMier, who informed him, thai the title of " Lau- 
" r^at" was a mark of honour oonferred by the Kinf^ 
fam whom all honour is derived, and winch tbeie- 
ibre no man ha# a right to bestow upon himself; and 
added, that he might with equal propriety style him- 
self; a Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet. It can- 
not be denied that the remark was jnst ; but Sav:^ 
did. «ot think any title* which vaa oonferred upon 
Mr Gibber, so honourable as that the usurpation t£ 
it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the ssafe title, and received every year the 
same reward. 
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'" He ^' not appear to consider tliese encoihiuma at- 
tests t^ bis abilities, or &s any tiling more than annual 
Junts to the Queen of her promise, or acts of cere- 
. wony, by the performance of which he was entitled 
to his pension, and therefore did not laboiii them 
«Mi great diligence, or print more tihan fifty each 
y>^i oxoept that ior some of the last years he regu- 
larly tmerted them in " The Gentleman's Magazine," 
hf whidh they were dispersed over ihe kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion; 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
pOezoe, ftn* which he printed proposals, and solicited 
sabBeriptioB»; nor can it seem strange, that, being 
(xmfined to libe same sahjeot, he should be at some 
tines indolent and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
ihoukl sometimes delay a disagreeable task till it was 
tiooUte'to perfonA it well ; or that he should some- 
tiines repeat the sHme sentiment on the same occa- 
raon, or at others be misled by an attempt after no- 
velty to foRsed conceptions and ^-fetched images. 
, ' He wrote indefed ^Ui a double intenti6n> wbic£' 
TOpjdied him with some variety ; for his bnsiiCiesd was, 
to'praise the Queeti for the favours which he had te- 
ceived, and to com{Aain to her of the delay (^ those 
which she had promised : ill some of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in' some discon- 
tent ; in some, he represents himself as happy in her 
patronage ; and, in others, as disconsolate to find him* 
self' neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this un- 
fi»tanate man, ^raa never performed, thoi^h he took 
sufficient care that,it should not be forgotten. The 
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piUieatkm of his " Votuntea Lasnwt" fdpoawliliim 
no other lewwd thiu a r^gulur moiUwHW t£ MSty 
pounds. 

He wai not w .depreswd hy hia diMppontmeniB m 
to neglect 8ny oppnrtaiuty that ww offered oi adr 
vMuung hia intemt. When the Prineeas <A«BetvH 
married, he wrote a poem *. upon her depwiBB^ oidw 
as he declared, " because it vm& expected iwHn ium*" 
and he was not wiUisg to bar jbi» own. pmspecta bf 
say aj^arance of negleet 

He never inentiimed any advaata^ gupcd by this 
poem, or any rc^mi that vm paid to it ; luid tbtw- 
fore it is likely that it was oonndocd at court a* an 
act of duty, to which he waa oUiged hy hia d^Wr 
d«mce, and which it was therefore n^ neceafsuy to r& 
ward by any new favour : orpnhapsthe'Qiumiteally 
intended his adTaaoanent, and therefore thviigtit i^ 
superflu<Hts to lavish presents upon a m»a whom dl* 
intended to establisb far life. 
. About this time not only bis h<^«wa»iadv)gcr 
of being frustrated, but bis pension lihewiw <^ beti^ 
obstructed, by an accidental ealttiqay. The writn 
of " The Daily Counuit," a papw then pttUished 
uoder the direction <^ the ministry, diaiged him witfa 
a crime, which, though not viery great in itself, W{nild 
have been remarkably invidious in him, mid might 
v«y justly have incensed the Queen against ' him. 
He was accused by name of intiuendng electiws 
agunst.the Court, by. appearing at the head of a 
Tory mob ; aor did the accuser &iI'to ag;g^vate his 
mme, by representing it as the eSect of the mosl^ 
* Printed in the late Ccdleclaon. 
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stirodoiu ingratitnde, and a kind of rebellion agunst 
the Queflii> who bad fint preserved bim from an itl- 
&mouB death, and afterwvds distrnguisbed hua by 
her &vour, and supported him by her charity. The 
c^i^, as it was open and confident, was likewise by 
good fortune very particular. The place of the trans- 
actien wat mentioned, and Uie whole sehes-of tbe 
riota'a oondnet related. This exlactness made Mr 
Savage's vindication easy v ^ he never bad in bis 
life seen the place which was dedured to be the scene 
oif bis wickedness, nor ever bad been present in any 
town when its reinxsentativea Were chosen. This 
mswer he tbci efore made haste to publish, with all 
the cireumstances necessary to make it credible ; and 
very reasonably denumded, that tbe accusation should 
be retracted in tbe same paper, that be might no 
hmger att£fet tbe imputation of sedition and ingrati- 
tnde. This demand was likewise pressed by bim in 
a private letter to the author of tbe paper, wh<^ 
cither trusting to the protection of th(»e whose d&- 
ftnoe fat had undertaken, ot having enterUdned some 
peiwnal malice agunet Mr Savage, or feuing lesf^ 
l^ reteacting so omfident an assertion, he should im- 
pair tbe credit of bis ps^er, refused to give him that 
satis&ction. 

Mr Savi^ therefore tboi^ht it necessary, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute him in tbe King's 
Bendi ; but as he did not find any ill efitcts fi-om 
the accusation, having suffidoitly cleared bis inno- 
cence, he tlMUght any farther procedure wotdd have 
the appearance of revenge ; and thoeibre willingly 
dropped it. 
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He sav Boon afterwardB a process commenced in 
the same court against himself, on an information in 
vhich he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr Savage's desire to be distinguish- 
ed ; and when any coutrorersy became popular, he 
never wanted some reason for engaging in it with 
great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party 
which he had chosen. 'As he was never celebrated 
forhis prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, 
and informed liimself of the chief topics of the dis- 
pute, than he took all opp(Hi;unitie8 of asserting and 
propagating his principles, without much regard to 
fab own interest, or any other visible design than 
tiiat of drawing upon himself the attention of man- 
kind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of Xiondon and 
tihe Chancellor is well known to have been for some 
lime the chief topic of political conversation ; and. 
therefore Mr Savage, in pursuance of his character, 
endeavoured to become conspicuous among the con- 
trovertists with which every coffee-house was filled 
on that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer 
of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded; and was 
therefore no friend to the Bishop of London. But 
he had another reason for appearing as a v/tam ad- 
vocate fot Hi Bundle ; for he was the friend of Mr 
Foster and Mr Thomson, who were the friends of 
Mr Savage. 

Tluis remote was his interest in the question, which 
however, as he ima^ned, concerned him so neari)', 
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that it was not sufficieaot to harangue and disp<ite, 
but Decenary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, " The Pr<^ess of a BiViue ;" 
in which he conducts a profligate priest, by all the 
gradations of wickedness, from a poor cura(^ in the 
country to the highest preferments of the Church ; 
and describe^ with that humour which was natural to 
him, and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diversities of human life, his behaviour in ev^ 
station ; and insinuates, that this priest, thu5 accom- 
plished, found at last a pabx>n in the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, mi what 
pretence he could charge the Bishop with siich an 
action ; he had no more to say than that he had only 
inverted the accusation ; and that he thought it rea- 
sonable to believe that be who obstructed the rise of 
a good man vrithout reason, would for bad reasons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this sa- 
tire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant practice, 
had set his name to his performance, was (insured in 
" The Weekly Miscellany" * with severity, which he 
did not seem inclined to forget. 

But a retiun of invective was not thought a suffi- 

* A short satire was likewise published in the same paper, in 
wliich were the fbUowing lines : 

For cruel ntuider doom'd (o hempen death. 
Savage, by rojal grace, pndoag'd his breath. 
Well might you tMnlc be spent Jiis fiiture fears- 
In prayer, and £utin^ and repentant tears. 
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dent pnsialiment Tbe Conrt of King's Bench was 
therefore moved against him ; Mid be war ohUigcd to 
return an aaawer to • charge of oheoMiilf .- It was 
niged in hia dc&niie, that obaotnity was oiuinal 
when it was intended to pnanote the paetice of vioi; 
but that Mr Savage had onlyi intradBeed obscene 
ideas, with tite view of exposing^ them to detettalMii, 
and of amending the age, by ^wing tite deformity 
of wickedness. This jdea was admitted ; and Sit 
Philip Yorke, who then presded in that eonrt^ dis- 
miss^ the informatitm with encomiums np«t the 
purity and excellenoe of Mr Savage'^ writings. The 



^Bnt, O vam hope 1^-tlte tnHj Sarage aiea, 
" PriesU, and their slaTuh doctrines, I despiw< 

" ShfJl I 

" Who, by free thinkiiig to free ocdim &r'd, 

" In midnight tn^wla a deathlen name scquii'd, 

" Now stoop to lears of ecdeaiafldc menP^ 

" No ; arm'd with Ajme, at priesia 111 take my un, 

" Though prudence bids me murder but their bme." 

Weet^ Mueellaty. 

An aniwet wai pnblidied in " The GEatleman's Magainne^ 
written hy an unhnows hand, from which the foUovring lines ara 
selected : 

Tramfbrm'd t^ thooghtleis rage, and midnight wine. 
From malic» free, and push'd without ^!gn ; 
In equal brawl if Savage ltin|^d a thrust. 
And brought tbe youth a victim to the diut; 
So strong the hand of acradent appean^ 
The royal hand frvm guilt and rengeance clears. 

Instead of waiting " all thy future years, 
" Savage, in prayer and vun repratant teail,* 
Exert ihy pen to mend a Ticioqa-age, 
To curb the. priest, and sink bis high<church rsge; 
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fntnentHifl^ hoirerer^ aMWeicd in some measure the 
ptirpose of tWe 1^ whom it wae set on foot ; for Mr 
: Savage was m far mtimidated' by it, that, when the 
.edMon oL hh foaa Was sold, he did not venture to 
leprintit; sothat'itwas in a short time forgotten, 
or Ibtgotteai bf all bat those whom H offended. 

It is laid -^st sottie eDdesroors were used to in- 
cense the Quemi. gainst him : but he found advo- 
cBtei to obviate at least part of their e0ect ; ^, 
thra^ be was neva advanced, he Btill continned to 
receive his pennon. 

. Tliis poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
inodent of ^ life ; and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is pn^er to secure hia memory 6om 
reprtiecb, by informing those whom he made bis ene- 
mies, that he never intended tt> repeat the provoca- 
timi ; wad that, though, whenever he thought be bad 
any reasm to oompUin o£ tbe elei^, he used to 

To Aew wlut fnods tiie W7 restments hi^C!, 
The nesW of vt'tke, lutt, and pedant pride : 
Then .change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round tbe patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
Tbe hear'nly guide deHrer down to &ne ; 
lo well-tun'd lays transmit a Foster's name; 
. Toudbi er'iy paason with bamionioua art. 
Exalt the geniui, and correet the heart. 
Thui future tisies shaU royal grace extol; 
"tkm pdiih'd Ifaiei thy preaeet &ine enid. 

— — But grant !■ ■ 
~ . Malifiioiuly that Savage phii^d die iteei,. 
And made the youth ita ihining vengeance ieel; 
My loiil aUion the act, the man deteds. 
But more the bigotty in prieitly breaats." 

Gtntkman'g Magmnt, May 1795. 
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threaten than with, a ne)r «^1^ 9^.*' TtK,JVqg«wi 
" of a Divine," it was^his calm «nd se^Uifd wa^ w tiwo 
to suppress it £>r ever. .: i „ - -,:* 

He once intcn(led to feftve, in^« a )»fi|tv. t«VP«iD>: 
tionfor the fa|lly or ii^H^ticf; ^tbiKbwti;ber>l^e^; 
be chained, by miting iWptJifX pf^uft f^^eft ." Ti*> 
"Progress of a Free-tl^nl^>" w}M>W,i)eMtl^i)^.4tt J 
lead, through all the sfjigfts'.of vi/te W^.-.^H^i^fff^-- 
vert him from virtue to wiekednfp«i,.4^lf&«ii ^^Ijkr 
ff.m to infideUty, by ^ the nMViMdt IwIfM^iMSP^ 
for that purpose ; and at last to-^ifiqwi l]|jn.Jv^ ^ 
own hand into the, other worJ4-,: ■ x ii' 'jiislu^ i ^a 

That he ^d not execute ^ fMtfA iM rvi^MKa 
,to mankind ; for he wa^ too w«U aoii^tfl} N^^hlVV' ■ 
the sceneB of debf^ucbeiy to have ^ilad in }u4tStlffift u 
sentations of them, and too jealous fipr vi^MMiiW^^iii 
have represented them in sutsh amaiqter as ntfulM 
expose them either to lid&cule or deteajtatiw- t j lj 

But this plan was, like others, formed and lud.- 
aside, till the vigour of his ima^Atum waa iqient» 
and the effervescence of invention bad subsided; hut 
soon gave way to some other design, whieb,pIeaMd 
by its novelty for. a while, avd then vm n^^eetad ' 
like the former. ■ * 

He was still in his usual exigencies, haviAg aa 
certain suj^rt but the pennon allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might hjtve k«[A axi exact 
economist from want, was vwy far fiom being snffl- 
dent for Mr Savage, who had never been accuBtomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they solicited, and whom nothing but 
want of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleasure that fell within his view. 
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' Ifis conduct with regard to his pension was very 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished from the sight of all his acquaintance, 
and lay ica some time out of the reach of alt the in- 
quiries that friendship or curio^ty could make after 
hhn. At length he appeared again pennyless as be- 
fore, bnt nevM informed even those whom he seemed 
to regud most, where he had been ; nor was his re- 
treat ever discovered. 

^Tkis'Was his constant practice during the whole 
tknb that he recdved the pension from the Queen : 
he regularly disappeared and returned. He, indeed, 
a&med that he retired to study, and that the money 
supported him in' solitude for many' months ; but his 
friends declared, that the shor^'time in which it was 
spent n^ciently confuted his own account of his 
conduct 

His pcditeness and his wit still raised him friends 
who were desirotu of setting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
pressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Bobert Walpole 
in his favour with so much earnestness, that they 
(^^■iaed a promise of the next plaCe that should be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a 
year. This promise was made with an uncommon 
declaration, " that it was not the promise of a minis- 
" ter to a petitioner, but o( a friend to his friend." 

Mr Savage now concluded himself set at ease for 
ever, and, as he observes in a poem written on that 
incident of his life, trusted and was tmsted ;■ but soon 
found that his confidence was ill-grounded, and this 
friendly promise was not inviolable. He spent a long 
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time in soUdtatitmi, and at last de^^rad wA de- 
nsted. 

He did not indeed deny that be bad given tbe 
minister some reason to belieye that he ihould not 
itrengthen his own iutepst by advvKDQg hiiBi £nr 
he had taken cate to distinguish himmtf in coffee< 
houses as an advocate for the ministory of tfae lart 
years of Queen Anne, and was alw«ya ready to jus- 
tify the conduct and exalt the character f£ l<oid Bo- 
lingbioke, whom he mentions with, great regsid in 
an £|astle upon Audiors, which he wtote about that * 
time, but was too wise to publish, and of whiiik ody 
some fragments have appeared* inserted hy him tn 
the " Magazine" after hia retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the charaeter of Sth 
rage ; when one patronagQ failed, he had reeooiie to 
another. The Prince was now extremely pc^ular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the tamt of some 
writers whom Mr Savage did net think siqierior to 
himself and therefore he resolved to addiesa a poem 
to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a lulgect which 
could r^ard only persons of the highest rank and 
greatest affluence, and which was therefore peopez &t 
a poem intended to procure the patronage ^ aFrinee; 
and, having retired for some time to RichnuHid, that 
he might prosecute his design iu Ml txanqniUity, 
without the temptations of pleaswe, or the Boluita- 
tioDs of {^editors, by which his meditations vere ia 
equal danger of being disconcerted, he produoed a 
poem " On, Public Sisrit, with r^;ard to Fnhlie 
'* Works." 
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' ^e fiaxi of this poem is very extenAve, and cont* 
prises a multitude of topics, each of which might fur- 
nish matter sufiicietit for a long performance, and of 
■whidi Bome have already employed more eminent 
^nitetvi bnt as he was p^haps not fully acquainted 
tnth the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writisg to ohtain a supply of wants too pressing to 
adinit of -long or aconrate inquiries, he passes negli- 
gently ov^ many public works, which, eren in his 
own opinioQ, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 
But, though he may sometimes disappoint his rea- 
der hy transient touches upon these subjects, which 
have often been considered, and thereibre naturally 
ruse eKpeotstions, be must be allowed amply to com- 
jpensate his omissions, by expatiating, in the conolu- 
giim of his wwk, upon a kind of beneficence not yet 
celebrated by any eipinent poet, though it now ap- 
jteBrs more susceptible of embellishmentB, more adapt- 
ed to exalt the Ideas, and affect the passions, than 
many of those which have hitherto been thought 
most worthy of the ornaments of verse. Thg settlo- 
ment of colonies in uninhalnted countries, the eatx- 
blishment of those in security, whose misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer ^easing' or sa&, 
iht acquisition of property without injury to any, the 
appropriation of the waste and luxuriant bonnties of 
nature, and the enjoyment of those gifts which Hea- 
ven has scattered upon re^ons uncultivated and un- 
occtt^ed, cannot be considered without giving rise to 
a great number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering th^ 
ima^natien in delightful prospects; and, therefore, 
whatever speculatitins they may produce in those who 
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iiave oonfined themselTes to pc^itifi*! .Miidi^ JUittt 
jvUy fixed tiie attentiiHi> and excited tbe a|qpjlaMse of 
apoet The politician, when he.ci^9^d£n,a;e|i drir 
vea into other oountnesioi shelter, an^^fdimged toj^ 
tire to forests and deserts, and pass thfi^.^iyt^ ^ad 
fix their posterity^ in the temQt^t com^^ ^ 
world, to avoid those hardshipft nhich th^)^^if^,f^ 
fear in their native place, may very pn^ierly is^cQf^ 
why the l^slature doea not provide a remedy-,^ 
these miseries, rather than encourage an. escape .&om 
.them. He may conclude, that the flight of ev^ ho- 
nest man is a loisto the community; that those who 
are unhai^y without guilt ought to be reliered ; and 
.the life, whioh is overburthened Yif accidental calib- 
mities, set at ease by the care of the public ; and-tbat 
those,, who have by misconduct foifeited. tliei^ chum, 
to favour, ought latii^ to be made ijsefol to tlu sof 
jQiety which they have injured, than be driven £rom ' 
U. But the poet is employed in a more jdeasuig uiv* 
dertaking than that of propodng ^fiva^whii^,, hoyrei^ 
just' or expedient, will never be^i^de; or,.e(idear 
^4iuing to reduce to rational schein^ ^ goy^^Quwnt 
SQ^e^ffi which, were fonoed by chance,, and juk gs^ 
dtt<4«d by the private passions of thos^^qy^de )M 
Ihfiia' 1 JSj^gmdes t}ie unhi^py fugi^w, £KtQb wfot 
jOd.|)eisecutiiw, to plenfy, quiet, and a^c^mff, .^ 
fiCAtfl'.biin .in, scenes of p^cefiil soUtiide,;8nd lui^ 
Jturtt^d rtpQte. ' ...^ fj 

Ej. SiHrag«. has not forgotten, amidst the plea^i^^ff^ 
timents which this prospect of retirement., wi^stf^ 
lohiai, to.een^iu^ those crimes. which, have .>b^^e- 
«^sa^jr comoutted by the discovery of nff|^,;^gii»^ 
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and 'to expose the enormous wickedness of mddng 
war upon barbarous nations because they cannot re- 
sist, and of inTacGng countries because they are fruit- 
fill ; of extending navigation only to' propagate rice, 
and of viufing distant lands only to lay them waste. 
He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and 
endeeToured to suppress that pride which inchnra 
-inen 46 iina^ne that right is the consequence of 
■power. 

'' ' His description of the rarioue miseries which force 
men to seek for refrige in distant countries, affords 
"another mstance of his profidency in the important 
and extensive study of human life ; and the tender- 
ness with -which he recounts them, another proof Of 
tes humanity and benevolence. 
' It is observable, that the close of this poem disco^ 
vers a change which experience had made in Mr Sa- 
Tage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth, »id published in his Miscellanies,' he declares 
3ns contempt of the contracted views and narrow pros- 
pects of the middle state of life, and declares his re- 
solution dther to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
l&e theahrnV; 'but in this poem, though addressed 
to a prince, he m^itions this state of life as c4Hn{ff^ 
mng those -who ought most to attract reward, thos6 
^Aio merit most the confidence <^ power, and the 1^ 
miliarity of greatness; and, accidentally mentioning 
this passage to one of his friends, dedar^, that in hit) 
opiniou idl the virtue of mankind was comprehended 
in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not mnit 
to condemn that absurd custom, whidi pevuls among 
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tbe Englifib, of [tenoittiiig socrants to receiw maof 
&om Bb'angeFS fw* the entertMnmeot tlwt tfa«y re- 
ceive aoA ttierefcffe iasertod in his po^ tjiaie Unet: 

But what the flow'ring pride of garden! im, . 
However royal, or however fair, ' ' * ' 

If gates, wfaidi to ftceen thbuld atill gin way. 
Ope bat, like Pcter'i paradiM, ftr paj ; ' 
If perfttinted rarleti frequent fitaad, ,. .. 

And each new walk must a new ux demand ;, 
What fonign eye but with ctrntempt surreyt ? 
What Muse shall from oVIinon snatdk thdr {fffflse? 

Bat before the poblicstioti of his perfiiaaaaoe» bc» 
xeooUected that the Qoeen aUowed her gaxden bb^ 
fS9ve at Richmond to be shewn for mone^ ; xad that 
she BO openly countenaaced the piaetice,fjutt she fiad . 
bestowed the piivUege of shewing than as a place of' 
{wofit on a maB, whose merit she valued hcndf upon 
xewsiding, though she gave hii^ 'only the libatjr of 
^Egracing his'Gonntiy. 

He therefore tbonght, with maqe pnid^ice 'than 
was often exerted by him, that ^e publication of 
these lines might be officiously lep^seaited as aq uu 
fiolt vgoa the.QBeeo, to wiiom he owed his life and 
J»8 sdbsisteace ; and that the picqitnety of bisobser- 
vatifln woi^d be no seconty against ^e oenBarei 
which the imseasonahlencBs .^ it nugbt diaw npoB 
bim ; ' he ther^iBK stif^ressed t^is passage fa, diefint 
e^titm, but s&^i the Qneen'a death thought ^eaame 
VaotiQi) no longer neoeuary, and mtered iti«^ 
pr(^>eT place. ,_■'■■ . /^ . 

j, The|)Mm was, tlrerefine, published without fOf 
|ielitaeal fiwU^ aad insecibed to the Pisnce^ fantiMr 
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SangCt li»riiig no fiieiid upon whom he could pre- 
vail to pitMnt it to. bim, had no other method of at- 
tractiBg hik ofaaeiT^on than the publication of fre- 
^pusit adTertiBemeffts, and therefore received no re- 
ward from his patroa, howerer generous on other oc- 
casions. 

Thia difleppointment he never moitioned without 
indignation, being 1^ some means or other confident 
tiiat the Prbice was not ignorant of his address to 
hin; and indnuated, that if any adrances in popu- 
larity could have been made by distinguishing him* 
he had not written without notioe or wkfaottt le- 
mod. 

He was once inclined to have presraitcd his poem 
. bt penan, and sent to the |Hinter fnr a eapy with 
'tiiat dengn; but either his opinion diimged, ^- his 
zesoliilioii desearted him, and he cmtinued to resent 
ntglect wit^ut attempting to ferce himself into ze- 
gard. 

Nw was the public much more favouraUe than 
^ patron ; for only seventy-two were sdd, t^oiq;h 
Ibe perfarmanoe was mueh etHnmended 1^ some whose 
j u ^; m ent in thM kind of writing is gmeraUy allowed. 
But Savage eaaly Komriled hima^ to . mankind^ 
wMuittt intputing any defect to his wcnlc, by obser- 
nng that bis poem was unluckily published two days 
after the pton^atitm fff the parUautent, and by con* 
ItoquMce at a time when all those who could be «k> 
jieeted to regard k were ra the hurry of prepuing 
tu tbcni departiH^ or eUgaged in taking leave of 
•AefC wpon ^«r daaaAaaaa kam puUic affidrs. 

Iti SMit be. faewerer* i^ove^ m justiflestion (^ the 
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public, tint dui petfwaM»ce;ia Ui^ -4ilvi!*i«t .coce^ 
lent of Mr Savage's wotkB; aad tfaat. tH*^ itcaa* 
not be denied to contain many strikii^ sailinKnt^ 
majestic lines, and just obfiervatioBS', it is ingesa^l 
pot BufflcienUy pGlished in the language, ex enliven- 
ed in the imagery, or digested in the plan. ■■•' 

Thus his poem contributed n^lJiing to &e aUevia^ 
tion of his poverty, whieh was such as very few ctHilj 
have suppcoted with equal patience ; b«t to whkitk 
it must likewise be confessed, that fetr would have 
been exposed who received punctually fifty pouoda 
flryear ; a salary which, though by no' meanfl equU ik? 
the dcmanda of Vanity and luxury, is yet found sx^ 
dent to support &milie8 above want, aftd was uxtr 
doubtedly more than the necessities of life requuie. 

But no sooner had he received hia pension, tltw 
he withdrew to his darling privMy, from whidi he 
returned in a short time to his {<xv&^ di«ti:eab and 
for some part of the year generally lived by chance^ 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meann^ of his dress 
often excluded him, when the.poUteness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a suffi- 
raent recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as mudi by accident as he dined, and 
psAsed th&ni^t somstimes in m^w^ houses, which 
fiK set opai at night to any casual wanderers,. jBome- 
^es. in. cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most prodigate, of the rabbl^; ands^n^- 
timei, when he iiad not moa^y to .support eyei» tM 
expenyEBS of these receptacles, walked about the sbr^f^ 
^ he was weary^ and lay do^ern . in the. svmtu^c m<Bi 
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a balk, or in' tbe Winter, with his associates in pover- 
t|f, amoi^ the dsheG ti a gia^faouse. 

In this mumer' weT& passed those days uid those 
bights irfaieh Qatnre had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elerated speculations,, useful studies, oi 
pleaung conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in 
& glsss-house, among thieves and b^^ars, was to be 
found the author of " The Wanderer ;" the man of 
■vsaited sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob- 
'servationB ; the mim whose remarks on life might 
-have astdsted the statefflnan, whose ideas of virtue 
' lai^t have enlightened the moralist, whose eUxJuence 
n^lfat have in6nenced senates, and whose delicsey 
night have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities 
^night BometimeB force him upon disreputable prac- 
tices; and it is {sobable that these Unes in "The 
Wanderer" were oocanoned by his reflections on his 
own conduct. 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth. 

Unequal to the load this languid youth, 

(0,.leL none centan, if untried bjr grirf, 

I^ uaid«t woe, utiCempted by relief,) 

He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of ^aqi^ 

Which then, ev'n then, he scom'd, and blush'd to naqo. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, whidi the £«quency of 
the request made in time considerable ; and he was 
tiierefore quickly shunned by those who were become 
'familiar enough to be trusted with ^his necessities; 
but his rambling manner of life, and constant appear- 
ance at houses of public resort, always procured him 
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ft new moeession of frknds, wfaoK kindness 3ud not 
been exhausted by repested requests ; so tb^ he wa» 
seldom absolutely vritfaout resources, bat had i& his 
Utmost exigencies this comfort, tkU he alines inub- 
gined himself mire of speedy relief 

It was observed, that he always adced famus of 
this kiad wiUiout the least submissioa «r a^aiCBt 
cmseiousDess of d^ndesce, and tlut he did not 
seem to look upon » compUanoe wL^ his request u an 
oUigation ^t»t deserr«d any extia(H<diaary ackaow'* 
kc^pjeats; but a re&sal was reaenial by lain aaad 
affionU or oMsplained of as an iajuiy ; xor did be 
leodily reconcUe himself to those who ertiwr doiied 
to laid, or gave him afterwaids any intinuitiiD]i dut 
they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometinwa so &r conpasMmatcd by diose 
who knew both lui merit and dixtnasea, that they re^ 
ceived him into their &milies, but they soon diseorer- 
ed him to be a very incommodtous inmate ; for, being 
always accustomed to an irr^ular manner of life, he 
could not coniine himself to any stated hours, oi pay 
any regard to the rules of a family, but would ipro- 
long his conversation till midn^^ wUiieat etfrndest- 
lag that business might require his friend's applica- 
tion in the morning ; and, when he had pasoaded 
UmMlf to retire to bed, was not, withovt e^al diffi- 
~ calty, calkd up to dinner ; it was t^refore impeasible 
to pay him any distinction witiieut tiie estixe sub' . 
version o! sU ceeonomy, a kioid of estsbtuiunest 
vlneh, wheEevc^ he went, be always i^peared aati- 
tieua to ovatWow. 

It BHist thar«f(Hre be M^owledged, in jnstifieatioa 
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of maaUnd* that it was not always by tbe segligence 
w coldness of his friends &at Savage was distressed, 
but becauK it was in reaEty very difficidt to preserve 
him long in a sti^ of ease. To supply him with 
money was s hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he 
see himself master nf a sum sufficient to set him free 
from care for a. dt^, than he became ^ofuse and 
lumnous. When once he had entered a tavern, ot 
engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never retired tiU 
want of money olidiged him to aame new eitpedient. 
If he was entertained in a funily, nothing was uiy 
longer to be regarded thece but amusements and jol-' 
)ify ; whexerer Savage eatoed, he immediatdy ex^ 
pected that (nrder and business should fly before hira, 
that all should thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that DQ dull prindple c£ domeitic mani^ement should 
be o^Kwed to his inicUbation, or intrude upon his 
gaiely. 

His distresses, however afflictive never dtgected 
hini; in bis lowest state, he wanted not s|Hnt to aa- 
Bert the natmral di^iity of wit, and was always ready 
to sefiteta that insolence which the superiority «af £»- 
tone incited, and to trample on that reputatiiHi which 
nee upon any other baas than that of merit ; he neva 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise tiun as sn equal. Once, when be 
was without lod^ng, meat, or dothei^ one of has 
frtendfl, a man indeed not remarkable fnr modoatioB 
in his prosperity, left a message, that he desired ia^aee 
him about nine in the mormng. Savage knew that 
Jiis intention was to asnat him ; hot was very nnefa 
disgostied that be should {Kesmne to pieBenbe the 
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bour of his attendance, add, I believe, refiised t6 vmt 
faitn, and rejected bis kindness. 

The same inrincible temper, 'whether finnness or 
obstinacy, appeared in his conduct tothe hard Tyri 
Gonnel, tmm whom he Ttxy frequently demand^, that 
the alloTrance which was once ptaA hitn should be re^ 
BtOTed ; but with whom he never appeared tv enten 
iAvi for a moment the thought of soliciting ft recoli^ 
ciliatioD, and whom he treated at onice with all'thit 
haughtiness of superiority, and all the bitterness of 
resentment. He wrote to him, not in a' style 6( 
sspplicatioD or respect, but of reproach, menace, and 
contempt ; and appeared determiued, if he ever re- 
gaiaed his ^owance, to hold it only by the right of 
conquest 

As many more can discover that a man is richer 
than that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readily acknowledged as that 
of f<vtune ; nor is that haughtiness, which the con- 
sciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
Bame submission 'as the tyranny of affluence; and 
Hrereifore Savage, by asserting his claim to deferenix 
HaA regard, and by treating those with contemptj 
whom' better fortune animated to rebel t^iainsthim, 
dtdnot'fail to raise a great number of enemies in tihe 
dlS^tmt classes of mankind. Those who thought 
femsBl**« i^sed above him by the advantages off 
ridhed, 'hittetf %im because they found no protection 
fibnt th6 petiilanee of his wit. Those' who ivtte. 
^vteemed for their writings feared hitn as a critic, 
and maligned him as a rival, and almost tSi. the 
nnaller wits were hk professed enemies. ' '' ' 
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'Amcaag tbese Mi Millet so fax indulged hia. r»- 
sentment as to introduce, lain in a farce, and direet 
him to be personated m.the st^e, in a dress like 
diat which be then wore ; a. mean intutt, which only 
iniui^ated that Ssrage had hut one coat, and which 
_ysas ftbmffiGxe d^i^ by him rather than resented ; 
^,,;th^ugh he. wrote a brnpoon ag^nst Miller, he 
nerer. jHisted it : and as no other person ought to 
{NToseQite Utat revenge £rom which the person who 
was jji^nned desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr 
BfLvnge snppressed ; of which the publication would 
ili4eed have been a punishment too severe for so im- 
pfitf^it (oi assault 

' The great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or (^ food, bnt the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon htm. He com- 
l^ained that, as hismfiairs grew desperate, he found 
his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his 
cqpiniott in questions of criticism was no longer re- 
garded, when his coat was out of fashion ; and that 
those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums on his genius and assurances of suco^s^ 
now, received any motion of his designs with^eeldr 
nesB, thought that the subjects on which he pBtgaot^A 
to write were very difficult, and were ready to is^&ina 
him, that the event of a poem was un£«rtun«AhfttaB 
author ought to empby much time in the -vm^^iiera^ 
tion of his plan, and not presume toatdwmtowfi^ 
in confidence of a few ours<ny ideas, and. a si^Kvfinsl ' 
kii«niedge ; difficulties were started on.oU sad«% tkad 
he was no loiter qualified for any ^ffsB&xmaiDeehvk 
" The Volunteer Laureat" 
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Yet even thii kind of contempt never depressed 
him ; &x he always jweserved a steady confidence in 
his own capacity, and beliered nothing above his 
leach which he should at any time earnestly endea- 
vour to atttun. He formed schemes of the same kind 
with regard to knowledge aitd to fortune, and' flat- 
tered himself with advances to be made in sdence, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period 
of his Ii£e. For the acquisition of knowledge he was 
indeed far better qualified than for that of richra ; 
for he was naturally inquisitive, and desirous irf* the 
conTersation of those from whom any information was 
to be obtained, but by no means soUdtmis to im|VOTe 
those oppOTtunities that were sometimes <^ered of ' 
raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive 
of his ideas, which, when once he was in possession 
of them, rarely forsook him ; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec- 
tation that the Queen would some time recollect het 
promise, he had recourse to the usual practice oi 
writers, and published proposals for printing his wmrks 
by subscription, to which he was encour^ed by the 
success of many who had not a better right to the 
&vour of the public ; but, whatever was the reanm, 
he did not find the world equally inclined to favour 
him, and he observed, with some discontent, tha^ 
though he offered his works at half-a-guinea, he was 
aUe to procure but a small number in omiparbAn 
with those who subscribed twice as much to Du^. 

KcHrwas it without indignation that he ssw In 
jvoposals neglected hy the Queen, who patronis^Dlfr 
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Duck's with uncemmon ardour, and indted a com- 
petition, among those who attended the Court, who 
should moit promote bis interest, and who should 
first oSex a subsciiption. This was a distinction to 
which Mr Sang* made no scruple of asserting, that 
'bis Inrth, his mirfortnnes, and his genius, gave a fairer 
title, than could be pleaded by him on whom it was - 
ccoi&rred. 

Savage^s applicaticms were, however, not univer- 
aally unsuocessfol ; for some of the nobility counte- 
nanced his design, encouraged his proposals, and sub- 
achbed with ga&t liberality. He related of the Duke 
of Chandos partacolarly, that, upon receiring his pra< 
posals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subBcriptions aflforded 
him was not less volatile than tiiat which he tecdved 
'from Ins other schemes ; whenever a subscription was 
paid bim, he went to a tavern ; and, as money so aA- 
leeted is necessarily received in small sums, he never 
was able to send his poems to the press, but for many 
years continued his solicitation, Mid squandered wfaat- 
evor he obtained. 

The project of printing his wwks was frequently 
WTived ; and as his proposals grew obeolete, new ones 
weie printed with fresher dates. To form schemes 
-for the publication, was one (^ bis favourite amus^' 
Bttnts ; nor was he ever more at ease than when, widt 
any friend who readily fell in with his sdiemes, he 
ma a^nating the print, forming the advertisements, 
and T^ulating the dispersion of his new editkm^ 
fduch he really intended some time to puUiafa, and 
whkli, a« long as experience had shewn him the im- 
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poanbUity of (uiiUiag the Tolame togeUier.Iie ithkt 
determined to divide into weekly or moal^ty num* . 
beiB, that the profits of Uie first mi^t snp^y the ex- 
penses of the next. 

Thus he spent Ms: time in mean expediefitsand^ 
tormenting suspotce, living fiv the greatest put m ' 
feai of prosecutions jrom his creditors, and cffliae- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the tovfiji e^' 
which he was no stranger to Um renmteiA cortM^-^ 
But wherever he came, his address secored jtfifr 
fneadfi, whtmi his necessities soon sliemited ; so t^t 
he bad perhaps a more numerous aequotntaBce Ibait" 
any man ev^ before attained, thoe beii^ sesii:^' 
any person eminent on any account to-wk(»la'ibe'Tf4iH 
not known, or whose character he was Bot in so^e- 
dc^ee able to ddiueate. 

To the acquisitimi of this e^enave acqunntsnee'^ 
every circumstance of his life contributed. ' He e^-' 
cdled in the arts of convawtion, and Uierefore wil- 
lingly practised them. He had seldom uiy hom^ - 
or even a lod^ng in which he could be prirate;- ted - 
. therefore was driven into public houses for theoA- ' 
mon convaiienoes of life and siqiports of nature. H« 
was always ready to comply with every invitatum, 
having no employment to wit^diold him, and oftoi ' 
so moqey to provide f<w hinuelf ; and bydink^witii 
one compuiy,.he never failed of obtaining an intrb- 
du(^on into another. 

Thu» dissipated was his life, and thus casual In 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his views 
binder him from reflection, nor the uneertainty of 
his condition depress his gaiety. When he had wim'- 
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dti^ab^ wkhmit any iatimate ailveiiture by which 
hsrVas k4:P^ A taTtto, he Boiaediiies retincl ioto 
tb? f^Ufy Wjol was aUs to employ his mind in study, 
ox amuse it with pleasing iiQaginationa ; and seldom 
a,ff^$JH<d;t»- )» tnelaocholy, but when aome sudden 
n)|iiyfqii^«,.hBd just fallen- upcm him, and even thai 
in^i^yr Ni^g^eatjs be would diientangle himself fxou 
fajf pfi^dflxityj adopt the aul^ct of conversation, SDd 
^^j. li^ BuaAEwhdtly to the Ejects that others fK~ 
s^lrtfld te-At. . ■ 

jl^fbiftlif^ )wb»|^y aeitmay be already imaged, 
wtfit.yet mMt^/exedt in 178S, with new calamities. 
T^ daath of the queen deprived him of all the pros- 
P9^ of i»e£»meDt with whieh he so long etttertaitt> 
t^hi» imagiu^un : and, aa Su: Robert Walpole had 
befnre g^ven him reason to believe that he neverin- 
tended the p^ormsnce of bis promise he was now 
ahandtnped again to fortune. 

He was,, howevra', at that time, snpported by a 
iiiend;. and as it was not his custoih to iMk out fet 
diatant calamities, cs ta feel any «ther pain than that ^ 
which farced itself upon his senses, he was not* nAieh ' 
afi|k$ed at ias loss, and pwhaps cwnfittted hims^ ' 
th^ his peiisifm would be now continued witboat'tl^ ' 
aiWMl tribute of 3 panegyric. ■ ^ ' -^ 

ndiiBo^r expectation ccBtiibttted likewise to sUp-' - 
port j^; he had taken a resf^utaon to y/rdl^a'^- * 
cond tragedy upon the story of Sh Thomas Over-- ' 
btipy^ in which he preserved « few lines tff his fbrmMr 
pl^, but made a total alteration of the plan, added ' 
Dcmr inadwts, and introduced flew characters ; so that 
it.ii^a nNew tragedy, not a revivel of the fottiier. 
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Maiqr of hit fiintds blamed him fin not making 
chmce of another subject ; but, in Tindieation of faim- 
se]f» he asserted, that it was not easy to ^d a better ; 
and that he thought it his interest to extinguish the 
memory of the first tragedy, which he couH only d» 
by writing one less defective upon the same story ; 
by which he should .entirely defeat the arti&e of the 
booksellers, who> after the death of any author of re- 
putation, are always indostxious to swdl his works, 
by uniting his worst productions with bis beat 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he pro* 
eeeded but slowly, and probably onfy em^oyed luia- 
self upon it when he cottld find no other amuaemmt ; 
but he pleased himself with counting the profits, aad 
perhaps imagined that the tiieatrical reputation whidi 
be was about to acquire would be equivalent to all 
that be had lost by the death oi his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approadiing riches, 
select the measures proper to secure die continuimce 
of hia pension, though some of his iavouzos tbongfat 
him culpable for omitting to write on her death ; halt 
on her tnrth-day next year, he gave a preofof the so- 
lidity of his judgment, and the power of his genius. 
He knew that the tra^ of ekgy had been so long 
beaten, that it was imposrible to travd m it without 
treading iu the footsteps of those who had gone be- 
fine him ; and that ther^ore it was necessary, that 
he might distinguish himself from the herd of enco- 
miasts, to find out some new walk of funeral paoie|fy- 
ric. ^ 

This difficult task he performed in snefa a manner, 
that his poem may be justly ranked among the best 
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pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topics, 
which any other man would have thought it very dif" 
ficult to connect in one view, but which he has uni- 
ted in sudi a manner, that the relation between them 
appears natural ; and it may be justly said, that what 
no' other man would have thought onj it now appears" 
" acarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
is so masterly, that it is suffident to set this poem 
above censure ; '^and therefore it is not necessary to 
menlion many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would deservedly be admired 
ill any Other performance. 

' To these proofs K)f his genius may be added, from 
the same poem, an instance of his prudence, an ex- 
..eellence for which he was not so often distinguished ; 
he does not forget to remind the king, in the most 
delieate and attftd manna*, of continuing his pen- 
tntn. 

With r^ard to the success of this address, he was 
far some time in suspence, but was in no great de- 
gree soHdtous about it; and continued his laboiur 
upon his new tri^edy with great tranquilKty, til! the 
ftiend who had Ah- a considerable time supported htm, 
Temoving his family to another place, took occasion 
to dismiss him. It thea became necessaryto inquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair, 
having reasoa to suspect that no great favour was in- 
tended him, because he had not received his pennon 
at the usual time. 
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It is sud, that he £d not t«ke tbose metfaoda (rf* 
retrievitig his interest,, which were most likely to suc- 
ceed ; and some of those who were emptc^ed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him against too much viiJence 
in his proceedings: but Mr Savage, who seldom re- 
gulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave way 
to bis passlim, and demanded of Sir Robert Walpol^ 
at his levee, the reason of the distinction that was 
made between him and ihe other pennoaers of the 
queen, with a d^ree of roughness- which perh^ de- 
termined him to withdraw what had been only de- 
layed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accosed 
or suspected, and whatever influence was em;^oyed 
against him, he received soon after an account that 
took &om him all hopes of r^aining his pendon ; 
and he had now no prospect of subsistence bi^ from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes' of this man, de- 
prived of an estate and title by a particular law, ex- 
posed and abandoned b}' a mother, deirauded 1^ a 
mother of a fortune which his father had diottod 
him, he entered the world without a iriend; and 
though his abilities forced themselves into esteem 
and reputation, he was never able to obtun any real 
advant^e, and whatever prospects arose, were a}- 
ways intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king's intentions in his favour were fhistrated; 
his dedication to the prince, whose generosity on 
every other occasion was emineut, procured him no 
r»raid; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himself 
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'lapon keeping his promise to others, broke it to him 
without regret ; and the bounty of the queen was, 
al^er her death, mthdrawn from him, and from him 
only. 

Such were hia misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his last disappointments, 
though he was in a short time reduced to the lowest 
degree of distress, and ofteb wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gave another instance of 
tiie insurmountable obstinacy of bis spirit ; his clothes 
were worn out ; and he received notice, that at a 
coffee-house some clothes and linen were left for him : 
the person who sent them did not, I believe, inform 
■ him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
spare the perplexity of ackno\4'ledging the benefit ; 
but though the dSer was so far generous, it was made 
with some n^lect of ceremonies, which Mr Savage 
so much resented, that he refused the present, and 
declined to enter the house till the clothes that iiad 
"been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and hU 
friends, thierefore, thought it proper to concert some 
measures foriiisTelief; and one of them tm>te a letter 
to him, in whidi'he expressed his concern " for the 
" miserable withdrawing of his pension ;" and gave 
him hopes, that in a short time he should "find him- 
self supplied with a competence, " without any de- 
*' pendence on those little creatures which we are 
'*• pleased to call the Great." 

The scheme proposed fbi this happy and indepen- 
dent subsistence was, that he should retire into Wales, 
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and remve an allowaoce of fifty ponmls a year, to be 
taised by subscriptiaii, on which -he was to live pri- 
vately in a cheap place, witliout aspirmg any moie to 
affluence, or having any fartbra care of reputation. 

This offer Mr Savage gladly accepted, though, with 
intentions very different from those of his Mends ; 
fox they proposed that he should continue an exile 
&om London for ever, and spend all the remaining 
part oi bis life at Swansea ; but be designed only to 
take the opportunity, which their scheme offered bim, 
of retreating for a short time, that he might prepare 
his play for the stage, and bis other works for the 
press, and then retuiB to Londcm to ochibit his tra- 
gedy, and live upon the profits of his own Ubour. 

AA'^ith regard to his works, be proposed very great 
improvements, wbich would have required much time, 
or great application ; and, when he bad finished them, 
be designed to do Justice to bis subscribo^, by pub- 
lishing them aecordiog to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with futu;^ 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for i^ 
country, of which he bad no knowledge butfroi«,pas- 
torals and songs. He imagined that be sboold be 
transported to sc«ie^ of fiowery felieity, iiJte these 
which one poet has reflected to another; aqdbad 
piojected a perpetual sound of innoeott pleasure^) of 
which h^ tsi^^cted no interruption from pride, w ig- 
norance,, or bt\itality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted* 
that when he was once gently rej»oached by a^end 
for submitting to live upon a subscription, and ad-> 
vise^ rather by a resolute exertion of his aUUties to 
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aippOTt himself, be could not bear to debar himsdf 
&em the happiness which was to be found in the 
calm of a cottage, oe lose the opportunity of listen- 
ing, without intenni&sion, to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard fi:om 
every bramble, and which he did not fidl to menUoa 
as a very important part of the haj^iiness (^ a coun- 
try Ufe. 

While this scheme was ripening, his 6iends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure dam bis creditors, 
and sent him every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly spent befiwe the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the ranging part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now b^an very sensibly to feel the miseries of 
dependence. Those by whom he w^ to be supported 
b^n to prescribe to him with an air of authority, 
wbidi he knew not how decently to res^t, nor pai- 
tientdy to bear ; and he soon discovered, from the con- 
duct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in tbe 
hands of " little creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gave many instances, of whi(^ none appeared to raise 
hia indignation to a greater height than the method 
which was taken of ^mishing him with doHies. In- 
stead of consulting him, and allowing him to send a 
tailor his orders for what they thought proper to al- 
low him, they proposed to send for a tailor to take his 
measure, and then to oonsult bow they should eqtiip 
him. 

This treatment was not very ddicate, nor was it 
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eaeki u Savage's hnmanity would ha^ m^^e^ted to 
faim CD a like occBnon-; ' but it had soarceiy. deaeived 
mention, bad it not. by affecting lumiaan uBcem- 
mon degree, steira the peculiarity o£ hie chancter. 
Upon hearing tbe des^ that was- fonned, be easie 
to the lo^Bg of a friend with themost Tioleirt ago- 
nies of rage; and, being asked what it could be'that 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with tho' nt- 
moGt vehemence of indignation, ** That they had sent 
" for a tailor to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never inquired, fw fear 
of renewing his uneaaness. It is probable that,'ii|Kni 
recollection, he submitted with a good grace to what 
be could not avoid, and that be discovcxcd no rescat- 
ment where be had no power. 

He was, however, not bumbled to Im^cit nnd uni- 
versal compliance ; for when the gentlemai who had 
iirst infonned him of the design to suj^iort him by a 
mbscriptioa, attempted to prociue a reconciUaiticni 
frith the Ixnd Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
pzevailed upon to comply with the measurea that were 
pi^ORed. 

A letter was written for him* to Six WiUiam 
I^emon, to-- prevail upon him to intnpose Iuh good, 
offices vrith Loitd Tyrconnel, in which be solicited 
Sir William's assietaDce ** for a man who reallyneed- 
" ed it » much as any man could well do;" and in- 
. firmed bim. .that he was retiring " for ever to a place 
" vhece he should no more trouble his relations, 
" fiiends, or enemies ;" he cimfessed, that his pasdon 
had betrayed him to some conduct, with' rc^urd to 
• By Mr Popa 
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liortl T^rteonn^, &t which he could not bnt hekrtily 
ask Ms paidon ; and as he imi^ued Lord TyreonMl's 
fasaoa- m^ht be yet bo high that he wonld not " re- 
** ceive a letter from idva," be^ed that Sir William 
would endesTotff to soften bim ; and expressed his 
^opa that he would comj^y with his request, and 
that^' so small a relation would not harden his heart 
** agadnst him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr Savage ; and 
thtfefi>re he was, b^ore he faftd opened it, not much 
Hidined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
fismd it contuned sentiments entirely opposite to 
his own, and, as he asserted, tt> the truth, and there- 
fore, instead of copying it, wrote his friend a lett^ 
&U of masculine resentment and warm expostula- 
tions. He very justly observed, that the style was 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abject, 
and that he ought at least to have made him cota- 
phun- with ** the dignity of a graitleman in distress." 
He declared that be would not write the paragr^h 
in which he was to ask Lord Tyrconnel's purdon ; 
for, " he despised his pardon, and therefiwe could not 
" heartily, and would not hypocriticaiiy, aak it," . He 
remarked that lus fnend made a very nnreasonable 
cUstinction between himself ami him; £ew,' says 'he, 
** when you mentim men of high rank in joia own 
" character," they are " tiiose little creatures whom 
** we are pleased to call the Great ;" but wh«i yon 
address diem " in mine," no servility is sufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the iU consequences which nright be expected from 
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mch ft letter, which his rdatiotu would priat i£ tiieir 
oim defenee, and which would &a ever be produced 
as a &I1 answet to all that he should all^ againit 
them ; for he always intaided to publish a mittute 
aeeoimt of the treatmeut which he had received. It 
is to be lemembered, to the honour of the gnttlwidn 
by whom this letter was drawn up, th«t he yielded 
to Mi Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought t» 
be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription 
was at length raised, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gai- 
tleman ;* such was the. generosity c^ mankind, that 
what had been done by a player without Bolicitatioi^ 
OQold not DOW be effected by application and interest; 
and Sav^ had a great number to court and to obey 
Sot a pension less than that which Mrs Oldfield paid 
him without exactiug any servilities. 

Mr Siv^e, however, was satisfied, and willing to 
retii«, and was ecmvinced that tJie allowance, theu^ 
scanty, woidd be more than sufficient for him, being 
now determined to commence a rigid (economist, and 
to live according to t^e exactest rules of frugality ; 
ior nothing was in his opinion more eontnnprible 
than a man, who, when he knew his income, exceed- 
ed it ; and yet he confessed, that instances of such 
folly were too common, and lameoted that some men 
were not to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 17^9; having taken leave with great tender- 
ness of his friends, and parted from the auUiw of 

• Mr Pope. 
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this nurative vitb tears in bii eyes. He was fur- 
nished with fifteea guineas, and infmned that they 
would be sufficient, not only for the expensp of his 
journey, but &r his support in Wales for some time; 
and that there remained but little more of the first 
colleotion. He promised a strict adherence to hidi 
mazinia of parsimony, and went away in the st^e- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him 
till he inf(Hined them of his arrival at Swansea. 
- But. when they least expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in which 
he sent them word, that he was yet upon the road, 
and without money ; and that he tiierefore could not 
proceed without a remittance. They then sent him 
Uie money that was in their hands, with which he 
was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he wae to 
go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
^ifi^g, so that he could not immediately obtain a 
jMssage; and being therefore obli^d to stay thrae 
some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated him- 
self with many of the principal inhabitants, was in- 
vited to their houses, distinguished at their public 
feasts, and treats with a regard that gratified hu 
vanity, and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early afW his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them so much by his letters, that 
tJiey withdrew, however honourably, their contribu- 
tions; and it is believed, that little more.waa pnd 
him than the twenty pounds a-yeai^ which were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who^tc*'* osed the sub- 
scription. 
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After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place ori^nally proposed for his residence, where 
he lived about a year, very much dissatisfied miix 
the diminution of his salary ; but coutracted, as in 
other places, acquaintance with those who were most 
distinguished in that country, among whom be has 
celebrated Mr Powel and Mrs Jones, by some verses 
which he inserted in " The GenUeman's Magazine."* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts 
were wanting when he left London ; and was desiroua 
of coming to town, to bring it upon the stage. This 
design - was very warmly opposed ; and he was ad-^ 
vised, by his chief benefactor, to put it into the hands 
of Mr Thomson and Mr Mallet, that it might he 
6tted for the stage, and to allow his fiiends to receive 
the profits, out of which an annual pension should 
be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost con- 
tempt He was by no means convinced that the 
judgment of those, to whom he was required to sub- 
mit, was superior to his own. He was now deter- 
mined, as he expressed it, to be " no longer kept in 
*' leading-strings," and had no elevated idea of " his 
*• "bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the 
"' profits of his own labours." . 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscriptitm 
for his works, and had once hopes of success ; biit 
in a short time afterwards formed a resolution of 
leaviitg that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reasonable to he confined, for the gratification 
of those who, having promised hiin a liberal income, 

■ " Beprinted in the late Collection, 
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had no sooner bimished him to a remote comer, tban 
they reduced his allowance to a salary scarcely equal 
to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this, treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at least, he had not deserved, was such> 
that be broke off all correspondence with most of his 
contributors, and appeared to confitder them as per- 
secutors and oppressors; and in the latter part of bis 
life declared that their conduct toward him since his 
departure from London " had been perfidiousness 
" improving on peridiousness, and inhumanity on in- 
« humanity." 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr 
Savage did not sometimes incite him to satirical 
exaggerations of the behaviour of those by whom he 
thought himself reduced to them. But it must be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a 
great hardship, and that those who withdrew, their 
subscriptions from a man, who, upon the faith of their 
promise, had gone into a kind of banishment, and 
abandoned all those by whom he had been before rer 
lieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to 
vindicate their conduct. 

Tt may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; that be more frequent- 
ly reproached his subscribers for not ^ying him nuH*^ 
than thanked them for what he received; but it is 
to be remembered, that his conduct, and this is the 
worst charge that can be drawn up against hin^ did 
them no real injury, and that it therefore ought la- 
ther to have been pitied than resented ; at least, the 
resentmoit it might provoke ought to have been ge- 
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■ and nanljr ; epithets which his eonduet wiU - 
hardly deserve tb&t stsrves the man 'whom lie has 
persuaded to put himeelf into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded I7 Sa- 
- vage, that they should, before they had taken away 
what they promised, hare replaced him in his former 
state, that they should have taken no advantages 
from the situation to which the appearance o( thdr 
kincbieeB had reduced him, and that he should have 
been recalled to Lraidon befinv he was abandoned. 
He might justly represent, that he ought to have 
been considered as a lion in the toils, and demand 
to be released before the dt^ should be loosed upon ' 
hiin. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, 
with an intent to return to liondon, went to Bristol, 
where a repetition of the kindness which he had fwr- 
merly found invited him to stay. He was not only 
cu'essed and treated, but had a collection made fat 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it bad been 
happy if he had immediately departed for Iiondon ; 
.but his n^ligence did not suffer him to considov 
that such proofs of kindness were not often to be ex- 
pected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effect of novelty, and might, ptob^ 
bly, be every day less ; and therefore he took no care 
to improve the happy time, but was encouraged by 
one favour to hope for another, till at length genero- 
sity was exhausted, and ofliciousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, and 
disconcerting all the families into which he was ad> 
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nitted. l^is mu an emv in s place of commerce,- 
wfaich all tbe cbanns of his eonrersaticm could not 
compensate; ior what trader would purchase such 
ury satisfaction 1^ tbe loss oS solid gain, which must 
be Uie oeusequence (^ midnight merriment, as those 
hours which were gained at night were generally lost 
in the moiraing. 

Thus Mr Savage, aiber the curiosity of the inha- 
bitants waa grat^ed, fimnd the number of his iHends 
daily decreasing, perhaps without suspecHng for what 
reason their conduct was altered ; fw he still con- 
tinued to harass, with his noctumid intruuons, those 
that yet countenanced bim, and admitted him to 
their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence 
&t !foutol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes 
returned to hie studies, and began several consider- 
able designs. When he felt an inclination to write, 
he always retired from tbe knowledge of bis friends, 
and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, till he 
found himself agun desirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of absence made him nAre, 



He was always fiill of his design of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon tbe stage ; but 
having neglected to depart with the money that waa 
raised for him, be could not afterwaids procure a sum 
suffident to defray the expenses of his journey ; nor 
perhaps would a fresh supply have had any other 
effect than, by putting immediate pleasures into his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his mind. 
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While he vras (hiu qtendivg thed^.ia coBtriring 
a scheme for the momm, dirtnw it^ upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His etndttcfc bad alreaiitjr 
wearied some o£ those wha weie at fint esaakonred 
of his conTersatioQ ; but he night, p»rh>|i, atiU 
have derolved to others, whom he mt^ have ortn- : 
tained with equal success, had not the demy «C his . 
dotfaes made it no longer coooBtent with theii Tsdit^ ' 
to admit him to their tablet, or to assooate with him 
in pubUc places. He now b^n to find e^ny man < 
from h(»ne at whose house he called ; and was thnrt- 
fore no longer able to [oocure the oe cc s aa i iei cf tife, ' 
but wandered about the town, slighted and n^keted, ' 
in quest of a dinner, which he did not always obtion. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by: the > 
- officers fra; small debts which he had contracted ; lasd 
■was therefore obliged to withdraw inm the smdl 
number of friends ftom whom he had still reaicm to 
hope for bvours. His custom was to lie in bed the 
greatest part of the day, and to go out in the diric 
with the utmost privacy, and after baring paid his 
viittt return again before morning to his lodging 
which was the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus exdnded on one hand, and cmfined 
on the other, he suffer^ the utmost extremities of 
poverty* and cAen fiisted so long, that he was aeiBed 
with faintnese, and had lost his appetite, not bemg 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of his 
stomach was re^wed by a cordial. 

In this distress, be recdred a remittance of fire 
pounds from Lcmdon, with which he provided him- - 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to London^ 
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hVA vBiA'pijSly spent Us BKHiey at a &voiirite tavern. 
TIius was he again toatined to Bristol, where he was 
every day hwited by bailifi^. In this exigence he 
once mwefijund a fiiend, who sheltered him in his' 
house, th«E^h at the usual incmiveniencHi with which 
his emopany was attended ; for he cduld neither be 
persuaded to go to bed iu the night, nor to rise in 
l3ie day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
iniifery he was always diseng^ed and cheerful : he 
at some lames pursued his studies, and at others con- 
tinued ex enlarged his epietolary correspondence ; nor 
was he erer so 1^ d^ected as to endeavour to procure 
an inerease of his allowanee by any other ineHiods 
than accusations and reproaches. 

•He bad new no longn- any hopes of assistance 
from Imr friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by 
consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be 
sui^Kwed to have looked with much compassion. upon. 
negBgenoe and extxaragance, m to diink any acoel- 
knee equivalent to a fault of sut^ consequence as ne^ 
gleet of.oeconomy.- It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those, who would have relieved Int veal 
wants, were discouraged from the exertion of^;^eir 
benevolence, by obsKvation of the use which WBsimade 
of .their favours, and conviction that 'i^sf would only . 
be momentary, and that ^e s»aie nefiCBsity would ' 
quickly retimi. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, «id.re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn,, still intendiag to set 
out in a few days for London; but on the 10th df 
January 174S-3, having^been at supper witix-twa df 
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Ids friendly he was at his return to his kd^a^ u- 
rested for a debt of about eight pounds, which hs 
owed at a co£fee-house, and eondttcted to t^ hoaee 
of a sheriff's officer. The aceount wiudi he gives df 
titis misfortime^ in a letter to one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had supped, is too reixurluiUe to he 
emitted. 

** It vfsa not a little unfortunate for mc^ tbafr I 
" spent jeKtaixfa evening wifii you ; because the 
" hoar hindered me from entering on my new lodgi)^; 
" howereTr I have now got one, but tuoh aa txa^ m I 
** believe nobody would ehuae. 

" I was azfestedat the siut of Mrs IB^eoAi yut-m 
" I was going op stairs to bed. at Mr Bowyer^s ; but 
" taken in so private a manner, that I beUeve qeboc^ 
" at the White Lion is apprised of it ; tliough 1 4et 
**^ the officers know the strength, or rather wwkqessb 
**^ofmy poi^et, yet they treated me with ^ qtBdoet 
** dvility ; and even when they conducted me to ooa- 
** finemest, it was is such a manner, that I veriljr 
** believe, I could have escaped, which I would !»• 
** ther be rained tiun have doner notwithatanding 
** the whole unonnt of my &Hmees was bttt tlum^ 
V pence hal^ienny. 

" In the first place, I must insist, that ycfu will 
" iodustrioasly conceal this frtmL Mn S — -^fli he- 
" cause I would not have her good-nature sitiffiar that 
" paxD which, I know, she would be a^ to fieel w 
" this occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear jSir, by all the ties vf 
" fiiendship, by no means to have <Hie uneasy thou^t 
** on my aeoomit ; butto have the same ^eaiactlry (^ 
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" eouttfittiliHR, end unruffled sa^iiHy ormisd, which 
** (Qod he prftided !) I have in this> and have had in 
** B ftnidi aeverer calamity. FurtbeniWfe, I chaise 
** y0u, if you value my friendship as tnily as I do 
" yoiUT, not to utter, or even harbour, the least re- 
" seutment gainst Mrs Read. I believe she has 
** ruined me* but I freely fo^ve her ; and (though! 

* will' nft** more have any intimacy with htr) I 

* wotlldi at a due dietance, rather do her an act of 
** good, than iU'Wi!!. Ijastly, (p&rdon the expression,) 
** I absolutely command you not to ofi^r me any pe- 
" cuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting ma any 
" &om imy &Ae of yotir IHends. At snoUier time, or 

* on any other oetsasion, you may, dear friond, be well 

* assofed,! #c(nld rather write to you in the sub- 
" missive etyle of a request, than that of a peremptory 
*■ c(imiiibud. 

** Howevel-, that my truly valuable fHend m&y sot 
" think I am too proud to aek a favour* let me in- 
*• treat yon to let me have your boy to attend me fot 
" this day, not only for the sake of saving tlw expense 
** of porters, but {at the deliveiy of some tett^ to 
** people whose names I would not have known to 
*• strangers. 

"The civil treatment I have this far met from 
" those whose prisoner I am, makes me thai^rfid to 
'*' the Almighty, that thongh he has- thought fit to 
" visit me (on my birth-night) with affli^ion, yot 
" (sueh is his great goodness !) my affliction is not 
" vrithont alleviating oiroumstances. I murmat not ; 
" but am all reaigbatioa to the divide will. As to 
*< the w«tld, I h<^ thftt 1 almll be e&dued by Heavm 
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" urith that presence o£ mind, that lerene dignity in 

" misfortune, that constitutes the character ^% true 
" nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of c6roiltetB ; 
" a nobility ariung from the just prinuplesof '{^-• 
" losophy, refined and existed by those of Chri»^ 
" tianity." . ''" 

He continued five days at the officer's in bopei' 
tbat he should be able to procure bail, and anU-^e' 
neoestity of going to prison. The state in which he 
passed his time, and the treatment which he received, 
are very justly expressed by him in a letter whicih he 
wrote to a Mend : " The whole day," says he, " ba» 
" been en^yed in various people's filling my head 
" with their foolish chimerical systems, which ha» 
" obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 
" digest, and accommodate myself to every difierent 
" person's way of thinking ; hurried from' one wild 
** system to another, till it has quite made a ch&os of 
** my imagination, and nothing done — proinised— 
" disappointed — ordered to send, every Uouiy Stom 
" one part of the town to the other." 

When hia fiiends,: who had hitherto cares^ and 
applauded, fopnd that to give bail and pay the d'ebt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him iVona 
a primm at the expense of eight pounds; and iS^efe^ 
fsxKf after having been for some time at the offltet^' 
house "at-an immense expense," as he obseiVte in 
his letter, he i*as at length removed to New^te. ' 

This- expense he was enabled to support by 'the 
generoraty of Mr Nash at Bath, who, upon reoeiving 
from him an account of his condition, immediately' 
msit him five gumeas, uid promised to promote bis 
aubscriptiou at Bath with all his interest. 
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., fiy liu removal to Newgate, he obtAineA at least 
a freedom from suspence, and rest from the disturb- 
iog ^wssltudes of hope and disappointment: he now 
found that his ftiends were only companicms, who 
were willing to share his gaiety, hut not to partake 
of U^ nusfi:»:tunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
|ieetqd^ny i^istance from them. 

it ijoust, however, be observed of one gentleman, 
that he offered to release him by paying the debt; 
but that Mr Savage would not consent, I suppose^ 
l)ecau*e he thought he had before been too burthen- 
tpme to him. 

He va« offered by some of his ^ends that a col- 
Jfection ahould be made for his enlai^ranent; but he 
*' treated ^e proposal," and dedared* " he should 
** tiffin tr«atit, with disdain. As to writing any 
" mendicant letters, he had too high a i^ipirit, and de- 
-" tennined only to write to some ministers of state, 
" to try to regiun his penmon." 

He continued to complain f of those that had sent 
•htm jptt thje country, and objected to th^n, that he 
Jtiad " loat tiie profits jo£ his play, which bad been 
** finished three years :" and in another letter dedaret 
liis reaolutien to publish a pamphlet, that the wotM 
might Imow how "he had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a-very 
abort time recovered his usual tranquillity, and oheer- 
fiiUy applied himself to more inofiensive studies. 
He indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a 
^aily allowance of fij^y pounds, and never teamed 

* In » letter after fail confiMmest. 
j- Letter, Jan. 15. 
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balf the sum ; but he seemed to resigi^ \Amseff to 
that 88 well as to other misfortunes, and lose the re- 
membrance of it in his amusemeDts and employ- 
ments. 

'The efaeerfulnefls with which he ImH'o his cetjftbe- 
roent appears from the fellowing letter, which &e 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friend is 
London. ' * 

*' I now write to you from my eeafioement in New> 
^ gate, where I have been ever since Monday ]&t 
" was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with' mnA 
" more tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
" of a twelvemonth past ; having a room ratirely to 
" myself, and pursuing the amusement of ray* poeti- 
" cal studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
" mind. I thank the Almightyi 1 am new all cd- 
" lected in myself; and, though my pason is in con- 
" finement, my mind csa expatiate on ample and 
" useful subjects with all the freedom iteagitiaUe. 
" I am now more conversant with the '^VlA than 
** ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I'm'ay be 
** allowed to he a bird of the Muses, t asduie yoi^ 
*' Sir, I sing very freely in my cage; swaetiines in- 
" deed in the plaintive notes of the B%htingate ; tmt 
" at others in the cheerful strams of the larlc^' " 
' In another letter he observes, that he rai^'from 
. one subject to another, without confining hi^s^ te 
any particuliur task ; and that he was eraploj^fe^ i^ 
week iipon one attempt, and the next upOBimotliep. 

Surely the fair^ude of tkis mandeservee,' M- least 
to he mentioned with aj^ilaiiso} abd,. whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the vktuef rf suffferitig well 
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caanot be denied bim. The two powrasivhieh, i« 
the (^nien t^ Epictetos, constituted & wise man, are 
ttiose of bearing and forbearing ; whieh it catinot in- 
deed be affirmed to have been equally pouessed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one oblig;ed him t^ 
ftequMtly to ^-actiae the other. 

He waa treated hy Mr Dagge, the keeper of the 
fmon, wUh great humanity ; was supprarted by bim 
«t his ovm table, without aay certainty of leeom- 
|Knee; had a room to himself, to which he c(Hild at 
mny time retke from all distwhance ; was allowed to 
-stand at the door of the pnMm, and sometimes taken 
<mt into the fields ; w that he snfiered few« hard- 
ships in [RisoQ than he had been aceui^raed to un- 
dago in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not coi^ne his braevolence to a 
lien^ execBtion of bis of&ce, iHit nude some otcf- 
tares to the creditor for bis idease, thongh without 
efieet ; and ecmtinued, duiing the i^Ie time of his 
imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tender- 
ness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most landsUe in tibM: state 
wbicb makes it most difficult ; and thereftne the hu- 
manty of a ^ler certainly deserves Hob public at^ 
testatum ; latA the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened 1^ such an employment, may be justly jir<i- 
poaed as a pattern (^benevolenee. If an inscr^oft 
waa oaee engraved, " to the honest ti^gatherer," 
less bonoura ought not to be paid " to the tender 
•• i^wler." 

Mr Savage very frequently reonved viaitf^ attd 
■MBetimeti presents, from his acquaintances ; ^t t&^ 
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&A not »m«mt to a BubdBtenee,.for tibegcwter part 
of wbich h& wu indebt^ to tfae generodty <^ tfau 
Jteeper; but tbese favonrs, howerer' they migbt en- 
dear to him the puticular perMtts iiom whom he re- 
ceived them, irere very &r fiwa imjKcsnBg upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Bnetdl, 
and therefore he thought he could not inore properly 
employ himself in jHison, than in writing a poem 
called " lyondon and Bristol delineated."* 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
-state, whidi, without considering the chasm, is not 
perfect, be wrote to London an »xouDt of his dengn^ 
and infinrmed his friend, I that he was determined to 
pint it with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Bri^ acquaint- 
ance. The gentlemaa, surprised at bis resolution, 
endeavoured to dissuade bim from publishing it, at 
least ftom .|«efixing his name ; and declared, that be 
jfMHiId not jeconcile the injunction of secrecy with his 
jcsolution to own it at its first appearance. To this 
Mr Savi^ returned an answer agreeable to his cha< 
tacter, in the following terms : 
.<.:" I received youra this morning; and not without 
*' a little- siir|iriae at tbe contents. To answer a ques- 
*■ tion with a qiiesti<m, you ask me concerning Lcn- 
" d<m and Bristol, why will I add deliveaJed ? Why 
^didMrWoftlastonadd the same word tobi^ Vlte- 
'f ligi<m. of Nature ?" I su|^)06e that it was his will 
■\i . . ■ ■ : -. : f 

* The Antbor preferred this title to that of " l«ndon and 
" Brittd compared ;" which, when I>e Ix^gan the piece, he iflteod* 
«Ate prefix to it. 

t Mr Cave lli« |«intaC' 
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^ mA -pkasme to add it ia his case ; and it is mine 
■f to <lo-GO in my own. You aie pleased to tell mt, 
" that you unda-stand not why lecrecy is enjoined, 
« and yet I intend to set my name to it. My an- 
^ Bwer is-T— I ha)% my private reasons* which I am 
** not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
f inead Mr S— — * would not approve of it — And 
i" what is it tome whether he does or not? Do you 

" imagine that Mr S is to dictate to me ? If 

" Any man wbo.calls himself my friend should assume 
" suck an aJx, I would spurn at his friendship witji 
;" contempt. You say, I seem to think so by not 
" letting him know it — ^And suppose I do, what then ? 
<" Perhaps I can give reasons for that disapprobation, 
" very foreign from what you would imagine. You 
." go on in saying. Suppose I should not put my name 
«' to it — My answ^ is, that I will not si^^oae any 
" such thing, being (|etermined~ to the contrary : nei- 
" ther, Sir, would I have you suppose, that I applied 
■'* to you for want of another press : nor would I have 
" you iauffnef that I owe Mr S — •— (^gations 
" which I do not" 

Such was his impmdenoe* and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd ! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatever iu' 
«ults he might havereceived during the latter part of 
his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed, and pre- 
sented with a libetal coUe(^n, he could fia-get on a 
sudden his danger and bis obligations, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of bis resent- 
mmt, and publi^ a satire, by which he n:(%ht leih 
" Mr Strong, of the Port Office. 
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wn^ly ccpeet that he should alienate those vho tiien 
aupp(ated him, tmd provoke those whom he amid 
neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution (^ vAash it is 
probable tiiat only Ms death could hare hindered 
Inm, is suflSraent to dow, how much he disr^arded 
sU coBsidrastions that o|^iosed his present pasnons, 
«id how readily he hazarded all future advant^es 
fy[ any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his 
predominant indiuatiOti, nether hope nor fear hin- 
dered him from complying wHh it ; uot had opposi- 
tion any other effect than to hdgbten hit ardour, and 
irritate bis vehemence. 

This pei&rmance was howerer Iwd sside, while he 
was employed in satiating asmstanee from several 
great persons ; and one intenuptitm succeeding ano- 
ther, hindered him from supplying the diasm, and 
-perhaps from retouching the other parts, winch he 
can hardly be iraa^ned to have finished in his own 
o^ion ; for it is very unequal, and some of the lines 
are rather inserted to rhyme to others, than to sup- . 
port or improve the sense ; but the first and last parts 
toe w<n:ked up wHfa great spirit and ^c^ance. 

His' time was spent in the prison for the most pnt 
in study, or in receiving viats r hut aometimeB he de- 
scended to lower amusements, and divwted himself - 
' in the kitchen with the eonversaCini of the crinnnals : 
. tat it was not pleasing' to him to be much without 
company; and, thot^ he was very capable of a ju- 
dicions dioiee, he was often contented with ^be- fizat 
that ottavd ; for tftis he was sometinieB r^roved by 
bis -friends, who &vad him: amnmnded with f^ons: 
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Intt the T^roof was on that, as rai other oecasioni, 
thrown away ; he oontinued to gratify himself, and 
to set very little value on the opinicHi of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, -he 
made Hse of such opportimities as occurred of bene- 
fiting those who were more miserable than himself, 
itad was always ready to perform any office <^ huma- 
nity to his feUow-fH^scmers. 

- He had now ceased from corresponding with any 
of bis subscribers except one, who yet continued to 
feniit him the twenty pounds a year which he bad ' 
premised him, and by whom it was expected that he 
vrauld have been in a v^ sh<^ time enlaiged, be- 
cause he had' Erected the keeper to inquire after the 
state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name aec«di^ 
te the forms oi the court, that the creditor might be 
' obliged to make him some sUowaooe, if he was e<Hi-~ 
tinned a prisoner, and, when on that oectraen he ap- 
peared in the ball, was treated with very unusual re- 
spect. 

Sut the resentment of the city was afl»'w«ds 
raised by some accounts that had beoi' spread of the 
sitire ; and he was informed that some of the meiv 
ehante intended to pay the allowance which the law 
require, and to detain hi^ra a prisons at their own 
expense. This be treated as an empty menace; and 
perhaps might have hastened the ptiblieation, only to 
eixw how much be was sup^or to their insults, had 
iiot all his BG^emes been suddenly destr<^ed. 

Whc» he had been six months in pnaoa, he re- 
cdved fi:om one of his Mends, * in whose kindness he . 
• Mr Pope. 
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liacl Uie greatest confidence, and on whose asnstapce 
lie chiefly depended, a letter that contained a chai^ 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms 
as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one of 
his adveTtisemeuts, had mentioned " Pope's - treat- 
** ment of Savage.** This was supposed by F(^ to 
be the consequence of a complaint made by Savage to 
Henley, and was therefore mentitmed by him with 
much resentment Mr Savage, returned a very so- 
lemn protestation of his innocence, but however ap- 
peared much disturbed at the accusation, ScHoedayg 
afterwiurds he was seized with a pain in his back and 
nde, which, as it was not violent, was not suspected 
to be dangerous ; but growing daily more languid 
and dejected, on the 25th of July he confined bim- 
Aelf to bis room, and a fever seized bis spirits. The 
. symptoms grew every day more formidable, but bis 
condition did not enable him to procure any asmst- 
ance. ' The last time that the keeper saw him was 
on July the Slst. 1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at 
his bed-side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, 
** I have something to say to you. Sir ;" but, after s 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy manner ; and, 
^ding himself unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate, said, " 'Tis gone !" The keeper soon 
.after left him ; and the next morning he di^. He 
was buried in the church-yard of St Peter, at the ex- 
■pense of the keeper. 

Such were tbe life and death of Richard Savage^ 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and vices; 
aa4 at once remarkable for his weakaesses ^d abili-. 
tiei. 
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He wu of s mi^le stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long viBage, coarse features, and melancbotj 
aspect ; o^ a grave and manly deportment, a solemn ' 
dignity 'of mien, but whicb, upon a nearer acquaint- . 
ance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners. 
His walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and^ 
mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, but very 
seldom provoked to laughter. '^ 

His mind was in an uncommon d^ee vigcHrous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
hension quick, and his memory so tenacious, that he 
was frequently observed ia know what he had learned 
from others, in a short time, better than those by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect mcidents, with all their combination of circum- 
stances, whieh few would have regarded at the pre- 
sent time, but which the quickness of his ai^irehen- 
siOD impressed upon him. He had the pecuUsr feli- 
city that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
present to every object, and regardful of the most 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of escaping 
from his own reflections, and accommodating himedf 
to every new scene. 

To this quaUty is to be Imputed the extent of hia 
Imowledge, compared with the small time whi^ he 
spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He ming- 
led in cursory conversation with the same steadiness 
of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and> amidst 
the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost, no new 
idea that was started, nor any bint that could he im- 
proved. He had therefore made in coffee-houses the 
■same proficiency as others in their closets : and it ia 
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naurk^le, that the initti^ of a man of Kttle ^^ 
cation and little rea^g have an ur of learmng 
amtoelj to be found in any other performances, but 
which perhaps as often obflcuzes as embeUkhes thnn. 

His judgment was eminently exact both wHb re-- 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge itf life- 
was indeed his chief attunment ; and it is not with* 
ont some satisfaction, that I can paodDDS tiie sufiir^^ 
of Barage in faronr ai htmuui nature, of wbieh.he 
never appeared to entotain such odious ideas as isobae 
who perhi^ had neither his judgment nor esperieBcd 
bare published, either in ostentatnin of their sagocityy 
finditadon of their crimes, or gratification of that 
malice. 

His method of lifo particularly quaked him fot 
•onTersatBHi, of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 
once modest and easy, open and respectfiil ; his Ian- 
goage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
iqion grave or humorous subjects. Hevras ^nneraUy 
censured for not knowing when to retire ; but that 
was not the defect of his judgment, but of his for- 
tune : when he left his company, he was frequently 
to spend the remaning part of the night in the street, 
4H at- least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
miaih it is not strange that he d^y^ as long as he 
oonld ; aid sometimes forgot that he gave otherrpain 
to avoid it himself. 

It aumat be said, that he .made use of his aHlities~ 
fat the direction of .his own conduct ; an irregular 
aiid dissipated manner of life had made him the slave 
«f every pasnon that happened to be exdted by the 
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presence of ito object, and that slavery to his pu- 
aons retuprocally produced a life irr^ular and dissi- 
pated. He was not master of his own motions, nor 
could promise any thii^ for the next day. 

With r^^ard to his econoiDy, nothing can he added 
to the relatien <^ his life. He iqtpesred to think 
lumsslf horn to he suf^erted by othf»«, and dispensed 
from idl neoessity of pmvidisg for himself ; he tbere- 
JMe nerer prosecuted any scheme of advant^ne, nor 
endeaTooied even to secnre the profits which his wri- 
tings mi^t have afibrded him. His temper was, in 
consequence ci the dominion of his passions, uncertain 
and capricious ; he was easily engaged, and easily dis- 
gusted ; but he is accused of retaining his hatred 
maxe tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compasuonate both by nature and priod> 
pie, and always ready to perform offices of hamanity ; 
but when he was provoked (and very small ofifences 
were sufficient to provoke him), he would prosecute 
his revenge with the utmost ararimony till his pasrioB 
had subsided. 

His friendship was there&re of little value ; 6a, 
though he was zealous in the suj^rt or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was always duigerow 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dia- 
chai^ed by the first quarrel from ajl ties of hmonr 
m gratitude; and would betray those secrets n^uch 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him. lliis practice drew upon him an nniversal ac- 
cusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that he 
WIS very ready to set himself free fimn ,the load of 
an ohligatiui ; fcur he could not bear to conceive hixs- 
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self in a state of dependence, his jHide Jbnng equiSlj 
powerful with liif othrt passioH *^ app«t^g*in 
the form of insolence at one -time,' and of ♦afiity'at 
snbdier. Vanity,- the' most iinioceiHf'*rjre)Bie#dPpride, 
was most frequentlypredonitnanlf; hecctSffritft^'^fflly 

■ leave off,' when he hadttoraJBegmi ti Aeimim*%'Sn- 
self or his works: nor ever re^'-bSVetsIff^ffiTOt 

- BtiesKhg his eyes from the page, to"^fl»e*^(4"!|i5S&e 
■'-fetes of his audience, how they' wieife'^ifflfelM'^ftith 
''■any favourite passage. ' ' " , ' ■-'"■'*"'' '*"^?' 
■'■ A Mnder name than that of vtcditf^^g^ #*be 

■ giVen" to the delicacy with which he wb^ BMa^^e- 
-fiil to separate his own meritfrom evei!^otih5^iiiM% 

arid to reject that praise to which he haff no <SMm. 
"' He did not forget, in mentioning his perfbnn'arioM, 
'•■' t6 mark every line that had been suggested 6i* ani^d- 
' ed'; and was so accurate, as to relate tltat W owed 

three -words in "The Wanderci^ to the advice of 

■ liis fri^dsl ' ""[ 

- X" ili^' veracity was questioned, hut with littw''it»- 
'^'sbn; bis accounts, though not indeed always the 
^' ;eii'hi6,"were generally consistent. Wheii he loved 
'^'ilil^ttlari, he suppressed all'his faults: and, when he 
'^ 'had lSeeii~^rided lay" Mm, concealed all his tirtires : 
"'^iftnis characters were generally true, so iar as he 
^oi^gh' it cannot he denied, th^t his 
ality might have sometimes the eil^ct oTfalse- 



"'j "lKiMse9tndifi?!rent,hewas zealous for virtue j tr^th, 
"^'lind'jtistitfei he iriew very well the necessity dfgood- 
■ ness ^o me jrj-senF and future happiness of mankiiid, 
^ tior is there'^^SpBany writer, who has less endea- 
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, vonnd to [deftie by tiaMenag tlie appetites* m pa- 
verting the jvdgowDt 

As an author, tboefiire, and he now ceases to in- 
fluence mankind in any c^her character, if one piece 
which he had resolved to suppress be excepted^ he 
haa very little to fear firom the strictest moral or re* 
ligioua censut& And though he may not be alto-, 
getha secure agunst the ol^edions of the criUt^ it 
must however be 'acknowledged, that his works aie- 
the iu:oducl4ons of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
many writers wh? have been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, tJiat they have an <»iginal air, vbick 
haa no resemUanoe of any ioiegcang writer, that the 
verafieation and sentimoits have a cast peculiar to 
themselves, which no man can imitate with success 
because what was nature in Savage would in another 
be affiectati<m. It must be confessed, that his de- 
scriptions are striking, his images animated, his fic- 
tions justly imagined, and his aU^ories artfiilly pur- 
sued ; that his diction is elevated, though sometimea 
forced, and his numbers sonorous and majestic, though 
frequently &lu^;i8h and encumbered. Of his styl^ 
the general fault is harshness, and its general exceU 
lence is dignity; of his sentiments, the prevail^ig 
beauty is dmplidty> and uniformity the p^iuling 
defect 

For his life, or for bis writii^s, none, who candid- 
ly consider his fortune, will think an apology either 
necessary or difi&cult If he was not always suffi- 
ciently instructed in his subject his knowledge waa 
at least greater thjui could have beeh attuned by 
others in the same state. If his vraks ynxe some- 
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times trnfinialied, accuracy oaanot leaaanahYj Ik ex- 
pected from a roan oppresaed mth want, which he- 
has 1)9 hope of Teliering but by s speedy pnblioation. 
The iQsolence and reseQ^Deht of lAich he is accosed 
were not eauly to be aviwded by a great mind, ini- 
tated by perpetual hardshipe, uid constraiBed hourly 
td return the spiuna of ctti^empi, »BAjx0fMa the m- 
MAoMe of prosperity; and vanity m^ sorely be 
readily pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no 
other wtaSartB tfaui barren pruses, and die oonseioiK- 
ness (^deaernng thera^ 

Those are no proper ju^esrf his conduct, wholMve 
slumbered away theit time on ihe down of plenty ; 
nor will any wise man presume to say, " Had I been 
" in Savage's condition, I should have lived or written 
•* better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its nse, if . 
^ose, who languish under any part of his sufferings, 
shall be enabled to fbrtify their patience, by reflecting 
that they feel only those afflictions from which tho 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or these, 
whdi in- confidence of supraiw capacities or att^- 
meiits, disregard the common ma:unisof lifci shdl be 
remnded, that nothing will supply the want ef pru- 
dence ; and that neg^genee and iireg{i\^ty, long con- 
tinued, wiU make knowledge useless, wit ridlonlonB,- 
and getdtu contemptible. 
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